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CHAPTER I 


IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED 
TO A MAN OF HUMANITY 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in Febraary, two 
gentlemen were sitting alone over their wine, in a well- 

fumished dining-parlour, in the town of P , in Kentucky. 

There were no servants present. 

For convenience' sake, we have said, hitherto, two 
gentlemen. One of the parties, however, when critically 
examined, did not seem, strictly speaking, to come under 
that species. He was a short, thick-set man, with coarse, 
commonplace features, and that swaggering air of pre- 
tension which marks a low man who is trying to elbow his 
way upwards in the world. He was much over-dressed, in 
a gaudy vest of many colours, a blue neckerchief , bedropped 
gaMy w"ith yellow spots, and arranged with a flaunting tie, 
quite m keeping with the general air of the man. 

■ His companion,' Mr. Shelby,- had 'the'- appearance of' a 
gentleman ; and the arrangements . of the house, and' the 
•.'.general air, -of ..the housekeeping, - indicated easy and '^even 
opulent circumstances. The tw^o were in the midst of an 
earnest conversation. 

*'That is tlie way I should arrange the matter," said 

'Mr. Shelby. 

"I c^'t^make trade that way — I positively can't, Mr. 
Shelby," said the other, holding up a glass of wine between 
his eye and the light. 

"Wdiy, the fact is, Haley, Tom is an uncommon fellow ; 
he is certainly ^worth that sum anywhere — steady, honest, 
capable, and pious, manages my whole farm like a clock.” 

" Some folks don't believe there is pious niggers, Shelby,” 
&iid Haley. 

” Well, Tom's the real article, if ever a fellow was,” 
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rejoined the other. Why, last fall, I let him go to Cincinnati 
alone, to do business for me, and bring home five hundred 
dollars, Tom comes back sure enough— I knew he 
would. I am very sorry to part with Tom, I must say. 
You ought to let him cover the whole balance of the debt ; 
and you would, Haley, it you had any conscience.'' 

" Well, Fve got just as much conscience as any man in 
business can afford to keep — just a little, you know, to 
swear by, as Twere." said the trader jocularly ; '' and 
then I'm ready to do anything in reason, to hlige friends ; 
but this yer, you see, is a leetle too hard on a fellow — a 
leetle too hard." 

The trader sighed contemplatively, and poured out some 
more brandy. 

“ Well, then, Haley, how will you trade ? " said Mr. 
Shelby, after an uneasy interval of silence. 

Well, haven't you a boy or gai that you could throw 
in with Tom ? " 

Hum 1 — ^none that I could well spare ; to tell the truth, 
it's only hard necessity makes me willing to sell at ail, I 
don't like parting with any of my hands, that's a fact." 

Here the door opened, and a small quadroon boy, between 
four and five years of age, entered the room. There was 
something in his appearance remarkably beautiful and 
engaging. His black hair, fine as floss silk, hung in glossy 
curls about his round, dimpled face, while a pair of large dark 
eyes, full of fire and softness, looked out from beneath the 
rich long lashes, as he peered curiously into the apartment. 

" Hulioa, Jim Crow ! " said Mr. Shelby, whistling, and 
snapping a bunch of raisins towards him, “ pick that up, 
now I " 

The child scampered with all his little strength after the 
prize, while his master laughed. 

" Come here, Jim Crow," said he. 

The child came up, and the master patted the curly head, 
and chucked him under the chin. 

"Now, Jim, show this gentleman how you can dance 
and sing." • , ,, 

The boy commenced one of those wild, grotesque songs, 
common among the negroes, in a rich, clear voice, accom- 
panying his singing with many comic evolutions of the 
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hands, feet, and whole body, all in perfect time to the music* 
Bravo ! said Haley, throwing him a quarter ‘ of an' 
yorange. 

Both gentlemen laughed uproariously. 

'' Hurrah 1 bravo 1 what a young un 1 said Haley; 
'*that chap's a case. Til promise. Tell 5 ^ou what," said 
he, suddenly clapping his hand on Mr. Shelby's shoulder, 
"fling in that chap and I'll settle the business — I will. 
Come, now, if that ain't doing the thing up about the 
Tightest ! , 

At this moment the door was pushed gently open, and a 
young quadroon woman, apparently about twenty-five, 
entered the room. 

There needed only a glance from the child to her, to 
identify her as its mother. There was the same rich, full, 
dark eye, with its long lashes ; the same ripples of silky 
black hair. The brown of her complexion gave way on the 
cheek to a perceptible flush, whidi deepened as she saw 
the gaze of the strange man fixed upon her in bold and 
undisguised admiration. Her dress was of the neatest 
possible fit, and set off to advantage her finely-moulded 
shape. A delicately formed hand and a trim foot and ankle 
were items of her appearance that did not escape the quick 
eye of the trader, well used to run up at a glance the points 
of a fine female article. 

" Weil, Eliza ? " said her master, as she stopped and 
looked hesitatingly at him. 

" I was looking for Harry, please, sir," and the boy 
bounded towards her, showing his spoils, which he had 
gathered in the skirt of his robe. 

" Well, take him away, then," said Mr. Shelb}^ ; and 
hastily she withdrew, carrying the child on her arm. 

" Weil, youll let me have the boy," said the trader ; 
"you must own I've come down pretty handsomely 
for him." 

" What on earth can you want with the child ? " said 
Shelby. 

" Why, Fve got a friend that's going into this yer branch 
of the business — ^wants to buy up handsome boys to raise 
for the market. Fancy articles entirely — sell for waiters 
and so on to rich uns, that can pay for handsome ims. It 
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sets off one of yer great places — a real handsome boy to 
open door, wait and tend. They fetch a good snm ; and 
this little devil is such a comical, musical concern, he’s 
" Just' the article/’ ... 

I would rather not sell him,” said Mr. Shelby thought- 
fully ; '' the fact is, sir, I’m a humane man, and I hate to 
take the boy from his mother, sir.” 

Lor’ bless ye, yes ! These critters an’t like white folks, 
you know ; they gets over things, only manage right. 
Tain’t, you know, as if it was white folks, that’s brought 
up in the way of ’spectin’ to keep their cMldren and wives 
and all that. Niggers, you know, that’s fetched up pro- 
perly ha ’n’t no kind of ’spectations of no kind ; so all 
these things comes easier.” 

” I’m afraid mine are not properly brought up, then,” 
said Mr. Shelby. 

” S’pose not ; you Kentucky folks spile your niggers. 
You mean well by ’em, but ’tain’t no real kindness, arter 
all. Now, a nigger, you see, what’s got to be hacked and 
tumbled round the world, and sold to Tom, and Dick, and 
the Lord knows who, ’tain’t no kindness to be givin’ on 
him notions and expectations, and bringin’ on him up 
too well, for the rough and tumble comes all the harder on 
him arter. Now, I venture to say, your niggers would be 
quite chop-fallen in a place where some of your plantation 
niggers would be singing and whooping like all possessed. 
Every man, you know, Mr. Shelby, naturall};^ thinks well 
of his own ways ; and I think I treat niggers just about as 
well as it’s ever worth while to treat ’em.” 

” It’s a happy thing to be satisfied,” said Mr. Shelby, with 
a slight shrug, and some perceptible feelings of a dis- 
agreeable nature. 

” Well,” said Haley, after they had both silently picked 
their nuts for a season, ” what do you say ? ” 

” Well, caU up this evening, between six and seven, and 
you shall have my answer,” said Mr, Shelby, and the trader 
Lowed himself out of the apartment. 

Perhaps the mildest fotm of the system of slavery is to 
be seen in the State of 'Kentucky. Whoever visits some’ 
estates there, and witnesses the good-humoured indulgence 
of some masters and mistresses, and the affectionate loyalty 
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of some slaves, might be tempted to dream the oft-fabled 
poetic legend of a patnarchal institution, and all that i 
but over and above the scene there broods a portentou® 
shadow— the shadow oilaw. So long as the law considers 
aU these tiuman beings, with beating hearts and livinf' 
ahections, only as so many things belonging to a master-^ 
so long ^as the failure, or misfortune, or imorudence or 
death of the kindest owner may cause them"' any day to 
exchange a hie of kind protection and indulgence for one 
of hopeless misery and toil— so long it is impossible to 
make pythmg beautiful or desirable in the best reaulated 
administration of slaverj', ® “ 

Mr._ Shelby was a fair average kind of man, good-natured 
and icindly, and disposed to easy indulgence of those around 
him, and there had never been a lack of anything which 
contribute to^ the physical comfort of the negroes 
his estate. He nad, however, speculated largely and 
quite ioosely-had involyed himself deeply, and his notes 
to a large amount had come into the hands of Haley • 
small piece of mformation is the key to the nre-’ 
conversation, , 

w it had so happened that, in approaching the door 
had caught enough of the conversation to know that a 
roaKing ofiers to her master for somebody 
She would gladly have stopped at the door to listen, as she 
came out; but her mistress just then calling she was 
bilged to hasten away. sne was 

_^StiIl she thought she heard the trader make an offer for her 
mistaken ? Her heart swelled and 
involuntarily strained him so tight that 
“to .her face in astonishment 


Why Ehza, child ! what ails you ? " said her mistress 
P missis, missis ! ” said Eliza. “ there's bS a traS 


“0 missis, missis ! __ 

master in the parlour I I heard him 
well, silly child, suppose there has ! " 

Q missis J you suppose mas'r would sell my Harrv ? ” 

nor creature threw herself into a chair and sobbed 


foolish girl ! You know your 
souto enx traders, and nei^er 
servants, so long as they behave 
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well. Why, you silly child, who do you think would want 
to buy your Harry ? Do you think all the world are set on 
him as you are, you goosie ? Come, cheer up, and hook 
my dress. There, now, put my hair. up in that pretty 
braid you learnt the other day, and don't go listening at 
doors any more/' 

Weil, but, missis, you would never give your consent— 
to— to " 

■ /VNonsense, child 1 to be sure I shouldn't. What do you- 
talk so for ? I would as soon have one of my own children 
sold. But really, Eliza, you are getting, altogether ^ too 
proud of that little fellow. A man can't put his nose into 
the door, but you think he must be coming to buy him/' 

Reassured by her mistress's confident tone, Eliza pro- 
ceeded nimbly and adroitly with her toilet, laughing at her 
own fears as she proceeded.' 

Mrs. Shelby was a woman of high class, both intellectually 
and morally. To that natural magnanimity and generosity 
of mind which one often marks as characteristic of the 
women of Kentuc^, she added high moral and religious 
sensibility and principle, carried out with great energy 
and ability into practical results. Her husband, who made 
no professions to any particular religious character, never- 
theless reverenced and respected the consistency of hers, 
md stood, perhaps, a little in awe of her opinion. Certain 
it was, that he gave her unlimited scope in all her benevolent 
ef orts for the comfort, instruction, and improvement of her 
seiwaiits, though he never took any decided part in them 
himself. 

The heaviest load on h5s mind, after his conversation with 
the trader, lay in the foreseen necessity of breaking to his 
wife the arrangement contemplated— meeting the im- 
portunities and opposition which he knew he should have 
reason to encounter, 

Mrs. Shelby, being entirely ignorant of her husband's 
embarrassments, and Imowing only the general kindliness of 
his temper, had been quite sincere in the entire incredulity 
with ^ which she had met Eliza's , suspicions. In fact,' she 
dismissed the matter Tfom her mind wdthout a second 
thought, and b3ing oca^pied, in preparations for an eveaig 
visit, it passed out of her Noughts entirely. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MOTHER 

Eliza had been brought up by her mistress from girihoorl 
as a petted and indulged favourite. Safe under the pro- 
tecting care of her mistress, Eliza had reached maturity 
without those temptations which make beauty so fatal 
an inheritance to a slave. She had been married to a 
bright and talented young mulatto man, who was a slave 
on a neighbouring estate, and who bore the name of George 
Harris. 

This young man had been hired out by his master to work 
in a bagging-factory, where his adroitness and ingenuity 
caused him to be considered the first hand in the place. Pie 
had invented a machine for the cleaning of the hemp, %vhich, 
considering the education and circumstances of the inventor, 
displayed quite as much mechanical genius as Whitney's 
cotton gin.^^'* 

He was possessed of a handsome person and pleasing man- 
ners and was a general favourite in the factory. Neverthe- 
less, as this young man was in the eye of the law not a man, 
but a thing, all these superior qualifications were subject to 
the control of a vulgar, narrow-minded t5u*annical master. 
This same g niL man, having heard of the fame of George's 
invention, to«ik a ride over to the factory, to see what this 
intelligent ciuittel had been about. He was received with 
great enthusiasm by the employer, who congratulated him 
on possessing so valuable a slave. 

His master began to feel an uneasy consciousness of 
inferiority. What business had his slave to be marching 
round the country, inventing machines, and holding up his 
head among inmtlemen ? He'd soon put a stop to it. 
Accordingly, the manufacturer and all hands concerned 
W;re asuoiinth-d when he suddenly demanded George's 
wages, and announced his intention' of taking him home. 

Y'Biit, mh-. Harris," remonstrated the manufacturer^ 

** isn’t this rather sudden ? " 

*A machine ol this descriptioB was really ■ the * 

young coloured man in Kentucky . , V' * 
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■''' What if it is— isn't the man mine ? " 

We would be willing, sir, to increase the rate of com- 
, ...fensation/' : • . . ; 

“ No object at all, sir. I don't need to hire any of my 
hands out, unless IVe a mind to. 

But only think of his inventing this machine ! ” inter-,,: 
'posed one the workmen, rather unluckily. 

■ *'^Oh, yes!“~a machine for saving work, is it? He'd,: 
invent that, Til be bound ; let a nigger alone. for that,' any 
time. They are all labour-saving machines themselves, 
every one of 'em. No, he shall tramp 1 " 

George had stood like one transfixed, at hearing his doom 
thus suddenly pronounced by a power that he knew was 
irresistible. He folded his ams, tightly pressed in his lips, 
but a whole volcano of bitter feelings burned in his bosom, ' 
and sent streams of fire through his veins.^ He breathed 
short, and his large dark eyes flashed like live coals ; and 
he might have broken out into some dangerous ebullition, 
had not the kindly manufacturer touched him on the arm, 
and said, in a low tone : 

'' Give v/ay, George ; go with him for the present. \¥e'll 
try to help yon, yet." 

' . . George was taken home, and put to the meanest dradgery 
of the farm. He had been able to repress every disrespectful 
word ; but the flashing eye, the gloomy and troubled brow, 
were part of a natural language that could not be repressed 
— indubitable signs, which showed too plainly that tfie man 
could not become a thing. 

It was during the happy period of his emploxunent in the 
factory that George had seen and married his wife. During 
that period — being much trusted and favoured by his em- 
ployer-— he had free liberty to come and go at discretion. 
The marriage was highly approved of by Mrs. Slielb}^, who, 
with a little womanly complacency in match-making, felt 
pleased to unite her handsome favourite with one ,of her 
own class who seemed in every way suited to her. For a 
year or two Eliza saw her husband frequent^, and there 
was nothing to interrupt their happiness, except the loss of 
* infant children, to- whom"she was passionately attached, 

■ 'vhom.she mourned with a grief so intense as :to call for 
emonstrance from her mistress, who sought, with 



maternal anxiety, to direct her naturally passionate feeiin;?;; 
within the bounds of reason and religion. 

After the birth of little Harry, however, she had gradually 
-become tranquillized and settled:.; and 'Eliza was a hap 
woman upyto' the. time that her husband.was niciely torn 
■ , .from, his kind em.ployer, and .brought under the iron swa 
: a: 'Of Ms legal owner: 

v :::.The manufacturer, : true to his \¥Ord, 'had visited JI:r. 
-;:'Ha'r.ri^ after George'- had been taken a\va\’ 

when, as he hoped, the heat of - the occasion had passed 
away, and tried every possible inducement to lead him to 
restore him to his former emplojnnent. 

You needn't trouble yourself to talk any longer/' said 
he doggedly ; “ I Icnow my own business, sir." 

did not presume to interfere with it, sir. I 
thought that you might think it for your interest to let 
man to us on the terms proposed." 

“ Oh, I understand the matter well enough ! I saw you 
wmking and whispering the day I took him out of the 
factory , but you non t come it over me that way. It’s a 
free country sir ; the man’s mine, and I do what I ' 
with him— that s it 1 ” 

George’s last hope, nothing before him but a 
liie ot toil and dradgeiy, rendered more bitter by every little 
s^artmg vexation and indignity which tyrannical in- 

genuity _ could devise. 

A very humane jurist once said, “ The worst 
can put a man to is to hang him." No ; there is 
use that a man can be put to that is worse { 


CHAPTER m 

THE HUSBAND AND FATHER 

Mrs. SHfitBY had gone on her visit, and Eliza stood in the 
verandah, rather dejectedly looking after the retreating 
carna^,;^en a hand wis laid m heJ ZuSer ^^ 

turned, and a bnght smile lighted up her fine 

George, a it you ? How you frightened 
1 am so glad you’s come ! Missis is gone f 
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afternoon ; so come into my little room, and we'll have the 
time all to ourselves." 

Sa 5 diig this, she drew him into a neat little apartment 
opening on the verandah, where she generally sat at her 
sewing, v/ithin call of her mistress. 

How glad I am ! — ^why don't you smile ?— and look at 
Hairy— how he grows 1 " The boy stood shyly regarding 
his father through his curls, holding close to the skirts of his 
mother's dress. " Isn't he beautiful ? " said Eliza, lifting 
his long curls and kissing him, 

I wish he'd never been bom 1 " said George bitterly. 
" I wish I'd never been bom myself ! " 

Surprised and frightened, Eliza sat down, leaned her head 
on her husband's shoulder and burst into tears. 

" O George I how can you ? " 

" Yes, Eliza, it's ail misery, misery, mise^ ! My life is 
bitter as wormwood ; the very life is burning out of me. 
I'm a poor, miserable, forlorn drudge ; I shall only drag 
you down with me, that's all. What's the use of our trying 
to do anything, trying to know anything, trying to be any- 
thing ? What's the use of living ? I wish I was dead 1 " 
" Well, it is dreadful," said Eliza ; " but, after all, 
Mr. Harris is your master, you know." 

" My master ! and who made him my master ? That's 
what f think of — ^what right has he to me ? I'm a man as 
much as he is ; I'm a better man than he is ; I know more 
about business than he does ; I'm a better manager than 
he is ; I can read better than he can ; I can write a better 
hand ; and I've learned it aU mys if, and no thanks to him 
' — I've learned it in spite of him ; and now what right has 
he to make a dray-horse of me ? — to take me from things I 
can do, and do better than he can, and put me to work that 
any horse can do ? He tries to do it ; he says he'll bring 
me down and humble me, and he puts me to just the hardest, 
meanest, and dirtiest work on purpose." 

" O George — George — ^you frighten me ! Why, I never 
heard you talk so ; I'm afraid you'll do something dreaaiul. 

I don't wonder at your deelings at all ; but, oh 1 do be 
careful — do, do — for my "sake — for Harry's I " 

I have been careful, and I have been patient ; but it's 
growing worse and worse — ^flesh and blood can't bear it any 
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longer. Every chance he can get to insult and torment 
me, he takes. I thought I could do my work well, and keep 
on quiet, and have some time to read and leam out of work- 
hours ; but the more he sees I can do, the more he loads on. 
He says that though I don't say anything, he sees IVe got 
the devil in me, and he means to bring it out ; and one of 
these days it will come out in a way that he won't like,, 
or I'm' mistaken." ' ' 

" Oh, dear, what shall we do ? " said Eliza mournfully. 

" It was only yesterday," said George, " as I was busy 
loading stones into a cart, that young Mas'r Tom stood 
there, slashing his whip so near the horse that the creature 
was frightened. I asked him to stop as pleasant as I could ; 
he just kept right on. I begged him again, and then he 
turned on me and began striking me. I held his hand and 
then he screamed, and kicked, and ran to his father, and 
told him that I was fighting him. He came in a rage, and 
said he'd teach me who was my master : and he tied me 
to a tree, and cut switches for young master, and told him 
that he might whip me till he was tired ; and he did it too. 
If I don't make him remember it some time ! " 

And the brow of the young man grew dark, and his 
eyes burned with an expression that made his young wife 
tremble. " Who made this man my master — that's what 
I want to know ?" he said. 

" Weil," said Eliza, mournfully, " I alwa5rs thought that I 
must obey my master and mistress, or I couldn't be a 
Christian." 

" There is some sense in it, in your case : they have 
brought you up like a child-fed you, clothed you, indulged 
you, and taught you, so that you have a good education — 
that is some reason why they should claim you. But I have^ 
been kicked, and cuffed, and sworn at, and at the best only 
let alone ; and what do I owe ? I've paid for all my 
keep a hundred times over. I won'^ bear it — no, I 
he said, clenching his hand with a fierce frown. 

Eliza trembled and was silent. She had never seen her 
husband in this mood before ; and her gentle system of ethics 
seemed to bend like a reed in the surges of such passions. 

" Lately mas'r has been saying that he was a fool to 
let me marry off the place ; that he hates Mr. Shelby and all 
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his tribe, because they are proud, and hold their heads up 
above liini, and that I Ve got proud notions from you, and he 
says he won't let me come here any more, and that I shall 
take. a wife and settle down on his place. At first he only 
scolded and grumbled these things ; ^ but yesterday he told 
me that I should take Mina for a wife, and settle down in 
a cabin with her, or he would sell me down river." 

Why, but you were married to me, by the minister, as 
much as if you'd been a white man I " said Eliza sinipty. 

" Don't you laiow a slave can't be married ? There is no 
law in tliis'^coiintry for that : I can't hold you for my wife, 
if he chooses to part us. That's w'-hy I wish I'd never seen 
3 mu— why I wish I'd never been bom ; it w-ould have been 
better for us both — it would have been better for this poor 
child if he had never been bom. All this may happen to 
■ hhn yet J 

Oh, but master is so kind ! " 

“ Yes, but who knows ? he may die ; and then he may be 
sold to nobody knows who. What pleasure is it that he is 
handsome, and smart, and bright ? I tell you, Eliza, 
that a sword will pierce through your soul for every good 
and pleasant thing your child is or has — it will make him 
worth too much for you to keep." 

The words smote heavily on Eliza's heart ; the vision 
of the trader came before her eyes, and as if some one had 
struck her a deadly blow, she turned pale and gasped for 
breath. vShe looked nervously out on the verandah, where 
the boy, tired of the grave conversation, had retired, and 
where he was riding triumphantly up and down on Mr. 
Shelby's walking stick. She would have spoken to tell her 
husband her fears, but checked herself. 

“ No, no, he has enough to bear, poor fellow 1 " she 
thought. " No, I won't tell him ; besides, it an't true ; 
missis never deceives us." 

"So, Eliza, my girl," said the husband, rnournfuily, 

" bear up now, and good-bye ; for I'm going." 

" Going, George 1 — going where ? " 

" To Canada," said he, straightening himself up ; " and 
when I'm theie I'd- buy'.. you — that's ail the hope that's left 
us. You have’-^ kind master that won't refuse to seU you. 
I'll buy you and the boy — God helping me, I will ! " 
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Oil, dreadful I If you should be taken 1 ■ 

: *'1. won't be taken, Eliza— I'll die first ! I'll be free, or' 

ni die!" 

You won't kill yourself ! " . ■ 

No need of that ; they will kill me fast enough. They 
will never get me down the river alive." 

O George, for my sake, do be careful ! Don't do any- 
thing wicked ; don't lay hands on yourself, or anj^^body else. 
You are tempted too much— too much; but don't — go 
you must — but go carefully, prudently ; pray God to help 
you!" 

** Weil, then, Eliza, hear my plan. Mas'r took it into his 
head to send me right by here, with a note to Mr. Symmes, 
that lives a mile past. 1 believe he expected I should come 
here to tell you what I have. It would please him if he 
thought it would aggravate * Shelby's folks,' as he calls 'em. 
I'm going home quite resigned, you understand, as if all was 
over. I've got some preparations made, and there are 
those that will help me ; and, in the course of a week or so, 

I shall be among the missing, some day. Pray for me, 
Eliza ; perhaps the good Lord will hear youJ' 

" Oh, pray yourself, George, and go trusting in Him ; 
then you won't do anything wicked." 

“Well now, good-bye,'' said George, holding Eliza's 
hands, and gazing into her eyes without moving. They 
stood silent ; then there were last words, and sobs, and 
bitter weeping — such parting as those may make whose hope 
to meet again is as the spider's web ; and the husband and 
wife were parted. , . 


CHAPTER IV 

AN EVENING IN UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 

The cabin of Uncle Tom was a small log building, close 
adjoining to the house," as the negro par excelhnce 
designates Ms master's dwelling. In front it had a neat 
garden-patch, where, every summer, ■■ strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and a variety of fruit and vegetables, flourished 

r';,; B 
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tinder careful tending. The whole front of it was covered 
by a large scarlet begonia and a native multiflora rose, 
which, entwisting and interlacing, left scarce a vestige of the 
rough logs to be, seen. . 

Let us enter the dwelling. The evening meal at the house 
is over, and Aunt Chioe, who presided over its preparation 
as head cook, has left to inferior officers in the kitchen 
the business of clearing aw^ay and washing dishes, and 
come out into her own snug territories, to get her ole man's 
supper." A round, black, shining face is hers, so glossy 
as to suggest the idea that she might have been washed 
over with white of eggs, like one of her own tea-rusks. 
Her whole plump countenance beams with satisfaction 
and contentment from , under her well-starched checked 
turban, bearing on it, however, if we must confess it, a 
little of that tinge of self-consciousness which becomes 
the first cook of the neighbourhood, as Aunt Chioe was 
universally held and acknowledged to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and centre of 
her soul. Her com-cake, in all its varieties of hoe-cake, 
dodgers, muffins, and other species too numerous to mention, 
was a sublime mystery to all less practised compounders ; 
and she would shake her fat sides with honest pride and 
meiriment, as she would narrate the fruitless efforts that 
one and another of her compeers had made to attain to her 
elevation. 

Just at present, however, Aunt Chioe is looking into the 
bake-pan ; in which congenial operation we shall leave her 
till we finish our picture of the cottage. 

In one comer of it stood a bed, covered neatty with a 
snowy spread ; and by the side of it was a piece of carpeting 
of some considerable size. In the other comer was a bed of 
much humbler pretensions, and evidently designed for 
The wail over the fireplace was adorned with some vei}^ 
brilliant scriptural prints, and a portrait of General Wash- 
ington. 

On a rough bench on the corner, a couple of w'oolly- 
headed boys, with glistening black eyes and fat shining 
cheeks, were busy in superintending the first walking opera- 
tions of the baby, ;^hich, as is usually the case, consisted in 
getting up on it^’. feet, balancing a moment, and then 
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tumbling down — each successive failure being violentiv 
cheered, as somethmg decidedly clever. ^ 

A table somewhat rheumatic in its limbs, was drawn out 
m front of the fire, and covered with a cloth, displaying 
cups and saucers of a decidedly brilliant pattern, with 
other sjunptoms of an approaching meal. At this table 

rto helf 5 "- Shelby's best hand, who. Lie 

IS to be the hero of our story, we must daguerreotype for our 

^ ^roa<i-chested, powerfuUy made 
man, of a full glossy black, and a face whose truly African 
features were characterised by an expression of grave ^d 

much kindliness Ind bene 
r jlence. There was somethmg about his whole air self- 

tambklmpKci^r ' 

He was very busily intent at this moment on a slate 
lying before him, on which he was carefully and sIowK^ 
endeavounng to accomplish a copy of some letters, hi S 
operation he was overlooked by young Mas'r George a 
smart, bnght boy of Ib^een, who appeared fully to r^lise 
the dignity of his position as instructor. 

«' mighty hungry,” said George 

Isn t that cake m the skiUet alniost dSne ? ” 

IM George,” said Aunt Chioe, lifting the 

Sown ^ 4^ f “ ’ 1 beautiful— a real lively 

brown. Ah, let me alone for dat! Missis let 

“nwf.™ !■» to 

Oh, go way, missis, says I ; ‘ it really hurts my feehn's 
XA dat ar^way ! ' S rj 

Vay ! '?" my shoe^gS 

And with this final expression of contempt for Sallv’s 
greeimess Aunt Chioe whipped the cover oS the'^ke- 
ket.L, and disclosed to view a neatly-baked nound raVA rf 
which no city confectioner need to W b?rt?ame? 

PO“t of the entertainment: 


ungle; tom^s, cabin 
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under careful tending. The whole front of it was covered 
by a large scaidet begonia and a native multifiora rose, 
which, en twisting and interiacing, left scarce a vestige of the 
rough logs to be seen. 

Let ns enter the dwelling. The evening meal at the house 
is over, and Aunt Chloe, who presided over its preparation 
as head cook, has left to inferior officers in the kitchen 
the business of clearing away and washing dishes, and 
come out into her own snug territories, to get her ole man's 
supper.'' A round, black, shining face is hers, so glossy 
as to suggest the idea that she might have been washed 
over with white of eggs, like one of her own tea-rusks. 
Her whole plump countenance beams with satisfaction 
and contentment from , under her well-starched checked 
turban, bearing on it, however, if we must confess it, a 
little of that tinge of self-consciousness which becomes 
the first cook of the neighbourhood, as Aunt Chloe was 
universally held and acknowledged to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and centre of 
her soul. Her com-cake, in all its varieties of hoe-cake, 
dodgers, muffins, and other species too numerous to mention, 
was a sublime mystery to all less practised compounders ; 
and she would shake her fat sides wdth honest pride and 
merriment, as she would narrate the fruitless efiorts that 
one and another of her compeers had made to attain to her 
elevation. 

Just at present, however. Aunt Chloe is looking into the 
bake-pan ; in which congenial operation we shall leave her 
till we finish our picture of the cottage. 

In one comer of it stood a bed, covered neatly with a 
snowy spread ; and by the side of it was a piece of carpeting 
of some considerable size. In the other comer was a bed of 
much humbler pi-etensions, and evidently designed for use. 
The wall over the fireplace was adorned with some very 
brilliant scriptural prints, and a portrait of General Wash- 
ington. 

On a rough bench on the comer, a couple of woolly- 
headed boys, with glistening black eyes and fat shining 
cheeks, were busy in superintending the first walking opera- 
tions of the baby, '^which, as is usually the case, consisted in 
getting up on its\, feet, balancing a moment, and then 






tom bling ; down — each successive failure being violently 

cheered,^ as something decidedly clever. 

* A taoie, somewhat rheumatic in its limbs, was drawn out 
in, front of the, fire, and covered -with a cloth, displayiiiff 
cups and saucers of a decidedly brilliant pattern, with 
other S 3 miptoms of an approaching meal. At this table 
was seated Uncle Tom, Mr. Shelby’s best hand, who, as he 
IS to be tile hero of our story, we must daguerreotype for our 
, , , . readers ■ He was a large, broad-chested, powerfufiy made' 
^ . man, of a full glossy black, and a face whose truly African' 
features were , characterised by an expression of and ' 
st^dy gO(^ sense, imited with much kindliness and bene- 
volence. There was something about his whole air self- 
respecting and dignified, yet united with a confiding and 
humble simplicity. ® 

^ He was vety busily intent at this moment on a slate 
lymg before him, on which he was carefuUy and slowly 
endeavoumg to accomplish a copy of some letters, in which 
operation he was overlooked by young Mas'r George a 
smart, bright boy of thirteen, who appeared fully to relilise 
the dignity of his position as instructor. ^ 

» T getting mighty hungry,” said Georre 

Isn t that cake in the skillet almost done ^ ” 

u,i . George," said Aunt Chloe, lifting the 

Sown”"^ A?Tf “ ' 1 beautiful-a real lovelv 

“e alone for dat ! Missis let Sally try 
day, jes to larn her, she“saicL 
Oh, go way, missis, says I ; ‘it really hurts mv feelin'*? 
now, to see good vitties spiled dat ar^ way ! ’ Take ris 

vLy =“0 more thal my shoe— go 

eretS^eS^AS expression of contempt for Sally’s 

kettle, and disdosed to viewT„ea%-lSed id-ca£ S 

which no city confectioner need to have been ashlmed 
Aunt^mf central point of the entertainment' 

«n.es4lrfte 

George supper in the house,” said 
Aiinfdloe.’"' ' fo; t£t 
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you did — so you did, honey/' said Aimt Chloe, 
heaping the smoking batter-cakes on liis plate; “ you know'd 
your old aimty'd keep the best for you. Oh, let you alone 
for dat — go Vay 1 " 

And with that Aunty gave George a nudge with her 
finger, designed to be immensely facetious, and turned 
again to her griddle with great briskness. 

'' Now for the cake," said Mas'r George, when the activity 
of the griddle-department had somewhat subsided. 

Soon, Master George had arrived at that pass to which 
even a boy can come (under common circumstances), when 
he really could not eat another morsel, and therefore he 
was at leisure to notice the pile of woolly-heads and glisten- 
ing eyes which were regarding their operations hungrily 
from the opposite comer. 

Here, you Mose, Pete," he said, breaking off liberal 
bits, and throwing it at them ; you want some, don't you ? 
Come, Aunt Chloe, bake them some cakes." 

And George and Tom moved to a comfortable seat in the 
diimney comer ; while Aunt Chloe, after baking a goodly 
pile of cakes took her baby on her lap, and began alter- 
nately filling its mouth and her own, and distributing 
to Mose and Pete, who seemed rather to prefer eating theirs 
as they rolled about on the floor under the table, tickling 
each other, and occasionally pulling the baby's toes. 

Presently the boj^’s emerged from under the table, and, 
with hands and faces well plastered with molasses, began 
a vigorous kissing of the baby. 

"^Get along wid ye ! " said the mother, pushing away 
their woolly heads. " Ye'll all stick together, and never 
get clar, if ye do dat fashion. Go long to de spring and 
wash yerseives ! " she said, seconding her exhortations 
by a slap, which 'resounded very formidably, but which 
seemed only to knock out so much more laugh from the 
young ones, as they tumbled precipitately over each other 
out of doors, where they fairly screamed wdth merriment. 

Did ye ever see such aggravating young uns ? " said 
Aunt Chloe, rather complacently, as, producing an old 
towel, kept for such emergencies, she poured a little water 
out of the cracked teapot on it, and began rubbing ofi lie 
molasses from the baby's face and 'hands ; and having 
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polished her till she shone, she set her down in Tom's lap, 
while she busied herself in clearing away supper. The baby 
employed the intervals in pulling Tom’s nose, scratching 
his iface, -and bur3dng her fat' hands- m , his v/oolly "hair, 
which last operation seemed to afford her special content. 

Ain’t she a peart young un I " said Tom, holding her 
from him to take a full-length view ; then, getting up, he 
set her on his broad shoulder, and began capering and 
dancing with her, while MasT George snapped at her 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and Mose and Pete, now 
returned again, roared after her like bears, till Aunt Chloe 
declared that they fairly ** took her head off with their 
noise.' 

‘’Well, now I hopes you are done,” said Aunt Chloe, 
who had been busy in pulling out a rude box of a trundle- 
bed ; ” and now, you Mose and you Pete, get into thar ; 
for we’s going to have the meetin'.” 

” Oh, mother, we don’t wanter. We wants to sit up to 
meetin’ — meetin’s is so curis. We likes ’em.” 

” La, x^mnt Chloe, shove it under, and let ’em sit up,” 
said MasT George, decisively, giving a push to the rude 
machine. 

Aunt Chloe, having thus saved appearances, seemed 
highly delighted to push the thing under, saying, as she did 
so. ” Well, mebbe ’twill do ’em some good.” 

The house now resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, to consider the accommodation and arrangements for 
the meeting. 

“What’s we to do for cheers now, I declar’ I don’t 
know,” said Aunt Chloe. As the meeting had been held at 
Uncle Tom’s weekly, for an indefinite length of time, with- 
out any more “ cheers,” there seemed some encourage- 
ment to hope that a way would be discovered at present. 

“ Well, oie man,” said Aunt Chloe, “ you’ll have to tote 
in them ar bar’ls.” 

Two empty casks were roUed into the cabin, and being 
secured from roHing by stones on each side, boards were 
laid across them, which arrangement, together with the 
turning dovm of certain tubs and pails, an^th^4isposing 
of the rickety chairs, at last complete^ Ae pfeparation. 

“ MasT George is such a beautifuJ^feader, now, I know 
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' 'pe^irs like 


he’U stay to read for us.” said Aunt Chloe • 

twiii be so much more interestin' " 

mtonation couJd prevent the effect of'^^natanUv 

were soSi’Se wStaS “a ST"' J'’" 
in the churches about, and Setoe?T>°” ’!??"“ *™® 
iaMnite character, picked uTa1”“p‘’4«S'’'- 

andfESLInlg^rJiZtte'jSLT 

Kev£[io?"f5n'’LXw‘'w s‘‘S ''■»P‘=" »< 

•;ihe now ! ■■ oSlfhS SaU ■— "jSfShS? 

on t . Is all that a-comin' sure enough ^ 

of general aininjion, fhnJrin“”®iS”“J,“ 
from time to time, with a comm^nSTi ■ °™> 

In tteSSo^h'ridntSttarf 
with a greate 
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obtained among his companions, he was looked up to with 
great respect, as a sort of minister among them ; and the 
smple, hearty, sincere style of his exhortations might have 
edited even better educated persons. But it was in prayed 
tnat^ he especiaUy excelled. Nothing could exceed ^e 
toucnmg simplicity, the childlike earnestness of his oraver 
language of Scripture, which seemed so 
entnely to have wrougnt itself mto his being as to have 
becorne a part 01 himself, and to drop from his lips un- 
consciouslj' ; m the language of a pious old negro he 
prayed right up " And so much did his prayer always 
work on the devotional leelmgs of his audiences,' that there 
seemed often a danger that it would be lost altogether in 
Soimd^ ^responses which broke out everywhere 

mile this scene was passing in the cabin of the man. one 
quite otherwise passed in the hails of the master. 

The trader and Mr. Shelby were seated together in the 
dining-room afore-named, at a table covered with pap“s 
and writing utensils. papers 

. busy in counting some bundles of bills 

which, as they were counted, he pushed over to the trader’ 
who also counted them. '•id.aer, 

yer trader ; “ and now for signing these 

Mr. Shelby hasthy drew the biUs of sale towards him 
and si^ed them like a man that hurries over some dis- 
agreeaole business, and then pushed them over with tiie 
money. Haiey produced, from a weh-wom valise a 

hminTo ’MT it a moment!’ he 

•* thing’s done ! " said the trader, gettine im 

It s aone ! ’’said Mr. Shelby, in a musing tone lrd 
fetcnmg a long breath, he repeated, " li’s done ’ " ’ 

Se S” t” 

" Haley,” said Mr. Shelby, " I hope you’ll remember that 
you promised on your honour, yL wouldn’t S £ 
without knowing what sort of hands he’s gotog toto ’’ 
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Why, 3^011 Ve just done it/' said the trader* 

Circumstances, you well know, obliged me/' said 
Shelby haughtily. 

'*Wal, you know they may 'blige me, too/' said the 
trader. ""llowsomever. I'll do the very best I can in 
gettin' Tom a good berth ; as to my treating on him bad, 
3^011 needn’t be a grain afeard. If there's an}dhing that I 
thank the Lord for, it is that Fm noways cruel/’ 

Mr. Shelby did not feel particularly reassured by these 
declarations ; but as they were the best comfort the case 
admitted of, he allowed the trader to depart in silence, and 
betook himself to a solitary cigar. 

CHAPTER V 

SHOWING THE FEELINGS OF LIVING PROPERTY ON 
CHANGING OWNERS 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby had retired to their apartment for the 
night. Turning to her husband, Mrs. Shelby said care- 
lessly : 

By the by, Arthur, who was that low-bred fellow that 
you lugged in to our dinner-table to-da}^ ? ” 

Hale^" is his name/’ said Shelb3^ turning himself rather 
uneasil}’’ in his chair, and continuing with his eyes fixed on 
a letter. 

Is he a negro trader ? " said Mrs. Shelby, noticing a 
certain embarrassment in her husband's manner. 

Wh}?-, my dear, what put that into ^^our head ? " said 
Shelby, looking up. 

Notliing— only Eliza came in here, after dinner, in a 
great worry, crying and taking on, and said you were 
talking with a trader, and that she heard him "make an 
offer for her boy — ^the ridiculous little goose I I told 
Eliza/' said Mrs. Shelby, as she continued bnishing her 
hair, ** that she v^as a little fool for her pains, and that 
you never had anything to do with that sort of person* 
Of course, I knew you never meant to sell any of our 
of ail, to such a fellow." 

in which said her husband, ‘*soT have always 

with a greater K 
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felt and said ; but the fact is, my business lies so that I 
^nnot get on without. I shaU have to sell some of mv 
hands. I’ve agreed to sell Tom.” 

" j our Tom ?— that good faithful creature !~been 
your faithful servant from a boy ! Oh, Mr. Shelby l-aS 
you have promised him his freedom, too— vou and I have 
spoken to him a hundred times of it ! Well, I can believe 
anything now ; I can believe now that you could seil little 
Hariy, poor Elip’s only child!” said Mrs. Shelby, in a 

tone between grief and indignation. j. «. 

since you must know all, it is so. I have agreed 

to be rated as if I were a monster for doing what every one 
^Ofs eveiy day. I can’t help myself.” J 

Why not make a pecuniary sacrifice ? I’m wffling to 
bear my part of the mconvenience. 0 Mr. Shelbv^ I 
faithfully, as a Christian wLan 
should-to do my duty to these poor, simple, depenSnt 
creatures. I have cared for them, instructed^ them 
watched over tnem, and known aU their little cares and ioys' 
for years and how can I ever hold up my head again arnong 

fehhfuf’ Jvr-dtnf such f 

lanhful, excellent, confidmg creature as poor Tom and 

tear from him in a moment aU we have taught him to Ze 

and value . I have taught them the duties of the familv 

01 parent and child, and husband and wife ; and hwin 

I bear to have this open acknowledgment that we care for 

no tie, no duty, no relation, however^sacred, comparS wS 

money . I have talked with Eliza about her boy— her duty 

n- over him! pmv 

foi him, and bring nim up in a Christian way ; and nw 

nd body, to a piofane, imprmdpled inan, fust to savo a 

than ^ ber.that one soul is wortli irore 

than all the money m the world ; and how will she believe 
me when she sees us turn round and seU her chfid P-sIu 

him, perhaps, to certain ruin of bodjr and soul ! 

said hE Emily— indeed I am,” 

baiu a i,r» biicloy , but I tell you now. solemn nf 

must. Haiey has come into possessimi of a mortea^ 
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whicli, if I don't dear off with him directly, will take every- 
thing before it. Fve raked, and scraped, and borrowed, 
and all but begged, and the price of these two was needed 
to make up the balance, and I had to give them up. Haley 
fancied tlie child ; he agreed to settle the matter *that way, 
and no other. I was in his power, and had to do it. If 
you feel so to have them sold, v/ould it be any better to 
. have ai/'.s,o!d,? " 

- Mrs." Shelby stood like one stricken. Finally, turning 
to her toilet, she rested her face in her hands and gave a 
sort of groan. 

** This is God's curse on slavery 1 — a bitter, bitter, most 
accursed thing ! — curse to the master and a curse to the 
slave ! I was a fool to think I could make anything good 
out of such a deadly evil. It is a sin to hold a slave under 
laws like ours ; 1 always felt it was — I always thought so 
when I was a girl — I thought so still more after I joined 
the church ; but I thought I could gild it over — I thought, 
by kindness, and care, and instruction, I could make the 
condition of mine better than freedom — fool that I was! 
I haven't any jewellery of any amount," she added thought- 
fully ; " but would not this watch do something ? — it was 
an expensive one when it was bought. If I could only, 
at least, save Eliza's child, I would sacrifice anything I 
have." 

'' Fm sorry, very sorry, Emily," said Mr, Shelby. I'm 
sorry this takes hold of you so ; but it will do no good. The 
fact is, Emily the thing's done ; the bills of sale are already 
signed, and in Haley's hands ; and you must be thankful 
it is no worse. That man has had it in his power to min 
us all, and now^ he is fairly off. If you knew the man as I 
do, you'd think that we had had a narrov/ escape.'" 

" This wretch owns that good, faithful Tom, and Eliza's 
child ? " 

" Well, my dear, the fact is, that this goes rather hard 
with me — it's a thing I hate to think of : Haley wants to 
drive matters, and take possession to-morrow. Fm going 
to get out my horse bright and early, and be off. I can't see 
Tom, that's a fact ; and you had better arrange a drive 
somewhere, and cairy Eliza off. Let the thing be done 
when she is out of sight." 
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« No no/' said Mrs. Shelby ; " I'll be in no sense accom- 
plice or help m this cruel business. I’U go and see poor old 
-P distress ! They shall see, at any 

rate, that their mistress can feel for and with them. As to 
^za I dare not thmk about it. The Lord forgive us ! 
ra us necessity should come 

xr n to this conversation whom Mr. and 

Mrs. Shelby little suspected. 

Communicating wi& their apartment was a large closet 
“to the outer passage. When Mrs’ 
her feverish and 

excited mmd had suggested the idea of this closet ; and she 
had hidden herself there, and, with her ear pressed close 
against the crack of the door, had lost not a word of the 
conversation. ^ 

VS^en the voices died into silence, she rose and crept 
stealthily away. Pale, shivering, with rigid features and 

an entirely altered being from 
the soft and timid creature she had been hitherto. She 
^ ontry, paused one moment at 

+7 ^ raised her hands in mute appeal 

to Heaven, and then turned and glided into her own room 
It was a qui^, neat apartment, on the same floor with her 
mistress s. Here was her home, and, on the whole a 
happy one it had been to her. But there, on the bed lay 
her slumbermg boy, his long curls falling neglirenftv 

S! bed-clothes: and a 
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wliidi, if I don’t dear off with him directly, will take every- 
thing before it. IVe raked, and scraped, and borrowed, 
and ail but begged, and the price of these two was needed 
to make up the balance, and I had to give them up. Haley 
fancied the child ; he agreed to settle the matter that way, 
and no other. I was in his power, and had to do it. If 
3/0U feel so to have them sold, would it be any better to 
have all sold ? ” 

Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken. Finally, turning 
to her toilet, she rested her face in her hands and gave a 
sort of groan. 

** This is God’s curse on slavery ! — a bitter, bitter, most 
accursed thing I — a curse to the master and a curse to the 
slave 1 I was a fool to think I could make anything good 
out of such a deadly evil. It is a sin to hold a slave under 
laws like ours ; I always felt it was — I always thought so 
when I was a girl — I thought so still more after I joined 
the church ; but I thought I could gild it over— I thought, 
by kindness, and care, and instruction, I could make the 
condition of mine better than freedom — fool that I was! 
I haven't any jewellery of any amount,” she added thought- 
fully ; ” but would not this watch do something ? — it was 
an expensive one when it was bought. If I could only, 
at least, save Eliza's child, I would sacrifice anything I 
.'have.” 

” I’m sorry, very sorry, Emily,” said Mr. Shelby. I'm 
sorry this takes hold of you so ; but it will do no good. The 
factls, Emily the thing’s done ; the bills of sale are already 
signed, and in Haley’s hands ; and you must be thankful 
it is no worse. That man has had it in his power to ruin 
us ail, and now he is fairly off. If you knew the man as I 
do, 3^oiTd think that we had had a narrow escape.’” 

”‘Tiiis wretch owns that good^ faithful Tom, and Eliza’s 
child ? ” ' 

” Well, my dear, the fact is, that this goes rather bard 
with me — it’s a thing I hate to think of : Haley wants to 
drive matters, and take possession to-morrow, going 
to get out my horse bright and early, and be off. I can ’t see 
Tom, that’s a fact ; and you had better arrange a drive 
somewhere, and cairy Eliza off. Let the thing be done 
when she is out of sight.” 
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no, said Mrs. Shelby ; “ I'll be in no sense accom- 
plice or help in this cruel business. I’U go and see poor old 
Tom, God help him in his distress ! They shall see, at anv 
rate, that their mistress can feel for and with them. As to 
Ehza, I dare not think about it. The Lord forgive us ! 
What Lave we done that this cruel necessity should come 

nr listener to this conversation whom Mr. and 

' Mrs. Shelby little suspected. 

Communicating with their apartment was a large closet 
opening by a door iiVo the outer passage. When Mrs.’ 
Shelby had dismissed Eliza for the night, her feverish and 
excited mmd had suggested the idea of this closet ; and she 
had hidden herself there, and, with her ear pressed close 
agamst the crack of the door, had lost not a word of the 
conversation. 

voices died into silence, she rose and crept 
stealthily away. Pale, shivering, with rigid features and 
comprepd lips, she looked an entirely altered being from 
the soft and timid creature she had been hitherto^ Sim 
moved cautiously along the entry, paused one moment at 
her mistress s door, and raised her hands in mute appeal 
to Heaven, and then turned and glided into her own room 
It was a quiet, neat apartment, on the same floor %vith h^r 

whole, a 

K I? But there, on the bed, lay ' 

her siumbermg boy, his long curls falling negiigentiv 

open, his 

Hit ! * bed-clothes, and a 

smue spread hke a sunbeam over his whole face 

fellow!" said Eliza; "they have 
sold you ; but your mother wffl save you yet 1 " 

took a piece of paper and a pencil, and wrote hastily : 

don't •' “e ungrateful- 

dont think hard of me, any way! I heard all you and 

master said to-night. I am going"^ to try to save my Lv- 

yourlSi^esst" ® 

Hastily folding and directing this, she went to a drawer 
and made up a little package of clothing for her boy which 

she tied with a handkerchief firmly rolnd her waiS ; and 
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so foHd is a mother's remembrance that, even in the terrors 
of that hoar, she did not forget to put in the little package 
one or two of his favourite toys, reserving a gaily-painted 
parrot to amuse him when she should be called on to 
awaken him. It was some trouble to arouse the little 
sleeper ; but, after some effort, he sat up, and was playing 
with Ills bird, while his mother was putting on her bonnet 
.-and .shawl ■ 

Where are you going, mother ? ” said he, as she drew 
near the bed with his little coat and cap. 

“ Hush 1 Hany," she said ; mustn't speak loud, or 
they will hear us. A wicked man was coming to take 
little Harry away from his mother and carry him 'way off 
in the dark ; but mother won't let him. She's going to 
put on her little boy's cap and coat, and run off with him, 
so the ugly man can't catch him." 

Saying these words, she had tied and buttoned on the 
child's simple outfit and, taking him in her arms, she 
whispered to him to be very still ; and, opening a door in 
her room, which led into the outer verandah, she glided 
noiselessly out. 

It was a sparkling, frosty, starlight night, and the 
mother wrapped tlie shawl close round her child, as, 
perfectly quiet with vague terror, he clung round her neck. 
A few minutes brought them to the window of Uncle Tom's 
cottage, and Eiiga stopping, tapped lightly at the ¥/indow- 
'"pane.' 

The prayer-meeting at Uncle Tom's had, in the order of 
hymn-singing, been protracted to a very late hour ; and as 
Uncle Tom had indulged himself in a few lengthy solos 
afterwards, the consequence was that, although it was now 
between twelve and one o'clock, he and his worthy help- 
meet were not yet asleep. 

Good Lord ! what's that ? " said Aunt Ciiloe, starting 
up, and hasthy drawing the curtain. " My sakes alive, if 
it an't Lizy I Get on your clothes, old man, quick I I'm 
gwine to open the door." 

And, suiting the action to -the word, the door flew open, 
and the light of the tallow candle, which Tom had hastily 
lighted, fell on the haggard face and dark eyes of the 
fugitive. 
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" Lord bless you ! I’m skeered to look at ye, Lizy ! 
Are ye tuck sick, or what’s come over ye ? ” 

"I’m running away. Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe— 
carridng og my child. Master sold him ! ’’ 

"Sold him ? ’’ echoed both, lifting up their hands in 
dismay. 

“ Yes, sold him ! ’’ said Eliza firmly. I crept into the 
closet by mistress’s door to-night, and I heard master tell 
missis that he had sold my Harry and you. Uncle Tom, 
both to a trader, and that he was going off this morning on 
his horse, and that the man was to take possession to-day.’’ 

Tom had stood during this speech with his hands raised, 
and his eyes dilated, like a man in a dream. Slowly and 
gradually, as its meaning came over him, he collapsed 
rather than seated himself, on his old chair, and sa-nV his 
head down upon his knees. 

.. i ” said Aunt Chloe. 

Oh, It don t seem as if it was true 1 What has he done 
that mas’r should sell him ? ’’ 

“ He hasn’t done an3ffhing— it isn’t for that. Master 
don t want to sell, and missis — she's always good. I heard 
her plead and beg for us ; but he told her ^twas no use— 
that he was m this man's debt, and that this man had got 
the power over him— and that if he didn't pay him off 
clear, it would end in his having to sell the place and ah 
the people and move off. Yes, I heard him say there w^as 
no choice between selling these two and selling all; the 
man v/as driving them so hard. Master said he was sorry * 
but oh missis I you ought to have heard her talk ! If she 
an t a Christian and an angel, there never w'as one, I'm a 
wicked girl to leave her so ; but then I can't help it. She 
said herself one soul was worth more than the world * 
and this boy has a soul, and if I let him be carried off, who 
knows what il become of it ? It must be right ; but if it 
^ Lord forgive me, for I can't help doing it " 

, “an ! ’’ said Aunt Chloe, " why don’t you go 

too ? _ Will you wait to be toted down river, where they 
kiU niggers with hard work and starving? I’d a heao 
rathm- die than go there, any day ! There’s time for ve; 
be off with Lizy--you ve got a pass to come and go ^ny 
tune. Come, bustle up, and I’ll get vour thine-s fofrpth«r ” 
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Tom slowly raised his hand, and looked sorrowfully but 
quietly around, and said : 

No, no ; I an't going. Let Eliza go— it's her right I 
■■ w be the one to say no, Tan't in natuf for her^ to 

stay ; but 33'ou heard what she said ' ! : If I must be sold, or 
all the people on the place, and everytliing'go to rack, why, 
let me be sold, I s'pose I can b'ar it as well as any on ''em/' 
he added wdiiie something like a sob and a sigh shook his 
broad, rough chest convulsively. '' Mas'r always found 
me on the spot — ^he always will. I never have broke trust, 
nor used my pass no ways contrary to my word, and I 
never will. It's better for me alone to go ''than to break 
up the place and sell ail. Mas'r an't to blame, Cliloe ; 
and he'll take caxe of you and the poor " 

Here he turned to the rough trundle-bed full of little 
woolly heads, and broke fairly down. He leaned over the 
back of the chair, and covered his face with his large hands. 
Sobs, heavy, hoarse, and loud, shook the chair, and great 
tears fell through his fingers on the floor. 

** And now/' said Eliza, as she stood in the door, ** I saw 
my husband only this afternoon, and I little knew then 
what was to come. They have pushed him to the very last 
standing-place, and he told me to-da}?- that he was going 
to run away. Do try, if you can, to get w^ord to him. Tell 
him how I went, and wh}^ I went ; and tell him I'm going to 
^ try a'lid find Canada. ' You mu.st give m}/ love to' him, a'nd' ' 
:■ tell him if I never see :'him again/' :She*tumed away, 'and ' 
.stood :With 'her back to them, for a moment and then added,;.;' 
. in', a husky voice, tell Lim. to-be as good'as he,can,,.'.'-aiid'''' 
. try and meet me in 'the- kingdo-m' of .heaven./' 

A few last words and tears, a few simple adieus and bless- 
ings, and, clasping her wondering and- afiright'ed child in'- her 
arms, she glided noiselessly -away,- 
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\ \ times. Poor thing 1 ” sh 

added, to herself, with a sigh. 

Andy soon returned, with eyes veiy wide in astonish 
ment. 

drawers is all open, and he 
dungs all aying every which way ; and I believe she’ 
just done dared out ! 

The truth flashed upon Mr. Shelby and his wife at the sam* 
moment. He exclaimed : 

'' Then she suspected, and she’s off ! " 

“ The Lord be thanked ! ’’ said Mrs. Shelby. " I trasi 

S0© IS* 

Wife, you talk like a fool I ReaUy, it will be some- 
thing pretty awkward for me, if she is. Haley saw that I 
hesitated about selling tins child, and he’ll think I con- 
nived at It to get him out of the way. It touches mv 
honour ! And Mr. Shelby left the rohm hastily ' 
There was great running and ejaculating, and opening 
and shutting of doors, and the appearance ef faces in ail 
S^hom^ “ different places, for about a quarter of 

Very soon about a dozen young imps were roosting, like sc- 

luck appnse the strange mas’r of his ill 

“1 say ^ now, Shelby, this yer’s a most extr’or’narv 
busmess ! aid Haley, as he abruptly entered the parloiZ 
It seems that gal s off, with her young un.“ 
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Sir/' said Mr. Shelby, if jou wishto communicate with 
me, you must observe something of the decorum of a gentle- 
man. Andy, take Mr. Haley's hat and riding-whip. Take 
a seat, sir ; I regret to say that the young woman, excited 
by overhearing, or having reported to her, something of this 
business, has taken her child in the night, and made off." 

“I did expect fair dealing in this matter, I confess/' 
said Haley. 

“ Weil, sir," said Mr. Shelby, turning sharply roimd upon 
him, " what am I to understand by that remark ? If any 
man calls my honour in question, I have but one answer 
for him." 

The trader cowered at this, and in a somewhat low tone 
said that " it was plaguy hard on a fellow, that had made a 
fair bargain, to be gulled in that way." 

" Mr. Haley," said Mr. Shelby, “ if I did not think you 
had some cause for disappointment I should not have 
borne from you the rude and unceremonious style of your 
entrance into my parlour this morning. I say thus much, 
however, since appearances call for it, that I shall allow of 
no insinuations cast upon me, as if I were at ail partner to 
any unfairness in this matter. Moreover, I shall feel 
bound to give you every assistance, in the use of horses, 
servants, etc,, in the recovery of your property. So, in 
short, Haley," said he, suddenly dropping from the tone 
of dignified coolness to his ordinary one of easy frankness, 
"the best way for you is to keep good-natured and eat some 
breakfast, and we will then see what is to be done." 

Mrs. Shelby now rose, and said her engagements would 
prevent her being at the breakfast-table that morning ; and 
deputing a very respectable mulatto woman to attend to 
the gentlemen's coffee at the sideboard, she left the room. 

Never did fall of any prime minister at court occasion 
wider surges of sensation than the, report of Tom's fate 
among his compeers on the place/ 'Ht was the topic in 
every mouth, everywhere ; and nothing was done in the 
house or in the field, but to discuss its probable results. 
Eliza's flight — ^an unprecedented event on the place — ^was 
also a great accessory in stimulating the general excitement. 

Black Sam, as he was commonly called, from his being 
about three shades' blacker 'than any other son of ebony 
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^ oa tlie place, was revolving the matter profoundedly in all 
..' its phases and bearings, with a . comprehensiveness ^ of , 
^ vision and a strict look-out tO' his own personal well-being 
that would have done credit to any white patriot in Wash- 

' .ington. 

. "' Ws an ill wind dat blows nohwar-~dat ar a fact/' 
said Sam sententioiisly, giving an additional hoist to his 
pantaloons and adroitly substituting a long nail in place of a 
missing suspender-button, with which effort of mechanical 
genius he seemed highly delighted. 

'' Yes, it's an ill wind blows nowhar/' he repeated. No%v, 
dar, Tom's down. Wal, course der's room for some nigger 
to be up ; and why not dis nigger ? — dat's de idee. ^ Tom, 
a-ridin' round de countr}^^ — boots blacked — pass in his 
pocket — ail grand as Cuffee ; who but he ? Now, why 
shouldn't Sam ? — dat's what I want to know." 

Halloo, Sam — 0 Sam ! Mas'r wants you to catch Bitt 
and Jerry," said Andy, cutting short Sam's soliloquy. t 
" High 1 What's afoot now, young un ? " 

Wdiy, you don't know, I s'pose, that Lizy's cut sticke 
and dared out with her yoimg un ? " ^ ^ ^ 

" You teach your granny 1 " said Sam, with infinite cono 
tempt. " Knowed it a heap sight sooner that you did 
this nigger an't so green, now I " s 

“ Well, anyhow, mas'r wants Bill and Jerry geared righs 
up ; and you and I's to go with Mas'r Haley, to look arte., 
her." d 

" Good, now ; dat's de time o' day ! " said Sam. It'- 
Sam dat's called for in dese yer times. He's de nigger. Se<- 
if I don't cotcli her now ; mas'r '11 see what Sam can do 1 '‘3 
" Ah I but, Sam," said Andy, " you'd better think twice 
for missis don't want her cotched, and she'll be in your 
wool" 

" High ! " said Sam, opening his eyes. ** How you knoiv 

Heard her say so, my own self, dis blessed momin', when 
I bring in mas'r's shaving-water. She sent me to see v/hy 
Lizy didn't come to dress her ; and when I teiied her she 
was off, she just ris up, and ses she, ' The Lord be praised ! ' 
and mas'r he seemed real mad, and ses he, ' Wife, you talk 
like a fool ! ' But Lor, she'll bring him to ! I knows well 

c 
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enoBgli how that'll be— it's allers best' to' stand missis', s 
the fence, now I tell yer." 

Black Sam, upon this, scratched his woolly pate, and 
gave a hitch to his pantaloons, which w^as his regular 
organised method of assisting his mental perplexities. 

Can't you see through a ladder, ye black nigger ? 
Missis don't want dis yer Mas'r Haley to get Lizy's boy ; 
dat's de go ! " 

'' High ! " said Sam, with an indescribable intonation, 
known only to those who have heard it among the negroes. 

'‘And I tell you more'n all," said Andy; "I specs 
you'd better be making tracks for dem bosses — mighty 
sudden, too ! — for I beam missis' 'quirin' arter yer — so 
\ you've stood foolin' long enough." 

\ Sam, upon this, began to bestir himself in real earnest, 
and after a while appeared, bearing down gloriously tovrards 
bo the house, wdth Bill and Jerry in a full can ter, and adroitly 
gj^tliirowing himself off before they had any idea of stopping, 
bohe brought them up alongside of the horse-post like a 
tornado. Haley's horse, which was a skittish young colt, 
a^jjyvinced and bounced, and pulled hard at his halter. 
boi '' Ho, ho ! " said Sam, " skeery, are ye ? " and his black 
s@j*visage lighted up with a curious, mischievous gleam. " I'll 
shc^^ now," said he. 

of ( There was a large beech -tree overshadowing the place, 
the small, sharp, triangular beech -nuts la}^ scattered 
ground. With one of these in his fingers, 
]Sam approached the colt, stroked and patted, and seemed 
pn apparently busy in soothing his agitation. On pretence 

adjusting the saddle, he adroitly slipped under it the 
sharp little nut, in such a manner that the least weight upon 
, the Wddle would annoy the nervous sensibilities of the 
animal, without leaving any perceptible graze or wound. 

" Dar 1 " he said, rolling his eyes with an approving grin ; 

I:"'.'."': '.■ 

At this moment Mrs. Shelby appeared on the balcony, 
beckoning to him. 

" Well, Sam, you are to go wuth Mr. Haley to show him 
the road, and help him. ■ Be careful of the horses, Sam, 
you know Jerry was a little lame last week ; don'^ ride them 
too fast/' 
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Mrs. Shelby spoke the last words with a low voice, and 
strong emphasis. . 

Let dis child alone for dat ! said'- Sam, rolling up his 
eyes with ,a volume of meaning. “ Yes., missis, I'll look 
for de bosses i ,, , , 

At this instant, Haley appeared on ■ the’ verandah. Some- 
what mollified by certain cups of very good coffee, he came 
out smiling and talking, in tolerably restored humour. Sam 
and Andy, clawing for certain fragmentary palmdeaves, 
which they were in the habit of considering as hats, flew to 
the horse-posts, to be ready to help mas'r.''' 

Weil, boys,'' said Haley, ** look alive now ; we must 
■lose no time." 

"Not a bit of him, mas'r I " said Sam, putting Haley's 
rein in his hand, and holding his stirrup, while Andy was 
untying the other two horses. 

The instant Haley touched the saddle, the mettlesome 
creature bounded from the earth with a sudden spring that 
threw his master sprawling, some feet off, on the soft, dry 
turf. Sam, with frantic ejaculations, made a dive at the 
reins, but only succeeded in brushing the palm -leaf afore- 
named into the horse's eyes, which by no means tended to 
allay the confusion of bis nerves. So, with great vehemence, 
he overturned Sam,^and giving two or three contemptuous 
snorts, flourished his heels vigorously in the air and was 
soon prancing away towards the lower end of the lawn, 
follow'ed by Bill and Jerry, whom Andy had not failed 
to let loose, speeding them off with various direful ejacu- 
lations. And now ensued a miscellaneous scene of con- 
fusion. Sam and Andy ran and shouted, dogs barked here 
and there, and Milce, Mose, Mandy, Fanny, and all the 
smaller specimens on the place, both male and female, 
raced, clapped hands, wLooped and shouted, with out- 
rageous ofliciousness and untiring zeal. 

Haley's horse, which was a white one, and very fleet and 
spirited, appeared to enter into the spirit of the scene with 
great gusto ; and having for his coursing ground a lawn of 
nearly half a mile in extent, gently sloping down on every 
side into indefinite woodland, he appeared to take infinite 
delight in seeing how near he could allow his pursuers to 
approach him, and then, when witliin a hand's breadth. 
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■wliisk off with a start and a snort, like a mischievous beast 
as he was, and career far down into some alley of the wood- 
lot. Nothing was farther from Sam's mind than to have 
any one of the troop taken until such season as should seem 
to him most befitting, and the exertions that he made were 
certainly most heroic. Like the sv/ord of Cmur de Lion, 

^ .which' always blazed in the- front of the thickest of the 
■battle,. Sam's palm-leaf was to. be seen ever 5 where when." 
.'there was the least ■ danger that a horse could be caught ; ■ 
there be would bear down full tilt, shouting, Now for 
it I Cotch him ! Cotch him ! " in a way that would set 
everything to indiscriminate rout in a moment. 

Haley ran up and down, and cursed and swore, and 
stamped miscellaneously. Mr. Shelby in vain tried to 
shout directions from the balcony ; and Mrs. Shelby from 
her chamber window alternately laughed and wondered, 
not without some inkling of what lay at tlie bottom of all 
this confusion. 

At last, about twelve o'clock, Sam appeared triumphant, 
mounted on Jerry, with Haley's horse by his side, reeking 
with sweat, but with flashing eyes and dilated nostrils, 
showing that the spirit of freedom had not yet entirely 
subsided. 

He's cotched 1 " he exclaimed triumphantly. '' If "t 
hadn't been for me, they might a bust theirselves, all on 
'em ; but I cotched him ! " 

You 1 " growled Haley in no amiable mood. If 't 
hadn't been for you, this never ^ would have happened." 

Lord bless us, mas'r 1 " said Sam, in a tone of the 
deepest concern ; " and me that has been racin' and chasin' 
till the sweat jest pours off me 1 " 

‘‘ Weil, well ! " said Haley, you've lost me neax three 
hours, with your cursed nonsense. Now let's be off, and 
have no more fooling." 

Why, mas'r," said Sam, in a deprecating tone, ** I 
believe you mean to kill us ail clar, horses and all. . Here we 
were all just ready to drop down, and the critters all in a 
reek of sweat. Why, mas'r won't think of startin' on now 
till arter dinner. Mas'r's boss wants rabbin' down ; see 
how he's splashed hisself ; and Jerry limps too ; don't 
think missis would be willin' .to have us start dis yer way. 
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no liow. Lord bless you, mas'r, we can ketch up, if we do 
stop ! Lizy never was no great of a walker.” 

Mrs. Slieiby, who, greatly to her amusement, had over- 
lieard this conversation from the verandah, now resoh'ed 
to do her part. She came fonvard, and courteously « x» 
pressing her concern for Haley's accident, pressed him to 
stay to dinner, saying that the cook should bring it on the 
..table immediateh/. ■ . . 

Thus, all things considered, Haley, with rather an 
equivocal grace, proceeded to the parlour, while Sam, 

■ roiling his. eyes after him, with unutterable meaning, pro- 
ceeded gravely with the horses to the stable-yard. 

. . " Did yei' see .m..issis up^ stars at the- winder .? I seed her 
laughin’,” said Sam. 

" I'm sure, I was racin' so, I didn't see nothing,” said 
Andy. 

" Well, yer see,” said Sam, proceeding gravely to w^ash 
down Haley’s pony, " I’se 'quired what yer may call a 
habit o’ * hobservation* Andy. It’s a very ’portant habit, 
indy ; and I 'commend yer to be cultivatin' it now yer 
young. Hist up that hind foot, Andy. Yer see, Andy, it’s 
bobservaiion makes all de difference in niggers. Didn't I see 
which way the wind blew dis yer momin' ? Didn't I see 
what missis wanted, though she never let on ? Dat ar's 
bobservation, Andy. I 'spects it’s what you may cal! a 
faculty. Faculties is different In different peoples, but 
cultivation of 'em goes a great way.” 

” I guess if I hadn't helped your bobservation dis momin', 
yer wouldn’t have seen your "way so smart,” said Andy. 

" Andy,” said Sam, " you's a promisin' diild, der an’t no 
manner o' doubt. I think lots of yer, Andy ; and I don't 
feel no ways ashamed to take idees from you. V/e 
oughtenter overlook nobody, Andy, 'cause the smartest on 
us gets tripped up sometimes. And so, Andy, let's go up to 
the house^ now. Ill be boun' missis 'H give us an un- 
common good bite dis yer time.” 
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: .CHAPTER, VII;'.. 

■ THE mother's,, struggle 

:''lT\is,iiiiipossible to conceive a human creature more wholly 
desolate and forlorn than Eliza, when she turned her foot™ 
steps from Uncle Tom's cabin. 

Her boy was old enough to have walked by her side, and, 
in an indilferent case, she would only have led him by the 
hand ; but now the bare thought of putting him out of her 
arms made her shudder, and she strained him to her bosom 
with a convulsive grasp, as she went rapidly forward. 

The frosty groiind creaked beneath her feet, and she 
trembled at the sound ; every quaking leaf and fluttering 
shadov/ sent the blood backward to her heart, and quickened 
her footsteps. She wondered within herself at the strength 
that seemed to be come upon her ; for she felt the weight of 
her boy as if it had been a feather, and every flutter of fear 
seemed to increase the supernatural power that bore her 
on, while from her pale lips burst forth, in frequent 
ejaculations, the prayer to a Friend above, Lord, help — 
Lord, save me 1" 

The child slept. At first, the novelty and alarm kept 
him waking ; but his mother so hurriedly repressed every 
breath or sound, and so assured him that if he were only 
still she would certainly save him, that he clung quietly 
round her neck and gradually slept 1 

The boundaries of the fann, the grove, the wood-lot, 
passed by her dizzily, as she walked on ; and still she went, 
leaving one familiar object after another, slacking not, 
pausing not, till reddening daylight found her man^/ a 
long mile from all traces of any familiar objects upon the 
open highw^ay. 

She had often been, with her mistress, to visit some con™ 

nexions, in the little village of T , not far from the Ohio 

River, and knew the road well. To go thither, to escape 
across the Ohio River, were the first hurried outlines of her 
plan of escape ; beyond that she cq:oM only hope in God. 

When horses and vei^-gies begMTtolnS^'^^^ong the high- 
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way, with that alert perception peculiar to a state of excite- 
ment, and r.'hich seems to be a sort of inspiration, she 
became aware that her headlong pace and distracted air 
migh t bring on her remark and suspicion. She therefore put 
the boy on tl e ground, and, adjusting her dress and bonnet 
she walksd on at as rapid a pace as she thought consistent 
with the preservation of appearances. 

After a v/!d!e, tijey came to a thick patch of woodland, 
through which murmured a clear brook. As the child com- 
plained of hunger and thirst, she climbed over the fence with 
him ; and, sitting down behind a large rock which concealed 
them from the road, she gave him a breakfast out of her 
little package. 

She was many miles past any neighbourhood where she 
was personally known. She stopped at noon at a neat 
faranhoiisa, to rest herself, and buy some dinner for her 
child and self ; for, as the danger decreased with the 
distance, the supernatural tension of the nervous system 
lessened, and she found herself both weary and hungry. 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village of T — by 
the Ohio River, weary and footsore, but still strong in heart. 
Her first glance was at the river, which lay, like Jordan 
between her and the Canaan of liberty on the other side. ’ 

It was now early spring, and the river was swollen and 
turbulent ; great cakes of floating ice were swinging heavily 
to and fro in the turbid waters. Owing to the peculiar form 
of the shore on the Kentucky side, the land bending far out 
into thepvater, the ice hao been lodged and detained in great 
quantities, and the narrow' channel which swept round the 
bend was full of ice, piled one cake over another, thus fonm- 
ing a temporar)^ barrier to the descending ice, which lodp'ed 
and formed a great undulating raft, filling up the whole 
nver, and extending almost to the Kentucky shore, 

Hiza stood for a moment, contemplating this unfavour- ' 
able aspect of’ things, which she saw at once must prevent 
the usua ferrj^-boat from running, and then turned into a 
sm^^ public-house on the bank, to make a few inquiries 
■The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing and stewing 
operations, over the fire, preparatory to the evening meal, 
stopped, wift a fork in her hand, as Eliza’s sweet and 
piauitive voice arrested ber. 
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CHAPTER „Vn . ' 

THE ■■ mother's. STRUGGLE ' 

:TT'is impossible to conceive a human,' creature' more wholly 
desolate and forlorn than Eliza, when she turned her foot- 
steps from Uncle Tom's cabin. 

Her boy was old enough to have walked by her side, and, 
in an indifferent case, she would only have led him by the 
hand ; but now the bare thought of putting him out of her 
arms made her shudder, and she strained him to her bosom 
vrith a convulsive grasp, as she went rapidly forward. 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, and she 
trembled at the sound ; every quaking leaf and fiuttering 
shadow sent the blood backward to her heart, and quickened 
her footsteps. She wondered within herself at the strength 
that seemed to be come upon her ; for she felt the freight of 
her boy as if it had been a feather, and every fuitter of fear 
seemed to increase the supernatural power that bore her 
on, while from her pale lips burst forth, in frequent 
ejaculations, the prayer to a Friend above, Lord, help — 
Lord, save me 1" 

The child slept. At first, the novelty and alarm, kept 
him waking ; but his mother so hurriedly repressed every 
breath or sound, and so assured him that if he were only 
still she would certainly save him, that he clung quietly 
round her neck and gradually slept ! 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the w^ood-Iot, 
passed by her dizzily, as she walked on ; and still she went, 
leaving one familiar object after another, slacking not, 
pausing not, till reddening daylight found her rmny a 
long mile from all traces of any familiar objects upon "the 
open highway. 

She had often been, with her mistress, to visit some con- 
nexions, in the little village of T , not far from the Ohio 

River, and knew tlie road well. To go thither, to escape 
across the Ohio River, were the first hurried outlines of her 
plan of escape ; beyond that she^,:uld only hope in God. 

■ When horses 'and vebjifles the high- 
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way, with that alert perception peculiar to a state of excite- 
ment, and which seems to be a sort of inspiration, she 
became aware that her headlong pace and distracted air 
migh t bri.ng on her remark and suspicion. She therefore put 
the boy on t’ie ground, and, adjusting her dress and bonnet 
she waiiied on at as rapid a pace as she thought consistent 
with the preservation of appearances. 

After a v/hlle, they came to a thick patch of w'oodland, 
through which murmured a clear brook. As the child com- 
plained of hunger and thirst, she climbed over the fence with 
him ; and, sitting down behind a large rock which concealed 
them from the road, she gave him a breakfast out of her 
little package. 

She was many miles past any neighbourhood where she 
was personally known. She stopped at noon at a neat 
farmtiouse, to rest herself, and buy some dinner for her 
child and seif ; for, as the danger decreased with the 
distance, the supernatural tension of the nervous system 
lessened, and she found herself both weary and hungry 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village of T-— by 
the Ohio River, weary and footsore, but still strong in heart 
Her first^ glance was at the river, which lav, like Jordan 
between ner and the Canaan of liberty on the other side. 

It was now early spring, and the river was swollen and 
turbulent great cakes of floating ice were swinging heavily 
to and no in the turbid waters. Owing to the peculiar form 
of the Siioie on the Kentucky side, the land bending far out 
into tne water the ice had been lodged and detained in great 
quantities, and the narrow channel which swept round the 
bend was iuL oi ice, piled one cake oyer another, thus form- 
mg a temporary, barrier to the descending ice, which lodged, 
and formed a great undulating raft, filling up the whole 
extending almost to the Kentucky shore 
Ehza stood for a moment, contemplating this unfavour- ' 
able aspect of things which .she saw at once must prevent 
the usual ferty-boat from running, and then turned into a 
sm^ puDhe-house on the bank, to make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing and stewing 
operations, over the fire, preparatory to the evening meaL 
stopped, with a fork in her hand, as Eliza’s sweet and 
plamtive voice arrested her. , . - 
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it ? '^she.,said. ^ 

: . -'Isn*t there a ferry or boat that takes people over . to: 

BOW she said. 

'' No, indeed !, said the woman ; the boat has stopped' 

Eliza's look of dismay and disappointment stmck the 
■woman,' and she said 

There's a man a piece down here that's going over with 
some truck this evening, if he durs' to ; he'll be in here to 
supper to-night, so j^ou'd better set down and w^ait. That's 
a sweet little fellow/' added the woman, offering him a 
cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried with weariness. 

Poor fellow 1 he isn't used to walking, and I've hurried 
him on so/' said Eliza. 

** Well, take him into this room," said the woman, 
indicating iniio a small bedroom, 'where stood a comfortable 
bed. Eliza laid the weary boy upon it, and held his hands 
in hers till he was fast asleep. For her there was no rest. 
As a fire in her bones, the thought of the pursuer urged her 
on ; and she gazed with longing eyes on the sullen, surging 
waters that lay between her and liberty. 


/ 'Here we must take our leave- of her for the' present, 'to 
follow the course of her pursuers. 

/'■Though' Mrs., Shelby ; had' promised that ' the' dinner', 
should be hurried on table, yet it was soon seen, as the 
thing has often been seen before, that it required more' than', 
one to make a bargain. . So., although the' order' was fairly' 
:g,iven, out in Haley's, hearing, -and. carried to Aunt Chloe by 
at least half a dozen juvenile messengers, that dignitary 
only gave certain very gruff snorts and tosses of her head, 
and went on with every operation in an unusually leisurely 
and circumstantial manner. 

For some singular reason, an impression seemed to reign 
among the servants generally that missis would not be par- 
ticularly disobliged by delay ; and it was wonderful what 
a number of counter accidents occurred constantly, to retard 
the course of things. One luckless wight contrived to 
upset the gravy ; and then gravy had to be got up de mm, 
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■ . .with due. care .and formality, Aunt Cliloe, watching and 

■ ..rstirring with dogged precision, answering shorth/, to ail^ 

■ suggestions of haste, that she wam't a-going to have raw 
'..gravy on the table, to help nobody's catchings." One 

tumbled down with the water, and had to go to the spring. 

' for more; and another precipitated the butter into the^ 
' path of events ; and there was, from time to time, giggling 
news brought into the kitchen that “ Mas'r Hale}^ v/as 
mighty oneasy, and that he couldn't sit in his cheer no 
ways, but was a-walkin' and stalkin' to the winders and 
through the porch." 

Tom was summoned to the parlour. 

‘*Toni," said his master kindly, “ I want you to notice 
that I give this gentleman bonds to forfeit a thousand 
dollars if you are not on the spot ’when he wants you ; 
he's going to-day to look after his other business, and you 
can have the day to yourself. Go anywhere you like, boy." 
" Thank you,"mas'r," said Tom. 

" And mind yerself," said^ the trader, " and don't you 
come it over your master with any o' yer nigger tricks ; 
for I'll take every cent out of him, if you an't thar. If he'd 
hear to me, he wouldn't trust any on ye — slippery as eels ! " 

" Mas'r," said Tom — as he stood very straight — " I was 
jist eight years old when ole missis put yon into my arms, 
and you wasn't a year old. ' Thar,' says she, ' Tom, that's 
to be your young mas'r ; take good care on him,' say she, 

: And now I Jist ask you, mas'r, have ! ever broke' word to 
you, or gone contrary to you, 'specially since I was a 
'.Christian 

^Mr. Shelby was fairly overcome, and the tears rose to 
his eyes. 

&y good boy," said he, " the Lord loiows you say but 
the truth ; and if I was able to help it, all the world shouldn't 
buy you." 

" And sure as I'm a Christian woman,"- said Mrs. Shelby, 

" you shall be redeemed as soon as I can any way bring 
together means. " Sir," she said to Haley, take good 
account of who you sell him to, and let me know." 

" Lor, yes, for that matter," said the trader, ** I may 
bring him up .in a year, not much the wuss for wear, and 
trade him back." 
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*'111 trade with you,. 'then, aud make it .ior ^your- 
-TOnta^/-' said Mrs. Shelby.. ^ 

** course/* said the trader, '* all equal with me ; 
ii*ves trade *em up as down, so I does a good business. All 
I want is a livin*, you know, ma'am ,* that's all any on us 
wants, I s'pose." 

At two o'clock Sam and Andy brought the horses up to 
the posts, apparently greatly refreshed and invigorated by 
the scamper of the morning, 

Sam was there new oiled from dinner, with an abundance 
of zealous and ready officiousness. As Haley approached, 
he was boasting, in flourishing style, to Andy, of the evident 
and eminent success of the operation, now that he had 
** fa'riy come to it." 

** Your master, I s'pose, don't keep no dogs ? " said 
Haley thoughtfully, as he prepared to mount. 

"Heaps on 'em," said Sam triumphantly; " thar's 
Bruno — he's a roarer ! and, besides that, 'bout every nigger 
on us keeps a pup of some natur' or other." 

*' Poh I " said Haley — and he said something else, too, 
with regard to the said dogs, at which Sam muttered : 

** I don't see no use cussin' on 'em, no way." 

" But your master don't keep no dogs (I pretty much 
know he don't) for trackin' out niggers ? " 

Sam knew exactly what ho meant, but he kept on a look 
of earnest and desperate simplicity. 

** Our dogs all smells round considerable sharp. I 'spect 
they's the kind, though they han't never had no practice. 
They's far dogs, though, at most anything, if you'd get 'em 
started. Here, Bruno," he called, whistling to the lumber- 
ing Newfoundland, who came pitching tumultuously 
tovv’'ard them. • ' . 

" You go hang ! " said Haley, getting up. " Come, 
tumble up, now." 

"Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously contriving to 
tickle Andy as he did so, which occasioned Andy to split 
out into a laugh, greatly to Haley's indignation, who made 
a cut at him with his riding-whip. 

" I's stonished at yer, Andy," said Sam, with awful 
gravity. ^ " This yer's a seiis business, Andy; ' Yer mustn't ' 
be a-maldn' game. This yer an't no way io help mas'r." 
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I shall take the straight road to the river," said Haley 
decidedly, after they had come. 'to the boundaries • of the"' 
estate, I know the way of ail of-'em— the}^ make tracks'- 
' 'for: the,underg ■ 

'.:,"Sartm,"' said/Sam, 'M de idee."' Mash Haley hits' 
de right thing in' de middle. Now, der's two roads to de 
■' W and der pike— which mash mean ■ 

'.' "to take ? " 

Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised at hearing 
this new geograph icai fact, but instantly coniimied what 
he said by a vehement reiteration. 

" 'Cause," said Sam, " Fd rather be hlined to 'magine 
that Liz'd take de dirt road, bein' it's the least travelled." 

Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old bird, 
and naturally/ inclined to be suspicious of chaff, w’^as rather 
brought up by this view of the case. 

" If yer wam’t both on yer such cussed liars, now ! " 
said he contemplatively, as he pondered a moment. 

“ Course," said Sam, "'mas'r can do as he'd ruthsr ; go 
de straight road, if mas'r think best— it's all one to us. 
Now, vvdien I study 'pon it, I think de straight road de 
best deridedly.” 

" She would naturally go a lonesome way," said Haley, 
thinking aloud, not minding Sam's remark. 

''The dirt road begins a little piece ahead," said Sam, 
giving a wink to Andy with the eye which was on Andy's 
side of the head ; and he added gravely, " but I've studded ' 
on de matter, and I'm quite clar we ought not to go dat 
ar way. I nebber been over it no way. It's despit lone- 
some, and we might lose our way. Whar we'd come to, de 
Lord only knows." 

" NeverthoFss," said Haley, ** I shall go that way." 

''Now I think on’t, I think I beam 'em tell that dat ar 
road was all fenced up and down by der creek, and thar ; 
an't it, Andy ? " ^ 

Andy wasn't certain, he'd only "beam tell " about that 
road, but never been over it. In short, he v/as strictly 
non-committal 

Haley, accustomed the strike to balance of probabilities 
between lies of greater or lesser magnitude, thought that it 
lay in favour of the dirt road aforesaid. The mention of 
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4116, : tiling he thought , he- pereeived was -involtiiitar}" on- 
Sam.'s^part' at first'; /and his confused attempts to 'dissuade' 
/^him^ he 'set. down\to a' desperate lying, on second thoughts, 

•. being " unwilling to implicate Elisa. , When, ' therefore,,. 
:/ .Sam ,, indicated ' Haley plunged . briskly into -.it,..: 
., ..Mlow^ed'^by -Sam- 'and Andy.- 
- Now, the road in .fact w^as an old one that had formerly' 
;'.been a thoroughfare, to the river, but abandoned,, for, many 
years after the laying of the nev/ pike.'; It was open for 
about an hour's ride, and after that it was cut across by 
.-.■;Va,rious farms' and fences. Sam laiew this fact perfectly: 
web. ; indeed, the road had been so long closed up that 
Andy had never heax'd of it. He therefore rode along with 
an air of dutiful submission, only groaning and vociferating 
occasionally that 4vras '' desp4 rough, and bad for Jerry's 
'/'fboW''''/-';.^ - 

give yet warning ! . said Haley. ■ know : 

yer ; yer won't get me to turn off this yer road, with all 
yer fusin' — so you shet up." 

" Mas'r will go his own way ! " said Sam, with rueful 
submission, at the same time winking most portentously 
to Andy, whose delight was now very near tlie explosive 
point. 

After riding about an hour in this way, the whole party 
made a precipitate and tumultuous descent into a barn-yard 
belonging to a large farming establishment. Not a soul 
was in sight, all the hands being employed in the fields ; 
but, as the bam stood conspicuously and plainly square 
across the road, it was evident that their journey in that 
direction had reached a decided finale. 

'' Wan't dat ar what I telled mas'r ? " said Sam, with an 
air of injured innocence. How does strange gentlemen 
spect to know more about a country dan de natives bom 
and raised ? " 

You rascal } " said Haley ; you knew al about 
this ! " _ ■ ' ' 

“'Didn't I tell yer I know'd, and -yer wmldn't believe 
me J I tell’d mas'r 'twas all shet up,, and fenced up, and ■ 

I didn't spect we could get through — ^Andy heard me." 

It was ail too true to- be disputed, and the.iinlucky man ; 
had to pocket his wrath with the best grace he w^as able,, 


the mother^s struggle 


right-about, and took up their,, 
line of march for the highway, 

:,:'' ■ ,Tn cons^^^ of all the various delays, it was, about, 
■'^three-quarters of, an hour , after Eliza had laid her child to,"' 
" Sleep in' the village tavern, that the part}^ came riding into,.: 

. the same place. Eliza was standing by . the ,window^ 

, 'looking ont in; another direction, when Sam's quick eye 
caught a glimpse of her. Haley and Andy were two 37ards 
behind. ■ At this crisis Sam contrived to have his hat blown 
off, and .uttered , a loud and characteristic ejaculation, 

, which startled her at' once ; she drew suddenly back ; thC' 
whole train swept b}^ the wdndow, round to the front door. .; 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that one 
moment to Eliza. Her room opened by a side door to the 
river. She caught her child, and sprang down the steps;- 
towards it. The trader caught a full glimpse of her, just 
as she was disappearing down the bank ; and 'throwing: 
himself from his horse, and calling loudly on Sam and And\% 
he was after her like a hound after a deer. In that dizzy 
moment her feet to her scarce seemed to touch the ground, 


and a moment brought her to the water's eds 


Right, on 


'.' behind, they came ; and, nerved -with., .strength such as 
God gives only to the desperate, 'with' one w^ild and tlying 
: ■ leap, : she vaulted sheer over the -turbid ' current -by the ' 
.-shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It was' a; desperate leap .; 
—impossible to anything but ma'dness' and despair ; and 
'"..lialey, Sam, and .Andy instinctively-^. 'cried, -out and lifted 
up their hands as she did it. 

'The huge green fragment of ice on' ■which she alighted 
pitched and creaked as her weight came '. on it, but she 
stayed there not a moment. With •wild cries and desperate 
energy she leaped to another and still another ""cake : 
stumbling, leaping, slipping, springing upwards again ! 

Her shoes are gone ^her stockings cut from her feet — 

while blood marked every step ; but she saw nothing, felt 
"nothing, til! dimly, as in a dream, she saw the Ohio side, and 
a man helping her up the bank. 

Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye are ! " said the man, 
with an oath, 

Eliza recognised the voice and face of a man who Owned 
a farm not far from her old home. 
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“ O Mr. Symmes, save me— do save me— do hide me !" 

Why, what's 'this ? /'■ said, the man. Why, 'if 'tain't: 
;:SheIby's''. gal 1 V''" 

My child ! — this boy — ^he's sold him 1 There is his 
mas'r/' said she, pointing to the Kentucky shore. O Mr. 
Symmes, you've got a little boy." 

** So I have," said the man, as he roughly but kindly 
drew her up the steep bank. " Besides, you're a right 
brave gal. I like grit wherever I see it 1 " 

When they had gained the top of the bank, the man 
paused. 

" I'd be glad to do something for ye," said he ; " but 
then there's nowhar I could take ye. The best I can do 
is to tell ye to go that** said he, pointing to a large white 
house v/hich stood by itself, ofi the main street of the village. 

Go thar ; they're kind folks. Thar's no kind o' danger 
but they'll help you — they're up to all that sort o' thing." 

The Lord bless you 1 " said Eliza earnestly. 

"No 'casion, no 'casion in the world," said the man. 
" What I've done's of no 'count." 

" And, oh, surety, sir, you won't tell any one I " 

" Go to thunder, gal 1 VvTiat do you take a feller for ? 
In course not," said the man. " Come now, go along like 
a likely sensible gal, as you are. You've arnt your liberty, 
and you shall have it, for ail me." 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and walked 
swiftly away.,- 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator of the 
scene, till Eliza had disappeared up the bank, when he 
turned a blank, inquiring look on Sam and Andy. 

" That ar was a tolable fair stroke of business," said Sam. 

" The gal's got seven devils in her, I believe," said Haley. 
" How^ like a wild cat she jumped ! " 

" Wal, now," said Sam, scratching his head, " I hope 
masT'U 'sense us tryin' dat ar road. Don't think I feel 
spry enough for dat ar, no way ! " and Sam gave a hoarse 
chuckle. 

" Yoti laugh ! " said the trader, with a growl 

"Lord^Mess you, mas'r, I couldn't help it, now,"' said 
Sam, giving way to the long pent-up delight of his soul 
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Sam and Andy, in a state of high felicitation, pursued their 
way home until, between ten and eleven, their heels 
resounded on the gravel at the end of the balcony. Mrs. 
Shelby flew to the railings. 

" Is that you, Sam ? Where are they ? ” 

" Come up here, Sam,” said Mr. Shelby, who had followed 
on to the verandah, " and tell your mistress what she 
wants. Come, come, EmUy,” said he, passing his aim 
round her, “ you are cold and all of a shiver ; you allow 
yourself to feel too much.” 

" Here, Andy, you nigger, be alive ! " called Sam, under 
the verandah ; “ take these yer bosses to der bam ; don’t 
ye hear mas’r a-caUin’ ? ” and Sam soon appeared, palm- 
leaf In hand, at the door. 

“Now, Sam, tell us distinctly how the matter was," 
said Mr. Shelby. “ Where is Eliza, if you know ? ” 

“ Why, now,” said Sam, “ ’twas jist dis yer way. Mas’r 
Haley, and me, and Andy, we comes up to de little tavern 
by the river, and I rides a leetle ahead— I’s so zealous to 
be a-cotchin’ Lizy, that I couldn’t hold in, no way— and 


" She looked so curis, a-leapin’ and springin’ — ice a-crackin’ 
—and only to hear her— plump ! ker chunk ! ker splash f 
Spring! Lord, how she goes it! ” and' Sam and Andy 
laughed till the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“ I’ll make ye laugh t’other side yer mouths I ” said the 
trader, laying about their heads with his riding-whip. 

Both ducked, and ran shouting up the bank, and w-ere on 
their horses before he was up. 

" Good evening, mas’r ! ” said Sam, with much gravity. 
“ I bery much ’spect missis be anxious ’bout Jerry. 
Mas’r Haley won’t want us no longer. Missis wouldn’t 
hear of our ridin’ the critters over Lizy’s bridge to-night ” ; 
and, with a facetious poke into Andy’s ribs, he started 
off, followed by the latter at full-speed — their shouts of 
laughter coming faintly on the winds. 
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when I comes by the tavern virider, sure enough there she 
was, right in plain sight, and dey diggin' on behind. Wal, 
I: loses .off' my hat, and sings out nuff to raise the dead.>. 
Course Lizy she bars, and she dodges back, when MasY 
. Haley he .goes past the door ; and' then, .1 tell ye, she dared . 

■ out : de . side door ; she went down the river bank. '.MasY .. 
Haley he seed her, and yelled out, and him, and me, and 
And}^ w'e took arter. Down she come to the river, and 
thar was the current running ten feet wide by the shore 
and over t'other side ice a-sawdn' and a-jiggling up and 
dowm, kinder as Ywere a great island. We come right 
behind her, and I thought, my soul, he'd got her sure 
enough — w^hen she gin such a screech as I never beam, and 
thar she w^as, clar over t'other side of the current, on the 
ice, and then on she went, a~screechin' and a-jumpin' — the 
ice went crack 1 cValiop ! cracking ! chunk ! and she 
a-bounding like a buck. Lord, the spring that ar gaFs got 
in her anY common, Fm o' 'pinion." 

Mrs. Shelby sat perfectly silent, pale with excitement, 
while Sam told his story. 

God be praised, she isn't dead 1 " she said ; '' but 
where is the poor child now ? " 

“ De Lord will pervide," said Sam, rolling up his eyes 
piously. As I've been a-sayin', dis yer's a providence 
and no mistake, as missis has allers been adnstructin' on 
us. Thar's allers instruments ris up to do de Lord's will. 
Now, if 't hadn't been for me to-day, she'd a-been took 
a dozen times. Wam't it I started off de bosses, dis yer 
momin', and kept 'em chasin' till nigh dinner-time ? And ’ 
didn't I car Mas'r Haley nigh five miles out of de road, dis 
evening ? or else he'd a' come up with Lizy as easy as a dog 
arter a coon. These yer's all providences." 

They are a kind of providences that you'll have to be 
pretty sparing of, Master Sam. I allow no such practices 
wuth gentlemen on my place," said Mr. Shelb}^ with as 
much sternness as he could command under tiie circum- 
stances. 

Now, there is no more use in making believe to be angry 
with a negro than with a child ; both instinctively see the 
true state of the case, through all attempts to effect the 
contrary ; and Sam was in no way disheartened by this 
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rebuke, though he assumed an air of doleful gravity, and 
stood with the comers of his mouth lowered in most 

...^penitentiai style. 

'' Mas'r's quite right — quite ; it was ugly on me- — -there's 
no dispiitin' that ar ; and of course mash and missus 
wouldn't encourage no such works. Tm sensible of dat ar ; 
but a poor nigger like me s amazin' tempted to act ugly 
sometimes, when fellers will cut up such shines as dat ar 
Mas'r Haley. FJe an't no genTman noway; anybody's 
been raised as I've been can't help a-seein' dat ar." 

" WeU, Sam," said Mrs. Shelby, " as you appear to have 
a proper sense of your errors, you may now go and tell 
Aunt Chloe she may get you some of that cold ham that 
was left of dinner to-day. You and Andy must be hungry." 

" Missis is a heap too good for us," said Sarn, making 
his bow with alacrity, and departing. 

CHAPTER IX 

IN WHICH IT APPEARS THAT A SENATOR IS BUT A MAN 

The light of the cheerful fire shone on the rug and carpet 
of a cosy parlour, and glittered on the sides of the tea-cups 
and well-brightened tea-pot, as Senator Bird was drawing 
off his boots, preparatory to inserting his feet in a pair of 
new handsome slippers, which his wife had been working 
for him while away on his senatorial tour. Mrs. Bird, 
looking the very picture of delight, was superintending the 
arrangements of the table. 

"Weil," she said, after the business of the tea-table 
was getting rather slack, " and what have they been doing 

in the Senate ? " 

"Not very much of importance." 

" Well, but is it true that they have been passing a law 
forbidding people to give meat and drink to those poor 
coloured folks tliat come along ? I heard they were 
talking of some such law, but I didn't think any Christian 
legislature would pass it ! " 

" Why, Maiy, you are getting to be a politician aH 
at once." 

D 
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"No nons^^nse! I wouldn’t give a fip for all youx 
noliHrs’rraerallv : but I think this is something downright 
Sfaml Tn^iistian. I hope, my dear, no such law has 

xC has been a law passed forbidding people to^help 
off the slaves that come over from Kentucky, my dear, 
so much of that thing has been done by these reckless 
ilioliti-.mists that our brethren m Kentucky are very 
stron<-lv excited, and it seems necessary, and no more than 
Christian and kind, that something should be done by our 

State to quiet the excitement." \ r 

" And what is the law ? It doesn’t forbid us to_ shelter 
these poor creatures a night, does it ? and to give em 
something comfortable to eat, and a few oW clothes, and 
send them quietly about their business . t, +,• 

“ MEy, yes, my dear ; that would be aiding and abettmg 

^ At this juncture, old Cudjoe, the black man-of-all-work, 
put his head in at the door, and wished" Missis would come 
into the kitchen ’’ ; and our senator, tolerably reueved, 
looked after his little wife with a whimsical mixture of 
amusement and vexation, and seating himself in the 
arm-chair, began to read the papers. , , ,, , 

After a moment his wife’s voice was heard at the door 
in a quick, earnest tone : . 

John ! John i I do wish you d come here a moment. 

He laid down his paper and went into the kitchen, and 
started, quite amazed at the sight that presented itself— 
a voung and tender woman, with garments tom and frozen, 
with one shoe gone, and the stocking tom away from the 
cut and bleeding foot, was laid back in a deadly swoon 
upon two chairs. There was the impress of the despised 
race on her face, yet none could help feeling its mournful 
and pathetic beauty ; while its stony sharpness, its cold, 
fixed, deathly aspect, struck a solemn chill over him. He 
drew his breath short and stood in silence. His wife and 
their only coloured domestic, old Aunt Dinah, were busily 
engaged in restorative measures, while old Cudjoe had 
got the boy on his knee, and was busy pulling ofi his shoes 
and stockings and chafing his little cold feet. 

“ Sure now, if she ain’t a sight to bqhold I ” said old 
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Dinah compassionately ; "pears like "twas tfie heat that 
made her faint. She was toFabie peart when she cum in, 
and asked if she couIdnT warm herself here a spell ; and 
■ I was jnsta-askin" her where she cum from, and she fainted 
' right down. Never done much hard, work, guess, by the 
. looks of her hands.” 

^tPoor creature ! ” said Mrs. Bird compassionately, as' 
the w^oman slowly unclosed her large dark e^^'es and looked' 
vacan'tly at her. Suddenly an expression of agony crossed 
her face, and she sprang up, saying, Oh, my Harry I 
Have they got him ? ” 

■ The boy, at this, jumped from Gudjoe"s knee, and, running 
to her side, put up, his arms. 

**Oh,. he's here! lie's here!” she exclaimed. O 
ma'am,” she said wildly to Mrs. Bird, do protect us I 
Don't let them get him I ” 

Nobody shall hurt .you here, poor woman,” said Mrs. 
Bird encouragingly. '" You are safe; don't be afraid.” 

"" God bless you 1 ” said the woman, covering her face 
and sobbing ; wdiile the .little boy, seeing her crying, tried 
: to get into her lap. 

. ■ With many gentle and womanly offices, which none ' 
knew better how to render than- -Mrs. Bird, the poor woman 
was in" time rendered more' calm.- A temporary bed was ' 
provided for, her on the settle near the 'fire ; and, after a 
short time, she fell into a heavy .slumber, with the child, 
•who seemed no less W’’eary, soundly, sleeping on her arm ; 
for the mother resisted, with nervous anxiety, the kindest 
attempts to take him from her ; and even in sleep her ami 
encircled him with an •tinrelaxiiig clasp, as if she could not 
even then be beguiled of her vigilant hold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird had gone back to the parlour, where, 
strange as it may appear, no reference was made on either 
side to ihe preceding conversation ; but Mrs. Bird busied 
hmelf wiffi her knitting-work, and Mr. Bird pretended 
to be reading the paper. 

Soon Dmah looked in to say that the woman was awake, 
and wanted to see missis. 

Mn and Mrs. Bird went into the kitchen, followed by 
the two eldest boys, the smaller fiy having by this time 
been safely disposed of in bed. 
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TLe wonfian was now sitting up on the settle by the fire. 
She was looking steadily into the blaze, with a cairn, heart- 
broken expression, very different from her former agitated 
wildness* ^ ^ 

^Slie lifted her dark eyes and fixed them on Mrs. Bird 
with such a forlorn and imploring expression that the 
tears came into the little woman's eyes. 

**You neednt be afraid of anything; we are friends 
here, poor woman Tell me where you came from, and 
what you want/' .said she» . 

*M came from Kentucky/' said the woman. 

■ - ' Wien ? " said Mr. Bird, taking up the interrogatory. 

To-night" 

^ How. did you come..? ■ ■ . ■ . 

" I crossed on the ice." 

Crossed on the ice ? " said every one present. 

" Yes/' said the woman slowly, " 1 did. God helping me, 

I crossed the ice ; for they were behind me — right behind-— 
and there was no other W’^ay ! " 

" Lor, missis," said Cudjoe, " the ice is all in broken-up 
blocks, a-swinging and a-tettering up and down in the 
water I " 

" I know it was — I know it I " said she wdldly ; " but 1 
did it ! I woukin't have thought I could — I didn't think 
I should get over, but I didn't care 1 I could but die, if 
I didn't. The Lord helped me I Nobody knows how 
much the Lord can help 'em, till they try/' said the 
woman with a flashing eye. 

" Were you a slave ? " said Mr. Bird. 

" Yes, sir I I belonged to a man in Kentucky/'* 

" Was he unkind to you ?■" 

" No, sir ; he was a good master." 

" And was your mistress unkind to you ? " 

" No, sir—no ! my mistress was always good to me.'* 

" What could induce to leave a good home, then, and 
itm away, and go through such dangers ? " 

The woman looked up at Mrs. Bird with a keen 
scrutinmng ^glance, and- it did not escape her that she 
was dressed in deep mourn, ing. 

" Ma'am/' she said suddenly, " have you ever lost a 
dnid ? " . , 
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The question was unexpected, and it was a thrast on a 
new wound ; for it was only a month since a darling child 
of the family had been laid in the grave. 

Mr. Bird turned round and walked to the window, and 
■ ' ' Mrs. Bird burst into tears ; but, recovering her voice ' 
she. said: 

Why do you ask that ? I have lost a little one.'' 

Then you will feel for me. I have lost two, one after 
another— left 'em buried there when I came away ; and 
I had only this one left. I never slept a night without him ; 
he v/as all I had. He was my comfort and pride, day and 
night ; and, ma'am, they were going to take him away 
from me — to sell him — sell him down south, ma'am, to go 
all alone — a baby that had never been away from his 
mother in his life ! I couldn't stand it, ma'am. I knew 
I never should be good for anything if they did ; and when 
I Imew the papers were signed, and he was sold, I took him 
and came off m the night ; and they chased me — the man’ 
that bought him and some of mas'r's folks — and they were 
coming down right behind me and I heard 'em. I jumped 
right on to the ice, and how I got across I don't know ; 
but, first I knew, a man was helping me up the bank." 

The woman did not sob nor weep. She had gone to a 
place where tears are dry ; but eveiy one around her was 
in some way, characteristic of tliemselves, showing signs of 
hearty sympathy. Our senator was a statesman, and of 
course could not be expected to cry, like other mortals ; 
and so he turned his back to the company, and looked 
out of the window, and seemed particularly busy in clearing 
his throat and wiping his spectacle-glasses, occasionally 
blowing his nose m a manner that was calculated to excite 
iuspicion, had any one been in a state to observe critically. 

** And where do you mean to go, my poor woman ? " said 
Mrs. Bird. 

" To Canada, if I only knew where that w^as. Is it very 
far off, is Canada ? " said she, looking up, with a simple, 
confiding air, to Mrs. Bird's face. 

" Poor thing 1 " said Mrs. Bird involuntarily. 

Is't a very great way off, think ? " said the woman 
earnestly. ' 

Much farther than you think, poor child 1 " said Mrs, 
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Bird ; ** but we will try to think what can be done for 
vou. ' Here, Dinah, make her up a bed in your own 
room, close by the kitchen, and Fll think what to do for 
her in the morning. Meanwhile, never fear, poor woman. 
Put voiir trust in God ; He will protect you I '' 

Bird and her husband re-entered the parlour. She 
sat still in her little rocking-chair before the fire, swaying 
tlKnigbtfiilly to and fro. Mr. Bird strode up and down the 
rooni^ gnirnbling to himself. Pish ! Pshaw ! coiifomided 
awkward business ! '' At length, striding up to ills wife, 
he'.said': 

** I say, wife, she'll have to get away from here, this 
very night. That fellow will be down on the scent bright 
and early to-morrow morning. If 'twas only the woman, 
she could lay quiet till it was over ; .but that little chap 
can’t be kept still by a troop of horse and foot, 111 warrant 
me ; hell bring it all out, popping his hea.d out of some 
window or door. A pretty kettle of fish it would be for 
me, too, to be caught with them both here, just now. No ; 
theyll have to be got of to-night." 

** To-night 1 How is it possible ? — where to ? " 

'* Well, I know pretty well where to," said the senator, 
beginning to put on his boots, with a reflective air; and 
stoppiiig''when his leg w’^as half in, he embraced his laiee 
with both hands, and seemed to go of in deep meditation. 

" It’s a confounded awkward, ugly business," said he 
at last, beginning to tug at his boot-straps again, “ and 
that’s a fact ! " After one boot was fairly on, the senator 
sat with the other in his hand, profoundly studying the 
figure on the carpet. " It will have to be” done,'" though, 
for aught I see— iuing it all I " and he drew the other boot 
anxiously on, and looked out of the window. 

"'You see/’ he continued, there’s my old client, Van 
Trompe, has come over from Kentucky, and set all his 
slaves free ; and he has bought a place seven miles up the 
creek, here, back in the woods, where nobody goes, unless 
they go on purpose ; and it’s a place that isn’t found in a 
hurry. There she’d be safe enough; but the plague of the 
thing is, nobody could drive a carriage there to-night 
'hut '''mg." 

" Why not ! Cudioe is an excellent driver/* 
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: ** Ay, ay '; ■ bnt 'here it is. ■ The creek has to be crossed 
twice ; an.d the' second crossing is quite dangerous, unless 
■iom knows it as I do. I have crossed it a hundred times on 
^ 'tiorseback, and know, exactly 'the turns' to take. And so, 
":you see, there's no help for it. Cudjoe must put in the 
' horses, as quietly as may 'be, about twelve o'clock, and 
; ,111 take her over ; And the,n, to give colour' to the matter, 

' he must carry me on to the next tavern, to take the stage 
for Columbus that comes by about three or four, and so it 
will look as if I had had the carriage only for that. I shall 
get into business bright and early in the morning. But 
Fm tli inking I shall feel rather cheap there, after all that's 
been said and done ; but, hang it, I can't help it ! " 

Your heart is better than your head, in this case, John," 
said the wife, laying her little white hand on his. Could I 
ever have loved you, had I not known you better than you 
know yourself ? " And the little woman looked so handsome, 
with the tears sparkling in her eyes, that the senator 
thought he must be a decidedly clever feUow to get such 
a pretty creature into such a passionate admiration of 
him ; and so what could he do but walk off soberly to 
see about the carriage ? At the door, however, he stopped 
a moment, and then coming back, he said, with some 
hesitation : 

" Mary, I don't loiow how you'd feel about it, but there's 
the drawer full of things — of — of — poor little Henry's." So 
sawing, he turned quickly on his heel, and shut the door 
after him. 

His wife opened the little bedroom door adjoining her 
room, and, taking the candle, set it down at the top of a 
bureau there ; and then from a small recess she took a 
key, and put it tiioughtfully in the lock of a drawer, and 
made a sudden pause ; while two boys, who, boy-like, 
had followed close on her heels, stood looking, with silent, 
signiiicant glances, at their mother. 

'’Mrs. Bird slowly opened the drawer. She sat down by 
the drawer, and, leaning her head on her hands over it, 
wept till the tears fell through her fingers into the drawer ; 
then suddenly raising her head, she began, with nervous 
haste, selecting the plainest and most substantial articles, 
and gathering them into a bundle. 
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After a while, Mrs. Bird opened a wardrobe, and taking 
from IliC'tice a plain serviceable dress or two, she sat down 
busily to her work-table, and, with needle, scissors, and 
thinible at hand, quietly commenced a letting down 
process, and continued busily at it till the old clock in the 
corner stnick twelve, and she heard the low rattling of 
miiCL'is at the door. 

“ Mary," said her husband, coming in, with his overcoat 
in Ills Ihmd, "you must wake her up now; we must be 
ofi/' 

Mrs. Bird hastily deposited the various articles she had 
collected in a small plain trunk, and locking it, desired her 
husband to see it in the carriage, and then proceeded to call 
the \?oman. Soon, arrayed in a cloak, bonnet, and shawl, 
tljat had belonged to her benefactress, she appeared at the 
door, with the child in her arms. Mr. Bird hurried her into 
the carriage, and Mrs. Bird pressed on after her to the 
carriage-steps. Eliza leaned out of the carriage, and put 
out her hand, a hand as soft and beautiful as w^as given in 
return,. She fixed her large, dark eyes, full of earnest 
meardng, on Mrs, Bird's face, and seemed going to speak. 
Her lips moved, she tried once or twice, but there was no 
sound, and pointing upward, with a look never to be 
forgotten, she fell back in the spt, and covered her face. 
The door was shut, and the carriage drove on. 

Be that as it may, if our good senator was a political 
sinner, he w^as in a fair way to expiate it by his night's 
penance. There had been a long continuous period of 
rainy weather, and the soft, rich earth of Ohio, as every 
one knows, is admirably suited to the manufacture of mud ; 
and the road was an Ohio railroad of the good old times. 

But we forbear to describe tliat drive out of sympathy 
to our readers’ bones. Western travellers, who have beguiled 
the midnight hour in the interesting process of pulling 
down raiblences to pry their carnages out of mud-holes, 
will have a respectful and mournful sjuipathy with our 
unfortunate hero. We beg them to drop a silent tear 
and pass on. ' 

■ft was full late in the night when the carnage emerged 
dripping and bespattered, out of the creek, and stood at 
ttie door of a large famhouse. It took no inconsiderable 
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perseverance to arouse the inmates ; but at last the re- 
spectable proprietor appeared, and undid the door. 

■^Honest old John van Trompe was once quite a consider- 
able land-holder and slave-owner in the State of Kentucky. 
Having “ nothing of the bear about him but the skin," and 
being gifted by nature with a great, honest, just heart, 
quite equal to his gigantic frame, he had been for some 
vears witnessing with repressed uneasiness the workings 
of a system equally bad for oppressor and oppressed. At 
last, one day, J'ohn’s great heart had swelled altogether 
too big to wear his bonds any longer ; so he just took his- 
pocket-book out of his desk, and went over into Ohio, and’, 
bought a quarter of a township of good, rich land,_ made- 
out free papers for all his people, men, women, and children, 
packed them up in wagons, and sent them off to settle- 
down ; and then honest John turned his face up the creek, 
and sat quietly do-wn on a snug, retired farm, to enjoy his< 
conscience and his reflections.^ 

“ Are vou the man that will shelter a poor woman and 
child from slave-catchers ? " said the senator explicitly. 

“ I rather think I am," said honest John, with some con- 
siderable emphasis. 

“ I thought so," said the senator. 

" If there’s anybody comes,” said the good man, stretching 
his tall, muscular form upward, “ why, here I’m ready for 
him ; and I’ve got seven sons, each six foot high, and they’ll 
be ready for ’em. Give our respects to 'em,” said John ; 
" tell ’em it’s no matter how soon they call, make no kinder 
difference to us,” said John, running his fingers through 
the shock of hair that thatched his head, and bursting out 
into a great laugh. 

Weary, jaded, and spiritless, Eliza dragged herself up to 
the door, with her chUd lying, in a heavy sleep, on her arm. 
The rough man held the candle to her face, and, uttering a 
kind of compassionate gnmt, opened the door of a small bed- 
room adjoining to the large kitchen where they were 
standing,' and motioned her to go in. He took down a 
candle, and lighting it, set it upon the table, and then 
addressed himself to Eliza. 

“ Now, I say, gal, you needn’t be a bit afeared, let who 
will come here”. I’m ”up to all that sort o’ thing," said he. 
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pcimting to two or three goodly rifles over the marxtel- 
piiice ; and most people that know me know that 
twoiiifln't be healthy to try to get anybody out 0 ' my 
house when Fm agin it. So now you jist go to sleep now, 
as quiet as if yer mother was a-rockin' ye/' said he, as he 
shut the door. 

\Viiy /5 this is an uncommon handsome un, he said 
to the senator. ** Ah, well ; handsome uns has the greatest 
cause to run sometimes, if they has any kind o' feelmg, 

■ such as- decent women should. I know all about that." 

' The senator, in a few words, briefly explained Eliza's 
, history. 

Ye Vi better yerself jest put up here, now, till day- 
light," said Van Trompe heartily ; " and III call up the 
old woman, and have a bed got ready for you in no time." 

Thank you, my good friend," said the senator, I must 
be along, to take the night stage for Columbus." 

** Ah, w^ell, then, if you must, 111 go a piece with you, and 
show you a cross road that will take you there better than 
the road you came on. That road's mighty bad." 

John equipped himself, and, with lantern in hand, was 
soon seen guiding the senator's carriage towards the road 
that nm dowm in a hollow, at the back of his dwelling. 
When they parted, the senator put into his hand a ten- 
doUar bill 

" It's for her," he said briefly. 

'' Ay, ay 1 " said John, with equal conciseness. 

They shook hands, and parted. 


CHAPTER X 

THE PHOnEHXY IS CARRIED OFF 

The February morning looked grey and drizzling through 
the window of Uncle Tom's cabin. "It looked on downcast 
faces, the images of mournful hearts. The little table stood 
out before the fire, covered with an ironing cloth ; a coarse 
but clean shirt or two, fresh from the iron, hung on the 
back of a chair by the fire, and Aunt Chloe had another 
spread out before her on the table. Carefully she rubbed 
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and' ironed every fold and every hem, with the ' most 
.iscfupnious exactness,, every now, and then raising her hand 
to her face to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her 
cheeks. ■ 

; 'Tom' sat with his Testament open on his knee, and, his 
head' leaning upon his Jiand ; ' but neither spoke. It was yet 
early, and &e' children lay all asleep together in their little 
rude trandle-bed. 

Tom, who had , to ' the full the gentle, domestic heart, 
which, woe for them 1 has been a peculiar characteristic of 
his unhappy race, got up and walked silently to look at his 
children. 

It's the last time,'' he said. 

Aunt Chloe did not answer, only rubbed avray over and 
over on the coarse shirt, already as smooth as hands could 
make it ; and setting her iron suddenly down with a de- 
spairing plimge, she sat down to the table, and 'Mifted up 
her voice and wept." 

" S'pose we must be resigned ; but, O Lord ! how ken 
I ? If I know'd anything whar you's goin', or how they 
sarve you ! Missis says shell try and deem ye, in a year 
or two ; but Lor ! nobody never comes up that goes down 
thar ! They kills 'em ! I've heam 'em tell how dey 
works 'em up on dem ar plantations. " 

"There 11 be thesame God there, Chloe, that there is here.” 

"Well,” said Aunt Chloe, "s'pose dere will ; but de 
Lord lets drefful things happen, sometimes. I don't seem 
to get no comfort dat way." 

“ Pm in the Lord's hands,” said Tom ; " nothin' can go 
no furder than Fie lets it ; and thar's thing I can thank 
Him for. It's me that's sold and going dowm, and not you 
nur the ciiil'en. Here you're safe ; what comes vdll come 
only on me ; and the Lord, He'll help me — I know Fie wall.” 

Ah, brave, manb/ heart, smothering thine own sorrow to 
comfort thy beloved ones ! Tom spoke with a thick utter- 
ance, and with a bitter choking in his throat — but he spoke 
brave and strong. 

Let’s think on our marcies ! ” he added tremulously, 
as if he was quite sure he needed to think on them very hard 
indeed. 

“ Marcies r* said Aunt Chloe, don't see no marcy^ 
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in’t ! ‘TaiCt right ! 'tanT right it should be so ! Mas'r 
iie\^er ought ter left it so that ye could be took for his debts. 
Ye’ve ani’t him all lie gets for ye, twice over. He owed ye 
yer freedom, and ought ter gin’t to yer years ago. ^Mebbe 
he can’t help himself now, but I feel it’s wrong. Nothing 
can ’t beat tlia I; ar out o’ me. Such a faithful critter as ye Ve 
been, and allers sot his business ’for yer own every pvay, 
and reckoned on him more than yer own wdfe and chlFen I 
Thera as sells heart’s love and heart’s blood, to get out that 
scrapes, dt? Lord 11 be up to ’em 1 ” 

'■‘* Chloel now, if ye love me, yer won’t talk so, when, 
perhaps jest the last'tiine we’ll ever have together 1 And 
111 tell 3 /e, Cliloe, it goes agin me to hear one wnrd agin 
Eias’r. \Yan’t he put in my arms a baby ? It’s natur’ 

1 should think a heap of him. And he couldn't be spected 
to think so much of poor Tom, Mas’rs are used to havin’ 
all^ these yer things done for ’em, and nat’lly they don’t 
tliink so much on’t. They can’t be spected to, no way. 
Set him longside of other mas’rs, who’s had the treatment 
and the Irvin’ I’ve had ? And he never would have let 
this yer come on me if he could have seed it aforehand, I 
know he wouldn’t.” 

” Wal, any way, thar’s wrong about it somewhat,*’ said 
Aunt Cliloe, in whom a stubborn sense of justice was a 

f redomlnaiit trait, I can’t jest make out w^har ’tis, 

lit thar’s wrong somewhar, I’m clar 0 ’ that.” 

” Yer ought ter look up to the Lord above ; He’s above 
all— tliar don’t a spannw fall without Him.” 

” It don’t seem to comfort me, .but. I spect it sorter,” said '. ' 
Aunt Cliloe, " But dar’s no use talkin’, : , I’ll jest w^et . up :de..'" 
cojii.-cakc, and get ye one good breakfast, ’cause nobody 
knows wlien you’ll get another.” 

The simple morning meal now smoked, on the table, for 
Mrs. Slielby had excused Aunt Chioe’s attendance at the 
great house that moming.^ The poor soul had expended 
ail her little eneppes on^this farewell feast — had killed and 
dressed her choicest chicken, and prepared her com-cake 
with sciiipiiloiis exactness, just to her husband’s taste, 
and brought out certain mysterious jars on the mantelpiece, ■ 
some preserves that were never produced except on extreme 
occasions. 



^*Lor, Pete/* said Mose triumphantly, **han*t we got a 
buster of a breakfast 1 **. at' the same time catching at. a 
fragment of the chicken. ' 

Aunt Chloe gave him a sudden box on the ear. ■ Thar, 
now! crowing over the last breakfast yer poor daddy's 
gwine to have to home I '* 

0 Chloe r* said Tom gently. 

*tWal, I can't help it/* said Aunt Chloe, hiding her face 
in her apron ; ** Fs so tossed about, it makes me act ugly.** 

The boys stood quite still, looking first at their father and 
then at their mother, while the baby, climbing up her clothes 
began an imperious, commanding ciy. 

Thar ! ** said Aunt Chloe, wiping her eyes and taking up 
the baby ; ** now Fse done, I hope— now to eat something. 
This yer*s my nicest chicken. Thar, boys, ye shall have 
some, poor critters! Yer mammy's been cross to yer.** 

The boys needed no second invitation, and wxnt in with 
great zeal for the eatables ; and it was w^eil they did so, as 
otherwise there would have been very little performed to 
any purpose by the party. 

** And,'* said Aunt Chloe, bustling about after breakfast, 
** I must put up yer clothes. Jest like as not, he'll take 
'em all away. I know thar ways— mean as dirt, they is ! 
Wal, now, yer flannels for rhumatis is in this comer; 
so be careful, 'cause there won't nobody make ye no more. 
Then here's yer old shirts, and , these yer is new ones. I 
toed off these yer stockings last night, and put de ball in 
.'■'em to.mend with. ■ .But Lor 1 who'll ever mend for ye ? " 

: and Aunt Chloe, again overcome, laid. her. head on the box 
,.:sid.e, and sobbed. '. '“'To think on't'.'! ' no .critter to ■ do for 
ye, sick or well 1 I don't railly think I ought ter be good 
now ! " 

The boys having eaten everything there was on the break- 
fast table began now to take some thought of the case ; 
and seeing their mother crj^ung, and their father looking very 
sad, began to w’^himper and put their hands to their eyes. 
Uncle Tom had the baby on his knee, and was letting her 
enjoy herself to the utmost extent, scratching his face and 
pulling his hair, and occasionally breaking out into clam- 
orous explosions of delight, evidently arising out of her own 
internal reflections. 
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Mrs. Shdhv entered. Aunt Chloe set a chair for her in a 
inaiiner ckcidedly gpM and crusty. She did not seem to 
riolia; either the action or the manner. She looked pale and 
anxious. 

** Tom ” she said, “ I come to and stopping sud- 

denly, and regarding the silent group, she sat down in the 
chair, and, covering her face with her handkerchief, began 
.'■tO'Sob. ■ '■■■, ■ 

Lor, now, missis, don't — don't ! '' said Aunt Chloe, 
bunding out in her turn ; and for a few moments they all 
wept in company. And in those tears they all shed together, 
the high and the lowly, melted away all the heart-burnings 
and anger of the oppressed. 

good fcilJow," said Mrs. Shelby, I can't give you 
anything to do you any good. If I give you money, it will 
only be "^takeii Irora you. But I tell you solemnly, and 
tifdore God, that I will keep trace of you, and bring you 
back as soon as I can command the money ; and, till then, 
tnist in God ! " 

Here the boys called out that Mas'r Haley was coming, 
arid then an unceremonious kick pushed open the door. 
Haley stood there in very ill-humour, having ridden hard the 
night bc:fore% and being not at all pacified by his ill-success 
in recapturing his prey. 

Come," he said, " ye nigger, ye'r ready ? Servant, 
ma'am ! " said he, taking off his hat, as he saw Mrs. Shelby. 

Aunt Chloe shut and corded the box, and getting up, 
looktil griifliy on the trader, her tears seeming suddenly 
turned to sparks of lire. 

Tom rose up meekly to follow his new master, and raised 
up his heavy box on his shoulder. His wife took the baby 
mhuT arms to go with him to the wagon, and the children, 
still crying, trailed on behind. 

AlrsfSlielby, walking up to the trader, detained him for a 
fe\y moments, talking with him in an earnest manner ; and 
w Idle she was thus talking, the whole family party proceeded 
to a wagon that stood ready harnessed at the door, A 
crowd of all the old and young bands on the place stood 
gathiued around it, to bid farewell to their old associate, 
f om had been looked up to, both as a head servant and a 
Christian teacher, by aU the place, and there was much 



honest sympathy and grief about him, particularly among 
: the women.' . ^ 

** Why, Chloe, you bar it better'n we do ! " said one of the 
women, who had been weeping freely, noticing the gloomy 
calmness with which Aunt Chloe stood by the wagon. 

'' Fs done my tears 1 '' said she, looking grimly at the 
trader, who was coming up. I doesn't feel to cry 'fore 
dat ar old limb, no how 1 " 

" Get in 1 " said Haley to Tom, as he strode through the 
crowd of servants, who looked at him with lowering brows. 

Tom got in, and Haley, drawing out from under the 
wagon -seat a heavy pair of shackles, made them fast round 
each ankle. 

A smothered groan of indignation ran through the whole 
circle, and Mrs. Shelby spoke from the verandah : 

" Mr. Haley, I assure you that precaution is entirely 
unnecessary." 

" Do'n Imow, ma'am. I've lost one five hundred dollars 
from this yer place, and I can't afford to run no more 
risks." 

" What else could she spect on him ? " said Aunt Chloe 
indignantly ; w^hile the tW'O boys, who seemed to compre- 
hend at once their father's destiny, clung to her gown, 
sobbing and groaning vehemently. 

"I'm sorry," said Tom, "that MasT George happened 
to be away.” 

George had gone to spend two or three days with a com- 
panion on a neighbouring estate, and, having departed early 
in the morning before Tom's misfortune had been made 
public, had left without hearing of it. 

" Give my love to Mas'r George," he said earnestly. 

Haley whipped up the horse, and, with a steady, mournful 
look fixed to the last on the old place, Tom was whirled 
away. 

Mr. Shelby at this time was not at home. He had gone 
on a short business tour up the country, hoping that all 
would be over before he returned. 

Tom and Haley rattled on along the dusty road, whirling 
past every old familiar spot, until the bounds of the estate 
were fairly passed, and they found themselves out on the 
open pike. After they had ridden about a mile, Haley 
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suddenly drew up at the door of a blacksmith's shop, when, 
takiri;:? out with ‘him a pair of handcuffs, he stepped into 
the shop, to have a little alteration in them. , ^ , , 

These yer's a little too small for his build/' said Haley, 
showing the fetters, and pointing out to Tom. ^ 

Lor 1 now, if thar an't Shelby's Tom, He han't .sold 
him, now ? " said the smith. 

be has/' said Haley. 

Now, 3\i don't 1 Well, reely," said the smith, who'd a 
thought it 1 Why, ye needn't go to fetterin' him up this 

yer way. He's the faithfuilest best critter " 

''Yes, yes," said Haley; "but your good fellows are 
Just the critters to want ter run ojff. Them stupid ones, as 
doesn't carewhar they go, and shiftless, drunken ones, as 
don't care for nothin', theyll stick by, and like as not be 
rather pleased to be toted round; but these yer prime 
fellows, they hates it like sin. No way but to fetter 'em ; 
got legs — theyll use 'em, no mistake." 

" Now, I tell ye what, Tom," said Haley, as he came up to 
the wagon, and threw in the handcuffs : " I mean to start 
fa'r with ye, as I gen 'ally do with my niggers ; and I'll tell 
ye now, to begin with, you treat me fa'r, an I'll treat you 
fa'r; I an't never hard on my niggers. Calculates to do 
the best for 'em I can. Now, ye see, you'd better jest 
settle down comfortable, and not be tryin' no tricks; 
becauBe niggers' tricks of aU sorts Fm up to, and it's no use. 

If niggers is quiet, and don't try to get off, they has good 
times with me ; and if they don't, why, it's thar fault, and 
not mine." 


CHAPTER XI 

SELECT INCIDENT OF LAWFUL TRADE 

Mr. Haley and Tom jogged onward in their wagon, each 
for a time absorbed in his own refiections. 

After a time, Mr. Haley pulled out of his pocket sundry 
newsj^apers, and began looking over their advertisements 
.with, al)sorbed , interest , He was not a ^remarkably fluent 
reader, and was in the habit of reading in a sort of recitative. 
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half-aloiid, by way of calling in his ears to verify^ the de- 
ductions of his eyes. In this tone he slowly recited the 
foiiowing paragraph : 

^ E?:ecutors’ Sale. — Negroes. — ^Agreeably to order of court,. 
will be sold,, on Tuesda)^, February 20, before the Court-house ,. 
door, la the town' of Wasli'ington, Kentucky, the following 
negroes :—Hagar, aged 60'; John, 'aged 30; Ben, aged 21 1 Saul, 
aged 25; Albert, 'aged 14. Sold for the benefit of the creditors 
and heirs of the estate of Jesse Blutchford, Esq, 

Samuel Morris, Ij 
** Thomas Flint, | 


I Execuiofs/' 


“ This yer I must look at,” said he to Tom, for want of 
somebody else to talk to. Ye see, I am going to get up a 
prime gang to take down with ye, Tom ; itll make it 
sociable and pleasant like — good company will, ye know. 
We mu^ drive right to Washington first and ioremost, 
and then I'll clap you into jail while I does the business.” 

Tom received this agreeable intelligence quite meekly; 
simply wondering in his own heart, how many of these 
doomed men had wives and children, and whether they 
would feel as he did about leaving them. It is to be con- 
fessed, too, that the naive, off-hand information that he 
was to be thrown into Jail by no means produced an a^ee- 
able impression on a poor fellow who had always prided 
himself on a strictly honest and upright course of life. 

' However, the ' day wore on, and the evening saw Haley 
.' .and' Tom : . comfortably . accommodated: ■ in Washington — 
the one in a tavern, the other in a jaii. 

About eleven o'clock the next day, a mixed throng was 
gatliered around the court-house steps— smoking, chewing, 
spitting, swearing, and conversing, according to their 
respective tastes and turns, waiting for the auction to 
commence. The men and women to be sold sat in a group 
apart, talking in a low tone to each other. ■ 

~The stentorian tones of the auctioneer, calling out to clear 
the way, now announced that the sale was about to com- 
mence." A place was cleared, and the bidding began. 
The different men on the list were soon knocked off at 
prices which showed a pretty brisk demand in the market : 
two men and the boy fell to Haley, 
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lialf-aloiid, by wa}; of calling in his ears' to verify the de- 
ductions of ills eyes. In this tone he slowly recited the 
following paragraph : 

Executors' Sale. — Negroes.— Agreeably to order of court, 
will be sold, on Tuesday, February 20, before the Court-house 
door, in the town of Washington, Kentucky, the followdog 
' negroes:— Hagar, aged 60; John, aged 30; Ben, aged 21 1 Saul, 
aged 25; Albert, aged 14. Sold for the benefit of the creditors 
and heirs of the estate of Jesse Blutchford, Esq. 

** Samuel Morris, ) »» 

"Thomas Flint, 

“ This yer I must look at/' said he to Tom, for want of 
somebody else to talk to. Ye see, I am going to get up a 
prime gang to take down with ye, Tom ; itli make it 
sociable and pleasant lilce — good company will, ye know. 
We must drive right to Washington first and foremost, 
and then I'll clap you into jail while I does the business/' 
Tom received this agreeable intelligence quite meekly ; 
simply wondering in his own heart, how many of these 
doomed men had wives and children, and whether they 
would feel as he did about leaving them. It is to be con- 
fessed, too, that the naive, olf-hand information that he 
was to be thrown into jail by no means produced an agree- 
able impression on a poor fellow who had always prided 
himself on a strictly honest and upright course of life. 

However, the day wore on, and the evening saw Haley 
and Tom comfortably accommodated in Washington — 
the one in a tavern, the other in a jail. 

About eleven o'clock the next day, a mixed throng was 
gathered around the court-house steps — smoking, chev/ing, 
spitting, swearing, and conversing, according to their 
respective tastes and turns, waiting for the auction to 
commence. The men and w^onien to be sold sat in a group 
apart, talking in a low tone to each other. 

'The stentorian tones of the auctioneer, calling out to clear' 
the way, now announced that the sale was about to cor 
mence. A place was cleared, and the bidding beg toaij 
The different men on the list were soon knocked 
prices which showed a pretty brisk demand in the srarket • 
two men and the boy fell to Haley. 
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“ Now ! said Haiey, pushing his three purchases to- 
gifthcF, and producing a bundie of handcuffs, which he 
proceeded to put on their wrists ; a.nd fastening each hand- 
rail to a long chain, he drove them before him to the jail. 

A few days saw Haley, with his possessions, safely de- 
|K3sitcd on one of the Ohio boats. It was the commence- 
ment of his gang, to be augmented, as the boat moved on, 
by various other merchandise of the same kind, which he, 
or his agent, had stored for him in various points along 
.shore. ' 

The La Belle RivUre, as brave and beautiful a boat as ever 
walked the waters of her namesake river, was floating 
gaily down the stream, under a brilliant sky, the stripes 
and stars of free America waving and fluttering overhead ; 
the guards crowded wdth well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
walking and enjoying the delightful day. AU w^as full of 
life, buoyant and rejoicing ; all but Haley's gang, who were 
stored, with other freight, on the lower deck, and who, 
somehow, did not seem to appreciate their various privileges, 
as they sat in a knot, talking to each other in low^ tones. 

** Boys," said Haley, coming up briskly, ** I hope you keep 
up good heart and are cheerful. Now, no sulks, ye see ; 

> keep stiff upper iip, boys ; do well by me, and I'll do well 
by you." 

The boys addressed responded the invariable " Yes, 
mas’r," for ages the watchword of poor Africa ; but it is to be 
owned they did not look particularly cheerful. They had 
their various little prejudices in favour of wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children, seen for the last time ; and though 
" they that wasted them required of them mirth," it was 
not instantly forthcoming. 

" Fve got a wife," spoke out the article enumerated as 
" John, aged thirty," and he laid his chained hand on Tom's 
knee, and she don't know a word about this, poor girl I " 

Where does she live ? " asked Tom. 

** a tavern a piece down here," said John. I wish, 
ow I cotdd see her once more in this world," he added. 

A Foot John ! It was rather natural ; and the tears that 
spoke, came as naturally as if he had been a 
^ a sore heart, 

reader, an^' him. 
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CHAPTER. XII 


TEE QUAKER SETTLEMENT 


A QUIET scene now rises before ns. A large, roomy, neatly- 
painted kitchen, its yellow floor glossy and smooth, and 
without a particle of dust ; a neat, well-blacked cooking- 
stove ; rows of shining tin, suggestive of unmentionable 
good things to the appetite ; glossy green wood chairs, old 
and firm ; a small flag-bottomed rocking-chair with a 
patchwork cushion on it, neatly contrived out of small 
pieces of different coloured woollen goods, and a larger- 
sized^ one, motherly and old ; and in the chair, gently 
swaying back and forward, her eyes bent on some fine 
sewing, sat our old friend Eliza. 

By her side sat Rachel Halliday with a bright tin pan 
in her lap, into which she was carefully sorting some dried 
peaches. She might be fifty-five or sixty ; but hers w’^as 
one of those faces that time seems to touch only to brighten 
and adorn. The snowy lisse crape cap, made after the 
straight Quaker pattern, the plain white muslin handker- 
chief, lying in placid folds across her bosom, the drab 
shawl and dress, showed at once the community . to which 
she belonged. Her face was round and rosy, with a 
healthful downy softness, suggestive of a ripe peach. 

''And so thee still thinks of going to.- Canada, Eliza?'"' 
she said, as she was quietly looking over the peaches. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Eliza fimly. " I must go onward. 
I dare not stop," 

" Thee laiows thee can stay here as long as thee pleases," 
said Rachel. 

"Oh, thank you," said Eliza, "but"-— she pointed to 
Harry—" I can't sleep nights ; I can't rest. Last night I- 
dreamed I saw that man coming into the yard," she said, 
shuddering. 


And overhead, in the cabin, sat fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives ; and merry, dancing children moved 
round among them, like so many little butterflies, and 
everyone was quite easy and comfortable. 
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Poor child ! said Rachel, wiping her ejes ; '' but thee 
miisiuh feel so. The Lord hath ordered it so that never 
hath a fugitive been stolen from our village. I tmst thine 
will iK'^t be the first.” 

Simeon Halliday, a tall, straight, muscular man, in 
drabcoat rind pantaloons, and a broad-brimmed hat, now 
entered. 

” mws father ? ” said Rachel. 

” Peter Stehblns told me that they should be along to- 
night, with friefids/* said Simeon si^ificantly, as lie w^as 
washing his haids at a neat sink, in a little back porch. 

** Indeed f ” said Rachel, looking thoughtfully, and 
glancing at Eliza. . 

Did tliee say thy name was Hams? ” -said Simeon to 
Eliza as he re-entered. 

Rachel glanced quicldy at her husband, as Eliza tremu- 
lously answered ” Yes ” ; her fears, ever uppeimost, 
suggested that possibly there might be advertisements 
out for her. 

’"Mother!” said Simeon, standing in the porch, and 
calling Rachel out. 

What does thee want, father ? ” said Rachel 

This' child *s husband is in the settlement, and will be 
here to-night,” said Simeon. 

” Now, thee doesn't say that, father ? ” said Rachel, all 
her face radiant with joy. 

” It's really true. Peter was down yesterday, with the 
w^agon, to tlie other stand ; and there he found an old 
woman and two men, and one said his name was George 
Harris ; and from what he told of his history, I am certain 
who he is. He's a bright, likely fellow, too.” 


The mxt morning was a cheerful one at the Quaker's 
house. Mother ” was up betimes, and surrounded by 
busy girls and boys, whom we had scarce time to introduce 
to our readers yesterday, and who all moved obediently 
to Rachels gentle ” Thee had better,” or more gentle 
Hadn't thee better ? ” in the work of getting breakfast. 
While all other preparations were going on, Simeon the 
elder stood in his shirt-sleeves before a little looking-glass 
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' ..in, the' comer, engaged in the anti-patriarchal occupation of 
.0, shaving. .When. George and Eliza and little Hany came 
■ out, they met with such a hearty, rejoicing welcome, no 
t ,: wonder ft seemed to them like a dream. ' 

/.At last, they all. seated at ■ breakfast, while Mary 
^ tstood at the stove, baking griddie-cakes, ' which, as they 
/gained the true exact golden-brown, tint of perfection, w^ere 
, transferred quite handily to the table. 

It was the first time that ever George had sat down on 
, equal terms at any white man's table ; and he sat down, at 
first, with some constraint and awkwardness ; but they all 
■exhaled and w^ent off like fog in. the genial morning rays of . 
. this simple, overflowing kindness. 

This, mdeed., was a home — home—d. word that George had 
never yet known a meaning for ; and a belief in God, and:: 
trust in His providence, began to encircle his heart as with a 
golden cloud- of protection and confidence— dark, mis- 
anthropic, pining, atheistic doubts, and fierce despair, 
melted away before the light of a living Gospel, breathed 
in living faces, preached by a thousand unconscious acts of 
love and good-will, which, like the cup of cold water given 
in the name of a disciple, shall never lose their reward. 

Father, what if thee should get found out again ? " 
said Simeon Second, as he buttered his cake. 

I should pay my fine," said Simeon quietly. 

But what if they put thee in prison ? " 

" Couldn't thee and mother manage the farm ? " said I 
Simeon smiling. ■ ■ ■ 

^ " I hope, my good sir, that you are not exposed to any 
difficulty on our account," said George anxiously. 

"Fear nothing, George, for therefore are we sent into 
the world. If we would not meet trouble for a good 
cause, we were not worth}; of our name." 

But, for me,'* said George, " I could not bear it." 

" Fear not then, friend George ; it is not for thee, but for 
God and man, we do it," said Simeon. " And now thou 
must lie by quietly this day ; and to-night, at ten o'clock, 
Phineas Fletcher will carry thee onward to the next stand — 
thee and the rest of thy company. The pursuers are hard 
after thee ; ^ we must not delay." 

" If that is the case, why wait till evening ? " said George. 
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TIioii art safe here by daylight, for every one iti the 
setl lenient is a Friend, and all are watching. Moreoyer, 
it is safer to travel by night/' 


ai.^FTER Xlli 

EVANGELINE 

TiU’. siaiilirig light of the setting sun quivers on the sea- 
like expanse of the Mississippi ; the shiver}^ canes, and -the 
tall, ■ dark cypress, hung with wreathS' of dark, ■ funeral 
moss, glow in the goiden ray, as the heavily-laden steam- 
, . boat Marches onward. ■ 

Piled with cotton-bales, from many a plantation, up over 
deck and sides, tin she seems in the distance a square, 
massive block of grey, she moves heavily onward to tbe 
nearing mart. We must look some time among its crowded 
' decks before we shall j6nd again our humble friend Tom. 
High on the upper deck, in a little nook among the every- 
where predominant cotton-bales, at last we may find him. 

Partly from the confidence inspired by Mr. Shelby's 
representations, and partly from the remarkably inoffensive 
and 'quiet character of the man, Tom had insensibly won 
his way far into the confidence even of such a man as Haley. 
For some time Tom had enjoyed a sort of parole of honour, 
being permitted to come and go freely where he pleased on 
the boat. 

Ever quiet and obliging, and more than ready to lend a 
hand in every emergency w^hich occurred among the w^ork- 
men below, he had won the good opinion of all the hands, 
and spent many hours in helping them with as hearty a 
goodwill as ever he worked on a Kentucky farm. 

Wien there seemed to be nothing for him to do, he would 
climb to a nook among the cotton-bales of the upper deck, 
and busy himself in studying over his Bible-— and it is 
there we see him now. ' 

„ , „ Among the passengers on the boat was a young gentleman . . 
of fortune and family, resident in Newr Orleans, who bore 
the name of St. Clare. He had with him a daughter, 
between five and sk years of age, together with a lady who 
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seemed to claim relationship to both, and to have the little 
'.. one especiall}^ under her charge. 

Tom had. often caught glimpses of this little girl — for she 
' was one of those busy, tripping creatures, that can be no 
.more contained in one place than a sunbeam or a summer 
'■ 'breeze ; nor was she one that once seen could be easily 
forgotten. Her face was remarkable less for its perfect 
beauty of feature than for a sin^lar and dreamy earnestness 
of expression, which made the ideal start when they looked 
at her and by which the dullest and most literal were 
impressed without exactly knowing why. Always dressed 
in white, she seemed to move like a shadow through ail 
sorts of places, without contracting spot or stain ; and 
there w^as not a comer or nook above or below, where these 
faiiy footsteps had not glided, and that visionary golden 
head, wdth its deep blue eyes, fleeted along. 

Tom watched the little lady a great deal before he 
ventured on any overtures towards acquaintanceship. He 
knew an abundance of simple acts to propitiate and invite 
the approaches of the little people, and he resolved to play 
his part right skilfully. He could cut cunning little baskets 
out of cherry-stones, could make grotesque faces on hickory 
nuts, or odd-jumping figures out of eider-pith, and he was a 
very Pan in the manufacture of whistles of all sizes and 
sorts. 

The little one was shy, for aU her busy interest in every- 
thing going on, and it was not easy to tame her. For"a 
while, she would perch like a canary-bird on some box or 
packages near Tom, while busy in the little arts aforesaid, 
and take from him, with a kind of grave graciousness, the 
little articles he offered. But at last they got on quite 
..oonfidentiai terms. 

** What's little missy's name ? " said Tom at last, when he 
thought matters were ripe to push an inquiry, 

'' Evangeline St, Clare," said the little one, though papa 
and ever}^body else call me Eva. Now, v^rhat's your name ? " 

“ My name's Tom ; the little chii'en used to call me 
Uncle Tom, way back thar in Kentuck. 

Then I mean to call you Uncle Tom, because, you see, I 
like you," said Eva. So, Uncle Tom, where are you 
going ? " 
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“ I dont know/* Miss Eva. 

** Don't know ? ** said Eva. 

"*No. I am going to be sold to somebody. I don't 
know who/* 

My papa can buy you/’ said Eva quickly ; ' and_if he 
buys you, you ’will have good times. I mean to ask liiin to 
this very day/' 

“ Thank you, my little lady/' said Tom, 

The boat here stopped at a small landing to take in wood, 
and Eva, hearing her father's voice, bounded nimbly away. 
Tom rose up, and went forward to offer his service in 
wooding, and soon was busy among the hands. 

Eva and her father were standing together by the rahings 
to see the boat start from the landing place ; the wheel had 
made two or three revolutions in the water, wdien, by some 
sudden movement, the little one suddenly lost her balance, 
and fell sheer over the side of the boat into the water. Her 
father, scarce knowing what he did, was plunging in after 
her, but was held back by some behind him, w^ho saw that 
more eihcient aid had followed his child. 

Tom was standing just under her on the lovrer deck as she 
fell. He saw her strike the water and sink, and was after 
her in a moment. A broad-chested, strong-armed fellow, it 
was nothing for him to keep aiioat in the water till, in a 
moment or two, the child rose to the surface, and he caught 
her in his arms and swimming with her to the boat-side, 
handed her up, all dripping, to the grasp of hundreds of 
hands, which, as if they had all belonged to one man, were 
stretched eagerly out to receive her, A few moments more, 
and her father bore her, dripping and senseless, to the 
ladies' cabin, wiiere, as is usual in cases of the kind, there 
ensued a very well-meaning and kind-hearted strife among 
the female occupants generally, as to who should do the most 
things to make a disturbance, and to hinder her recovery 
in every way possible, • 

It was a sultry, dose day, the next day, as the steamer 
drew near to ^New Orleans. On the lower deck sat our 
friend. Tom, with his arms folded, and anxiously, from time 
to time, turning Ms eyes towards a group on the other side 
of the boat. 
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There stood the fair Evangeline, a little paler tha. 

' day' before, but otherwise, exhibiting no traces of 
■ accident which had befallen her. A graceful, elegantly- 
fonned ' young man stood , by her,, carelessly leaning one 
elbow on a bale of cotton, while a large pocket-book lay 
'' open before him. It was quite evident, at^a glance, ^that' 
the' gentleman' was Eva's father. He was listening with a 
good-humoured, negligent air, half comic, half con- 
temptuous, to Haley, who was very volubly expatiating 
on the quality of the article for which they were 
bargaining. 

“All the moral and Christian virtues bound in black 
morocco, complete 1 " he said, when Haley had hnished. 
“ Weil, now, good fellow, w’hat's the damage, as the}?- say 
in Kentucky; in short, v/hat's to be paid out for this 
business ? How much are you going to cheat me, now ? 
Out with it/' 

“ Wal," said Haley, “ if I should say thirteen hundred 
dollars for that ar fellow, I shouldn't but just save myself 
— 1 shouldn't, now, rally." 

“ Poor fellow 1 " said the young man, fixing his keen, 
mocking blue eyes on him ; but I suppose you would 
let me have him for that, out of a particular regard for 
me? 

If the trader had not been sure, by a certain good- 
humoured tvvinkle in the large blue eyes that this banter 
was sure in the long run to turn out a cash conceni, he 
might have been somewhat out of patience ; as it w’as, 
he laid down a greasy pocket-book on the cotton -bales, 
and began anxiously studying over certain papers in it, 
the young man standing by the w^hile, looking down on 
him with an air of careless, easy drollery. 

“ Papa, do buy him ? It's no matter what you pa}?-/' 
whispered Eva softly, getting up on a package, and putting 
her arm around her father's neck. " You have "money 
enough, I loiow. I want him." 

“ What for, pussy ? Are you going to use him for a 
rattle-box, or a rocking-horse, or what ? " 

“ I want to make him happy." 

An original reason, certainly." 

Here the trader handed up a certificate, signed by Mr. 
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«jy, whidi file joung man took with the tips of his 
fiiigirrs and glanced over carelessly* 

“'a geiitlemanl}’^ hand/* he said, '*and well spelt, too. 
There, count your money, old boy ! he added, as he 
handed the roll to the trader. 

** All right/' said Haley, his face beaming with delight ; 
and, pulling out an old inkhom, he proceeded to fill out 
a bill of sale, which, in a few moments, he handed to the 
y young raan, " . ^ ■ 

** Con:e Eva/* the young man said ; and taking the hand 
of his' daughter, he stepped across the^boat, and, carelessly, 
putting the tip of his fmger under Tom’s chin, said good- 
' hiiinoiiredly, Look up, Tom, and see how you like your^ 
mew master/* ■ . 

Tom looked up. It was not in nature to look into that 
gay, young, handsome face, without a feeling of pleasure ; 
and Torn felt the tears start in his eyes as he said, heartily, 
** God bless you, masT i ** 

Welk I hope Ha will. What's your name ? Tom ? 
Quite as likely to do it for your asking as mine, from aU 
accounts. Can you drive horses, Tom ? *' 

** I'Ve been aUays used to horses," said Tom. " Mas'r 
Shelby raised heaps on *em." 

“ Well, I think I shall put you in coachy, on condition 
that you won’t be drunk more than once a week, unless 
in cases of emergency, Tom." 

Tom looked surprised and rather hurt, and said, "I 
never drink, masV." 

Fve heard that story before, Tom; but then we'll 
s^e. It will be a speciaraccommodation to all concerned 
if you don’t. Never mind, my boy," he added good- 
humouredly, seeing Tom still looked grave; "I don’t 
doiil)t you nie^m to do w^elL" 

" I sarlin do, mas’r," said Tom. 

^ " And you shall have good times," said Eva. " Papa 
IS veiy good to everybody, only he always will laugh 
at thpin/’ 

obliged to you for his recommendation," 
S£iid St, Clare, laughing as he turned on his heel and walked 

away. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OF tom's new MASTER/ and VARIOUS OTHER MATTERS ' 

Since the thread of our humble hero's life has now become 
inteiwoven with that of higher ones, it is necessaiy to 
give some brief introduction to them. 

Augustine St. Clare was the son of a wealthy planter of 
Louisiana. The family had its origin in Canada. Of two 
brothers very similar in temperament and character, one 
had settled on a flourishing farm in Vermont, and the 
other became an opulent planter in Louisiana. The mother 
of Augustine w’-as a Huguenot French lady, whose family 
had emigrated to Louisiana during the days of its early 
settlement. Augustine and another brother w'ere the 
only children of their parents. Having inherited from 
his mother an exceeding^ delicacy of constitution, he was, 
at the instance of ph3^sicians, during many 3^ears of his 
boyhood sent to the care of his uncle in Vermont, in order 
that his constitution might be strengthened by the cold 
of a more bracing climate. 

Soon after the completion of his college course, his whole 
nature was kindled into one intense and passionate*^ 
efleivescence of romantic passion. He saw and won the 
love of a high-minded and beautiful woman, in one of the 
northern states, and they were affianced. He returned 
south to make arrangements for their marriage,, vdien, 
most unexpected^, his letters were returned to him by 
mail, witlTa short note from her guardian, stating to 
him that ere this reached him the lady would be the\vife 
of another. Stung to madness, he vainly hoped, as many 
another has done, to fling the wffiole thing from his heart 
by one desperate effort. Too proud to supplicate or seek 
explanation, he threw himself at once into a wffiirl of fashion- 
able society, and in a fortnight from the time of the fatal 
letter was the accepted lover of the reigning belle of the 
season; and as soon as arrangements could be made/he 
became the husband of a fine figure, a pair of bright, dark 
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e\?es, and a Imndred thousand dollars, and, of course, 
even liody thooglit him a happy ieilow.' 

Tlie married couple were enjoying their Jioneymooii, and 
entertaiiiing a brilliant circle of friends in their splendid 
iK^ar Lake Pontchartraio, when, one day, a letter 
was brought to him in ikat weii-remembered writing. In 
hin rocra, alone, he opened and read the letter, now worse 
tlirin idle and useless to be read. It was from her, giving 
a long account of a persecution to which she had been 
expos/*d by her guardian's family, to lead her to unite 
licu'seif Willi their son ; and she related how, for a long 
time, liis letters bad ceased to arrive ; how she had written 
time and again, till she became weary and doubtful; 

... hoiv tie?r health had failed under .her anxieties, and how, 
at last, she had discovered the whole fraud which had 
bffcn practised on them both. The letter ended with 
expi'tpsbns of hope and thankfulness, and professions of 
tinclying afection, which were more bitter than death to 
the uniia|)py young man. He wrote to her immediately : 

' V*’* I have .received yours — but' too .late. .1 believed' all ' 
....IJieard, I was desperate. 1 am married, and aU is over. 
Only forget — it is ail that remains for either of us/' 

And thus ended the whole romance and ideal of life for 
Augiistixie St. Glare. - Plad h-is .wife .been a whole woman, 
she might yet have done something — as w^omaii can — to 
mmd tlie broken threads of life, and weave again into a 
tissue of brightness. But Marie St. Clare could not even 
see that they had been broken. As before stated, she 
consisted of a line figure, a pair of splendid ej^es, and a 
luiiidrtd thousand dollars; and these items were not 
precisely the ones to minister to a mind diseased. 

Augustine %vas glad in his heart that he had married 
so iindiscenimg a woman ; but as the glosses and civilities 
of tlie hone}mooii wore away, he discovered that a beautiful 
young woman, who has lived all her life to be caressed 
and waited on, might prove quite a hard mistress in domestic 
file. Marie never had possessed much capability of ahection 
or much sensibility ; and the little that she had had merged 
into a most intense and unconscious selfishness~a selfish- 
ness the more hopeless from its quiet obtuseness, its utter 
ignorance of any claims but her own. It is a great mistake to 
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suppose that a woman with no heart will be an eas}/ creditor 
in the exchange of affection. There is not on earth a more 
merciless, exacter of love from others than a tfioroughly 
selfish woman ; and the more unlovely she. grows, the 
jealousy, an scrapulously she exacts love, to the 
; , uttemost When,. , therefo.re,. St. Clare began 

: to drop off those gallantries and small attentions mdiicli 
• flowed at first through the habitude of courtship, lie found, 

: his sultana' no way ready to resign, her slave ; there were 
abundance of tears, poii tings, and small tempests— there 
were discontents, pinings, upbraidings. St, Clare was 
good-natured and ■ self-indulgent, and sought to buy off 
with presents and flatteries; and when Marie became 
mother to. a beautiful daughter, he really felt awakened^, ,■ 
Tor a time, to something like tenderness. 

St . Clare's mother had been a woman of ■ uii common 
' elevation and purity of character, ,and he gave to this : 
child his mother's name, fondly fancying that she w^ould 
prove a reproduction of her image. The thing had been 
remarked with petulant jealousy by his wife, and she 
regarded her husband's absorbing devotion to the child 
with suspicion and dislike ; ail that w^'as given to her seemed 
so much, taken from herself. , From the time of the birth 
... of this child her health gradually sank. A life of constant 
Inaction, bodily and mental — the friction of ceaseless en-mti 
and discontent, united to the ordinary weakness wiiich ' 
•attended the. period of maternity— in course of a few years 
changed the blooming young belle into a yellow, faded, 
sickly woman, whose time w^as divided among a variety of 
fanciful diseases, and who considered herself in eveiy sense, 

: the most ill-used and .suffering person in existence. 

There was no end of her various complaints ; but her 
principal forte appeared to lie in sick-headache, which 
sometimes would confine her to her room three days out of 
six. As, of course, all family arrangements fell “Into the 
hands of servants, St. Clare found his menag$ anything 
but comfortable. His only daughter was exceedingly 
delicate, and he feared that, with no one to look after her 
and ^ attend to her, her health and life might yet fall a 
sacrifice to her mother's inefficiency. He had taken her 
with him on a tour to Vermont, and had persuaded his 
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cousin, Hiss Ophelia St. Clare, to return with him to his 
soiiriisrn residence; and they are now retnming on this 
Iftaf, where we have introduced them to our readers. 

And now, while the distant domes and spires of New 
Orleans rise to our view, there is yet time for an introduc- 
tion to Miss Ophelia, 

Whoever has travelled in the New England States will 
rerm mber, in some cool village, the large farmhouse, with 
its dean -swept grassy yard, shaded by the dense and massive 
foliage of the sugar-maple ; and remember the air of 
order and stillness, of perpetuity and unchanging repose, 
that seemed to breathe over the whole place. 

On such a farm, in such a house and family. Miss Ophelia 
had spent a quiet existence of some forty-five years, when 
her cousin invited her to visit his southern mansion. The 
eldest of a large family, she was still considered by her 
father and mother as one of '' the children " ; and the 
proposal that she should go to Orleans was a most 
momentous one to the family circle. The old grey-headed 
father took down Morse's Atlas out of the bookcase, and 
looked out the exact latitude and longitude, and read 
Flint's ** Travels in the South and West," to make up his 
own mind as to the nature of the country. 

The good mother inquired anxiously, " if Orleans wasn't 
an awful wicked place ? " saying " that it seemed to her 
most equal to going to the Sandwich Islands, or anywhere 
.among the heathen." V ■ 

Miss Ophelia, as you now behold her, stands before you, 
In a veiy shining brown travelling dress, tail, square- 
formed, and angular. Her face was thin, and rather sharp 
in its outlines ; the lips compressed, like those of a person 
who is in the habit of making up her mind definitely on 
all subjects ; while the keen, dark eyes had a peculiarly 
searching, advised movement, and travelled over every- 
thing, as if they were looking for something to take care oi 
In her habits, she was a living impersonation of order, 
method and exactness. In punctuality, she was as inevitable 
as a clock and as inexorable as a railroad-engine ; and 
she held in most decided contempt and abomination 
anything of a contrary character. 

The great sin of sins, in her eye—the sum of all evils— 
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was expressed by one very common and important word 
in her vocabulary — sMftiessness/' 

The boat now began, with heavy groans, like some vast, 
tired monster, to prepare to push up among the multiplied 
" steamers at the levee. , 

And now ensued the usual turmoil of landing — ^waiters 
running twenty ways at once — men tugging trunks, carpet- 
bags, boxes—women anxiously calling to their children, 
and everybody crowding in a dense mass to the plank 
towards the landing. 

Miss Ophelia seated herself resolutely on the lately 
vanquished trank, and, marshalling all her goods and 
chattels in fine military order, seemed resolved to defend 
them to the last. 

Just as she had begun to work herself into a real distress 
about the absence of her cousin, he came up with his usually 
careless motion and giving Eva a quarter of the orange 
he was eating, said : 

** Weil, Cousin Vermont, I suppose you are all ready ? '' 

*‘IVe been ready, waiting nearly aii hour," said Miss 
Ophelia ; " I began to be really concerned about you." 

"Weil, the carriage is waiting and the crowd are now 
off, so that one can walk out in a decent and Christian 
manner, and not be pushed and shoved. Here," he added 
to a driver who stood behind him, " take these things." 

" Where's Tom ? " said Eva. 

" Oh, he's on the outside, pussy, I'm going to take Tom 
up to mother for a peace-offering, to make up for that 
drunken fellow that upset the carriage." 

" Oh, Tom will make a splendid driver, I know I " 
said Eva ; he'll never get drunk." 

The carriage stopped in front of an ancient mansion, 
built in that odd mixture of Spanish and French style, 
of 'which there are specimens in some parts of New Orleans. 

It was built in the Moorish fashion — a square building 
enclosing a courtyard into which the carriage drove through 
an arched gateway. The court, in the inside, had evidently 
been arranged to gratify a picturesque and voluptuous 
ideality, 'Wide galleries ran all around the four sides, 
whose Moorish arches, slender pillars, and arabesqug^ 
ornaments carried the mind back as in a dream, 


So 
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reiirn of Oriental romance in Spain* In the middle of the 
court, a fountain threw high its silvery water, failing in a 
riC‘\^er“Ceasing spray into a marble basin, fringed with a 
deep border of fragrant violets. 

Tlie galleries that surrounded the court were festooned 
with, a curtain of some kind of Moorish stuff, and could 
be drawn down at pleasure, to exclude the beams of the 
sun. On the w^hole the appearance of the place was 
liixiirloiis and romantic. 

Torn got down from the carriage, and looked about with 
an air of calm, still enjoyment. The negro, it must be 
rcfra-mbered, is an exotic of the most gorgeous and superb 
countries ol the world, and he has deep in his heart a 
passion for all that is splendid, rich and fanciful ; a passion 
■. wdiicli, rudely indulged by an' untrained taste, draws on 
them the ridicule of the colder and more correct white 
race,.".," 

St. Clare, who was in his heart a poetical voluptuary, 
taming to Tom, who was standing looking round, his 
'beaming black face perfectly radiant with admiration, said ; 

■ ^Tom, my boy, this seems to suit you." 

Yes, mas'r, it looks about the right thing," said Tom. 
All this passed in a moment, while trunks w^ere being 
hustled off, haclonan paid, and while a crowd of all ages 
and ■ sizes— men, women, and - 'children — came' running 
through tlie galleries, both above and below, to see masY 
come in. Foremost among them was a highly-dressed 
young mulatto man, evidently a very distingue personage^ 
attired in the ultra extreme of the mode, and gracefully 
waving a scented cambric handkerchief in his hand. 

This personage had been exerting himself, with great 
alacrity in driving all the flock of domestics to the other 
end of the verandah. 

Back all of you ! I am ashamed of you I " he said 
in a tone of authority. " Would you intrade on master's 
domestic relations in the first hour of his return ? " 

Ail looked abashed at this elegant speech, delivered 
with quite an air, and stood huddled together at a respectful 
distance, except two stout porters, who came up and began 
^c^onvejniig away the baggage. Owing to Mr. Adolph's 
arrangements, when St. Clare turned round 
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from pa5aiig the liadaiiaii, there was nobody in view but 
Mr. Adolph himself, conspicuous in satin vek, gold guard 
chain, and white pants, and bowing with inexpressible 
.grace and suavity. 

All, Adolph, is it yon ? said his master, ofcring his 
hand to him ; “ how are yon, boy I '' while Adolph poured 
forth, with great fluency, .an extemporar}?^ speech which he 
had been preparing, with great care, for a fortnight before. 

“ Weil, w'edl/' said St. Clare, passing on with his usual 
air of negligent drollery, that's very well got up, Adolph. 

, See that the baggage is well bestowed. FlI come to the 
people, in a minute '' ; and so saying he led .Miss • Ophelia ' 
..to a large parlour that opened on to the verandah.- 

While this had been passing, Eva had flown like a bird.' 
through the .porch and parlour, to a little boudoir opening .^. 
likewise on the , verandah. 

A tall, , dark-eyed, sallow woman hald rose from a couch " 
on which she was reclining. 

" Mamma 1 '' said Eva, in a. sort of rapture, throwing 
herself on her neck, and embracing ■ her over and over 
again. 

That'li do— take care, -child— don't you make my head 
ache 1 ” said the mother, after she had languidly kissed her. 

St Clare came in, embraced his- wife in true, orthodox, 
husbandly fashion, and then presented to her his cousin. 
Marie lifted her large eyes on .her cousin with an air of 
some curiosity ' and jeceived- her - with languid politeness. 

** Here, Tom,": said St. Glare,, beckoning. 

Tom entered the room. .' 

. "See here, Marie/- said St Glare to his wife, ".Fve 
brought you a coachman at last, to order. I tell you he's a 
re dar hearse for blackness and sobriety, and will drive 
y ''"e a funeral, if you want. Open your eyes, now, and 
1' Now, don't say I never think about you 

me." 

■* iieiv^^yes, and fixed them on Tom, without 

^et drunk," she said. 

. ited a pious and sober article." 

/yde may turn out well," said the ladj&l"’ 
/ /£ expect, though." 
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''Dolpii/' said St. Clare, *'sliow Tom downstairs/' 

Aclolpfi tripped gracefully forward, and Tom, writli 
Iiiuiberiiig tread* wnnt after. 

He/s a perfect behemoth ! said Marie. 

Come now, Marie/' said St. Clare, seating himself on a 
stool b(*side her sofa, be gracious and say something : 
pretty to a fellow." 

" Yoi/ve been gone a fortnight beyond the time/’ said 
■the lady, pouting. 

" Wc3l/y oil -Imow I wrote you the reason." 

"Such a .short cold letter.! "-said the lady. 

" Dear me ! the mail was just going, and it had to. be 
tliat or iiotiimg." 

. " That's just 'the wa.y. aWays," said the lady ; •" always' 
soiriething to make your journeys long and letters short." 

" See here, iiow/’^he added, drawing an elegant velvet 
case out of his pocket, and opening it ; " here’s a present 
I got for you in New York." It was a daguerreotype, 
clear and soft as an engraving, representing Eva and her 
.fatiier..sittmgha.iid in hand. ' ' 

Marie looked at it with a dissatisfied air. 

" What made you sit in such an awkward position ? " 
...she .said. .' 

" Wed, the position may be a matter of opinion ; but 
wdiat 'do you think of the hkeness ? " ' 

, " If you don’t think .anything of my opin.ion in one case, 

I suppose you wouldn’t in another," said the lady, shutting 
.the daguerreotype.. ■ 

"Hang the women!" said St. ^ Clare mentally; but 
aloud he added, " Come now, Marie, what do you think 
of the likeness? Don’t be nonsensical now." 

" It’s very inconsiderate of you, St. Clare," said the lady 
" to insist on my talking and looking at things. You lonow 
Fve been lying all day with the sick-headache ; and there’s 
been such a tumult made ever since you came, Fm half ' 
dead." 

" You’re subject to the sick-headache, ma’am ? " said 
Miss Ophelia, suddenly rising from the depths of the large 
arm-chair, y*ere she had sat quietly taking an inventory 
-“f ^ the furniture and calculating its expense. 

Fib a perfect martyr to it/’ said the lady. 
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Ji:nipex-berry tea is good ■ for sick-headache/' said 
Miss Ophelia ; at least, Auguste, Deacon Abraham 
Perry’s wife, used to say so ; and she was a great nurse.” 

“ i'll hsivc the first juniper-berries that get' ripe in oitr 
garden by the lake brought in for. that especial purpose,” 
said St, Clare gravely, pulling the bell as he did so ; ” mean- 
wliiie, cousin, you must be wanting to retire to your apart- 
ment, and refresh yourself a little, after your Journey. 
‘Dolpii,” lie added, ‘1 teU Mammy to come here.” A decent 
mulatto woman soon entered ; she was dressed neatly, 
with a high red and yellow turban on her head. ” Mammy"” 
said St. Clare, ” I put this lady under your care ; she is 
tired, and wants rest. Take her to her chamber, ■ and 
be sure she' is made comfortable ” ; and Miss Ophelia 
disappeared in the rear of Mammy. 

CHAPTER';XV .. 

, tom’s mistress , and HE'R opinions 

”And Eoy% Marie,” pid St. Glare, ”your golden days 
are ^ dawning. ^ Here is our practical, business-like New 
England cousin, who %vill take the whole budget of cares 
off your shoulders, and give you time to refresh yourself,' 
handsome. The ceremony of delivering 
the keys had better come off forthwith.” " 

This remark: was made, 'at the breakfast-table, a few ' 
mornings after Miss Ophelia had 'arrived. ' ■ ' 

. sure she’s welcome,” .said Marie, leaning her head 

languidly on her hand. I think she’ll find one thing if 
she does ; and that is, that it’s we mistresses that are the 
slaves, down here.” 

Oh, certainly, she will discover that, and a world of 
wholesome truths besides, no doubt ! ” said St. Clare. 

” Talk about our keeping slaves, as if we did it for our 
mtvenience/' said Marie. ‘*I’m sure, if we consulted 
that, we might let them all go at once.” 

Evangeline fixed her large, serious eyes on her mother’s 
face, with an earnest and perplexed expression, and said 
simply. What do you keep them for, mamma ? ” 
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*Dolpli/* said St, Clare, **show Tom downstairs/' 

Adolpli tripped gracefully forward, and Tom, with 
liimberiTig trc^id, \vtnt after. 

I'ie’s a perfect behemoth I said Marie. 

Come no\r, Marie,^' said St. Clare, seating himself on a 
stool beside her sofa, be gracious and say something 
firetiy to a fellow/* 

** t'oi/ve been gone a fortnight beyond the time/* said 
the lady, pouting. 

** Well, you know I wrote you the reason/* 

' ' , /*S!icli a. short, cold letter! ** said the lady. 

/*I)ear me! the mail. was just going, and it had to be ; 
that <u iiolhing/* 

iv:, :■ . , 'VTiiat*s just the way always/’ said the lad}^ ; alwaja ■ 

something to make your journeys long and letters short.*' ■ 

*\See liere,^iio\v/* he added, drawing an elegant velvet 
case out of his pocket, and opening it ; here's a present 
I got for ycm in New York." It was a daguerreotype, ,■ 

char and soft as an engraving, representing Eva and her 

■ ',la.ther sitting hand in hand. 

Marie looked at it with a dissatisfied air. 

Wliat made you sit in such an awdcward position ? " 
-''-'she said., ■ 

Well,, „ the position may be a matter of opinion; .but 
what do you think of the likeness ? " 

"'If you don't think anything of my opinion in one case, 

I suppose you wouldn't in another," said the lady, shutting 
the daguerreotype. 

‘"Hang the''womenl" said St. ^ Clare mentahy; but ' 
aloud he added, "" Come now, Marie, what do you think 
of the likeness? Don't be nonsensical now/* 

It's very inconsiderate of you, St. Clare," said the lady 
“to insist on my talking and looking at things. You Imow 

Fvc been lying all day with the sick-headache ; and there's 
been such a tumult made ever since you came, I'm half ' 
dead/* 

sickXeadache, ma'am ? " said 
Miss Ophelia, suddenly rising from the depths of the large 
£on am-chair, where she had sat quietly taking an inventory 
'ftm. fiimiture and calculating its expense. 

I'm a perfect martyr to it," said the lady. 
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Miss Ophelia ; 


tea is good for sick-headache/' 


'at least, Auguste, Deacon At 
Perry's wifci, used to say so ; and she was a great m 
ili have the first Juniper-berries that get ripe in' 
garden by the lake brought in for that especial ptirpo$e/^i'. 
said St. Clare gravely, pulling the bell as he did so ; mean- 
while, cousin, you must be wanting to retire to 3rour apart-* 

. ment, and refresh yourself a little, after 37 our journey. 
‘Dolpli/' he added, tell Mammy to come here.'' A decent 
mulatto ^ woman soon entered ; she was dressed neatly, 
with z high red and yellow turban on her head. * ' Mammy, ’ ' . 
said St. Clare, I put this lady under your care ; she is 
tired, and wants rest. Take her to her chamber, and 
be sure she is made comfortable"";, and Miss Ophelia 
disappeared in the rear of Mamm}^ ■ ■ 


CHAPTER XV 

tom’s mistress and her opinions 

**And now, Marie,'" said St. Clare, "your golden da3rs 
are ' davming.^ Here is our practical, business-like New 
England cousin, who will take the whole budget of cares 
off your shoulders, and give you time to refresh 3^ourself, 
and grow 3mung and handsome. The ceremony of delivering 
the keys had better come.. off forthwith.'" 

This "remark was made at the breakfast-table, a few 
. mornings after MisS; Ophelia had arrived. ■ ■ 

'' Fm sure she's welcome/" said Marie, leaning head 
languidly on her hand. " I think she'll find oi 
she does ; and that is, that it's we mistresses f 
'slaves,. down.' ..here." . 

" Oh, certainly, she will discover that, and 
wholesome truths besides, no doubt ! " said 
'' Talk about our keeping slaves, as if we ' 
cmvendeme/' said Marie. "I'm sure, if ■ 
that, we might let them all go at once." « 

Evangeline fixed her large, serious eyes c 
face, with an earnest and perplexed expr< 
simply. "What do you keep them for, T, 
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/'I don’t know, I’m sure, except for a plague; the 
,Jj 3 !agi:e of my life. I believe that more of my iil-healtli 
/ifi CAuxd by them than by any one thing; and ours, I 
knoir. are the \’-ery worst that ever anybody w S.5 plagued 
with/' 

Mk% (IpliclL sat in blank silence. 

" Ycu see/' Marie continued, in a faint and lady-like 
roi€( , like llie last dying breath of an Arabian jessamme, 
or soroething equally ethereal, *‘you see, Cousin Op^iielia, 

I don’t often speak of myseli It isn't my hslii; 'tisn't . 
agreeable to me. In fact, I haven't strength to do it. But 
there are points W'here St. Clare and I differ. St Clare , 
never understood me, never appreciated me.,,. I think it 
lies at the root of all my ill-health. St. Clare ■means well, - 
I aiTi bound to believe ; but men are coBstitutionally.;;:. 
selfish and inconsiderate to women. That, at least, is 
my iriipression.'' 

"Miss Ophelia, who had not a small share of th;e gpnine'.;''. 
New England caution and a very particular horror of .being 
drawn into family difficulties, . now . began to knit .most,,, 
energetically, shutting her lips together, in a way that said,. 
as plain as words could, You. needn't tiy to make m.e,r' 
speak, I cloi/t want anything , to do .with yoiir,..':aflairs " „ 
-- ill fact, she looked about as sjmpathismg as a stone lion. : 

''Oli, come, Marie," said her husband, **the day 
growing warm, and I have just' Ead a' long quarrel with, ",' 
Ttolph, wiiich lias fatigued me^ excessiv.ely ; so, pray be;/ 
agrei'!al)!e bow, and let a fellow.- repose in- the light of your ' , 
smile/' 

Whafs the matter about 'Dolph r "said Marie., ''That 
„„,.,.fe.llo\v's, impudence, has ..been .growing ■ to a point .that is.' ■,:', 
perfectly intolerable to me. I only wish I had the undis- 
puted management of him a while. I'd bring him down I " 

"Wiat you say, my dear, is marked with your usual 
acuteness and good sense," said St. Clare. " As to 'Dolph, 
the case is this : that he has so long been engaged in imitat- 
ing my graces and perfections, that he has at last really 
vmistakeiUiimself for his master; - and I have been obliged 
him a little insight into his mistake." 

? " said Marie. 

' I was obliged to let him understand explicitly 
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that I preferred to keep some of m3? clothes for oto 
persorai wearing; also, I put his magnificence upon an. 
allovAar:ce__of Cologne water, and actualtywas so cruel as to 
restrict him to one dozen 01 my cambric handkerchiefs. 
Dolph vnas particularly huliy about it, and I had to talk 
to him like a father to bring him roimd.’’ 

Oh, St. Clare, when will you leam how to treat your 
ssnumts ? It's abominable, the way you indulge them ! 
said T'az'ie. 

“Why, after all, what's the harm of the poor dog'’s 
wanting to be like his master ? And if I haven't brought 
him up any better than to find his chief good in cologne and 
haiidkerdiiefs, wdiy shouldn't I give them to him ? “ 

“ And. why haven't you .brought him up better ? " said 
Miss Ophelia, with blunt determination. . 

. “ Too, much trouble ; laziness, cousin, laziness — ^which: 
rains more souls than you can shake a stick at. If it weren't 
..for laziness, I should have. been a perfect angel myself; 
I'm inclined to think that laziness is what your old Dr. 
Botherem, up in Vermont, used to call the ‘essence of 
moral evil/ It's an awful consideration, certainly." ' 

“ I think 3’'Ou slaveholders have an awful responsibility 
upon you/' said Miss Ophelia. ■ “I. wouldn't have it for a 
thousand worlds. You ought to educate your slaves, and 
treat tliem like reasonable creatures, like immortal creatures, 
that you've got to stand before the bar of God with. ■ That's ' 
my mind," said the good lady, breaking .suddenly out with a 
tide of zeal that had been gaining strength in her mind ah 
the morning. ' 

A gay laugh from., .the court rang ' through the silken 
curtains of the verandah., St. Clare, stepped out, and, 
lifting up the curtain,, laughed too.- . 

“ What is it ? " said Miss, Ophelia,' coming to the railing. 
There sat Tom, on a little, mossy seatindhe court, eve^ 
one of his buttonholes stock "full ' of .cape jessamines ; and 
Eva, gaily laughing, was hanging a' wTeath of roses round 
his neck ; and then she sat down on his knee like a chip- 
sparrow, stili laughing. 

“ Oil, Tom, you look so funny I " 

Tom had a sober, benevolent smile, and seemed, in his 
quiet way, to be enjoying the fun quite as much as his little 
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iiusitvss. lie lilted his eyes, when he saw his iimster, with 
a iK’if “deprecating apologetic air. 

Ill Torn’s eslemal situation, at this time, there v;as, as 
th^'i wwid says, nolhing to complain of. Little £va/s 
lur him— the instinctive gratitude and loveliness of 
a noble nature— had led her to petition her fathrer that he 
in'yhi be her special attendant, whenever she needed the 
escort of a semmt, in her walks or rides; and Tom had 
fviieral orders to let everything else go, and attend to Miss 
■£va wlienei'er she wanted hira— -orders which oiir_^rcade:rs 
nay fancy were far from disagreeable to hini. He was 
kept ivcil 'dressed, for St. Clare was fastidiously particular 
on this point. His stable services wx^re merely a sineciire, 
simply consisted in a daily care and inspection, and directing 
an rincler-servant in his duties ; for Marie St. Clare declared 
that she could not have any smell of the horses about him 
when he came near her, and that he must positively not 
be put to any service that would make him unpleasant 
to her, as her nervous system was entirely inadequate to 
any trial of that nature : one sniH of anything disagreeable 
hemg, according to her account, quite sufficient to, close 
tin: scene, and put an end to ail her earthly trials at once. 
Tom, therefore, in his wxibbrushed broadcloth suit, smooth 
beaver, glossj/ boots, faultless wristbands and collar, with 
liis grave good-natured black face, looked respectable 
enough to be a Bishop of Carthage, as men of his colour 
w^erc in otlier ages. 

Male St. Clare stood, gorgeously dressed, on the ver- 
aiidali, one Sunday morning, clasping a diamond bracelet 
on her slender wrist, Blarie patronised good things, and 
siie was going now in full dress— diamonds, silk, and lace, 
aiid Jewels, and all— to a fashionable church, to be very 
ryligioiis. Marie always made a point to be very pious on 
Sundays. Miss Ophelia stood at her side, a perfect con- 
trast. It wiis not that she had not as handsome a silk 
dress and shawl, and as jfine a pocket-handkerchief; but 
siiiiness, and squareness, and bolt-uprightness, enveloped 
her with as indefinite yet appreciable a presence as did 
grace her elegant neighbour : not the grace of God, however 
— ^that is quite another thing ! 

'' Where's Eva ? said Marie. 
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“ The cliiltl stopped on the stairs to say sometliing to 
Marnnw/' 

And "v/iiat was Eva saying to Mammy on the stairs ? 
Listen, reader, and yon will hear, though Marie does not.' 
'' Dear Mammy, I know your head is acliing dreadfully/* 
Lord bless you. Miss Eva ! my head ailers aches 
latety. You don't need to worry/* 

: '' Well, Fm glad youTe going out ; and here ** — and the 
.little girl threw her arms around her — “ Mammy,, you 
shall take mj vinaigrette/* 

What ! your beautiful gold thing,' that, with them 
diamonds ! Lor, miss, *twouidn*t be proper, no ivays. ’ 
'‘ Why not ? You need it, and I don’t. Mamma always 
uses it for headache, and it*ll make you feel better. No, 
you shall take it, to please me, now.** . 

"Do hear the darling talkj ** said Mammy, as Eva thrust 
it into her bosom, and kissing, her,' ran dowmstairs to her 
mother. . ,, , 

" What'W^ere you stopping for .^ ** ,, 

" I was just stopping to give Mammy, my vinaigrette, to ' 
take to church with her.** 

" Eva ! ** said: Marie, stamping impatiently, " your gold 
vinaigrette to , Mammy I When will., you ,■ learn what*s 
proper? Go right and take it back this moment 1 ** 

Eva looked downcast and aggrieved, and turned slowly. 

" I say, Ma,rie, let. the child. alone; . she shall do as she 
■pleases/* said St. Clare. 

" St. Clare, how will she ever get along in the world ? ** 

.■'.said.. Marie." ,. ■ 

" The Lord laiows,** said St. Clare ; " but she*il get along 
in heaven better than you or I.** 

" Oil, papa, don’t ! ** said Eva, softly touching his elbov^ ; 

" it troubles motlier/* 

" Weil, cousin, are you ready to go to meeting ? ** said 
Miss Ophelia, tum.iiig square about on St. Clare. 

" Fm not going, thank you. Eva, do you like to go ? 
Come, stay at home and play with me/* 

" Thank you, papa ; but I*d rather go to church/* 

" Isn’t it dreadful tiresome ? ** said St, Clare. 

" I think it is rather tiresome/* said Eva, " and I am 
sleepy, too, but I try to keep avrake/* . 
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lii ss. lie llJxd his eyes, when he saw liis ffiaster, vvith 
a h£*Jf-de::jrecating, apologetic air. 

In, external situation, at this time, there was, as 

die world says, nothing to complain of. Liltie Eva's 
f ruy fur him— the instinctive gratitnek and loveliiiess of 
a nibble sialure— had led her to petition her father that he 
rniglit be her special attendant, whenever she needed the 
('bcbti of a servant, in her walks or rides ; and Tom had 
f/rmnl orders to let evendhing else go, snd^ attend to ,?diss 
iflva whenever she wanted Jdin — orders which our readers 
.may fancy were far from disagree^ible to him. lie was 
kept well dressed, for St. Clare was fastidiously particular 
on iliis point. His stable services were merely a sinecure, 
simply consisted in a daily care and inspection, and directing 
an under^servant in his duties ; for Marie St. Clare declared 
that she could not have any smell of the horses about him 
when he ccuine near her, and that he must positively not 
be put io aiiy^ service that would make him unpleasant 
to her, as her nervous sy^stem was entirety inadequate to 
any trial of that nature : one sniff of anything disagreeable 
being, according to her account, quite siifiicient to close 
the scene, and put an end to all her earthly trials at once. 
Tom, therefore, in his well-brushed broadcloth suit, smooth 
licaver, glossy boots, faultless wristbands and cellar, with 
his grave good-natured black face, looked respectable 
eiiougli to he a Bishop of Carthage, as men of his colour 
were in oilier ages. 

Jhtiie St. Clare stood, gorgeously dressed, on the ver- 
andah, one Sunday morning, clasping a diamond bracelet 
cm litT slender wnst. Marie patronised good things, and 
she was going now in full dress— diamonds, silk, and lace, 
and jewels, and all— to a fashionable church, to be very 
religious. Marie always made a point to be very pious on 
Sunday's. Miss Ophelia stood at her side, a perfect con- 
tiast. It was not that she had not as handsome a silk 
dress and shawl, and as fine a pocket-handkerchief ; but 
slij’iiess, and^ squareness, and bolt-uprightness, enveloped 
her with as indefinite yet appreciable a presence as did 
grace her elegant neighbour : not the grace of God, hov/ever 
—tliat is quite another thing ! 

“ Where's Eva ? " said Marie. 
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TiiG cliiicl stopped on the stairs to say something to 
.■■Mammy-”' 

And wliat was Eva saying to Mammy on the stairs ? 
Listen, reader, and yon will hear, though Marie does nott 

“ Dear Mammy, I Imow your head is aching dreadfully.” 

” Lord bless yo'u. Miss Eva! my. head allers aclies 
lately. . You don't need to worry.” 

■ ” Well, Fm glad you're going out ; and here and the 
little girl threw her arms around her — ” Mammy, you 
shall take my vinaigrette.” 

” What I your beautiful gold thing, thar, with them 
diamonds ! Lor, miss, 'twouldn't be proper, no ways. ’ ■' 

” Why not ? . You need it, and I don't. Mamma always 
uses it for headache, and it'll make you feel better.. No, 
you shall take it, to please me, now.” . . 

“Do hear the darling talk! ” said Mammy, as Eva thrust ■• 
it into her bosom, and kissing her, ran downstairs to her 
. mother. . 

“ What were you stopping for ? ” 

” I was just stopping to give Mammy my vinaigrette, to 
. take to church with her,” 

“ Eva 1 ” said Marie, stamping impatiently, “ your gold 
vinaigrette to ^ Mammy I When will you learn what's 
proper? -Go right and take it back this moment! ” 

Eva looked .downcast and .aggrieved,- and.. turned. /slowly,. 

“ I say,. Marie, let the child alone ;■ 'she shall do as she 
pleases,” seid S'L Clare. 

. . '.“St. Clare, how will she ever get along in the. w-orld ? ” 

■•■■■sa.kl'M'ar.ie.' ■. ■ . ■ ./ 

“ The Lord Imows,” said St. Clare ; ” but shell get along 
■ m .heaven .better than you or l.” ■ . 

” Oh, papa, don't I ” said Eva, softly touching his elbow ; 

” it troubles mother.” 

” Well, cousin, are you ready to go to meeting ? ” said 
Miss Ophelia, turning square about on St. Clare, 

“ Fm not going, thank you. Eva, do you like to go ? 
Come, stay at home and play with me.” 

“ Thank you, papa ; but I'd rather go to church.” 

” Isn't it dreadful tiresome ? ” said St. Clare, 

“ I think it is rather tiresome,” said Eva, ” and /cially 
sleepy, too, but I try to keep awake.” 'J ' So/ 
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** Wiat do you go for, then ? '' 

Why, yon Imow, papa/' she said, in a whisper, ” cousin 
told me that God wants to have ns ; and He gives iis eveiy- 
tliiiig, yon know ; and it isn't much to do it, if He wants 
liS to. " It isn't so very tiresome after all/' 

** Yon sweet little obliging son! 1 " said St. Clare, kissing 
lien " Go along, that's a good girl, and pray for me." 

" Certainly, I always do/' said the child, as she sprang 
after her mother into the carriage. 

St. Clare stood on the steps and kissed his hand to her, 
as the carriage drove away ; large tears were in his eyes. 

" Oh, Evangeline ! rightly named/' he said ; " hath not 
God made thee an evangel to me? ", ■ 

So he felt a moment ; and then he smoked a cigar, and 
read the Pidzyum, and forgot his little gospel. Was he 
Hindi unlike other folks ? 

^ " You see, Evangeline," said her mother, " it's always 
right and proper to be kind to servants ; but it isn't proper 
to treat them/iisl as we would our relations, or people in our 
owe class of Now, if Mammy was sick, you wouldn't 
want to put her in your own bed." 

" I^sliould feel just like it, mamma," said Eva, " because 
tlicii it would be handier to take care of her, and because, 
you know, my bed is- better, than hers." 

Marie was in utter despair at the entire want of moral 
perception evinced in this reply. 

" VVliat can I do to make this child understaPxd me ? " 
she said. 

" Nothing," said Miss Ophelia significantly. 

Eva looked sony^ and disconcerted for a moment ; but 
children, luckily, do not keep to one impression long ; and 
inyi few iiiornents she was merril}/ laughing at various 
tlungs which she saw from the coach-windows, as it rattled 
along. 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE FEEEMAN'S DEFENCE 

gtSSKE was a gentle bustle at the Quaker's house, as the 
— tliaiOon drew to a close. Rachel Halliday moved quietlv 

"l'E.fro, collecting from her household stores such 
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needments as could be arranged in the smallest compass for 
the wanderers who w^ere to go forth that night, ' The after- 
noon shadows' stretched eastward, and the round red sun 
stood thoughtfully on the horizon, and his beams shone 
yellow and calm, into the little bedroom where, George and 
his wife were sitting. He was sitting with his child on his 
knee, and his wife's hand in his. Both looked tliougiitful 
and serious, and traces of tears were on their cheeks. 

. At this moment, voices were heard in the outer apart- 
ment,, in, earnest conversation, and very soon a rap was 
heard at the door. Eliza started and opened it. 

Simeon ■ ,Ha,liiday was there, and with him a Quaker 
brother, whom he introduced as Phineas Fletcher. Pliineas 
was tall and lathy, red-haired, with an expression of great 
acuteness and shrewdness in his .face. ■ He had not, the 
placid, quiet, unworI,d,iy air of Simeon Halliday; on the 
contrary, a particularly wideawake and ati-faii appearance, 
like a man who rather prides himself on knowing what^.he is 
about, and keeping a bright look-out ahead-peculiarities 
which' sorted rather oddly with his broad brim and foimal 
phraseology. 

Our friend Phineas has discovered something of impor- 
tance to the interest of thee and th}^ party, George/' said 
Simeon ; it were well for thee to hear it." 

" That I have," said Phineas ; “ and it shows the use of a 
man’s always sleeping with one ear open, in certain places, 
as Fve alwmys said. . Last night- 1 stopped at a, .little lone 
,. tavern back . on the' road. .Thee remembers the place, 
Simeon, where we sold some apples, last yea.!, to that fat 
woman with the great ear-rings. . WeE, .I„.was tired -with 
■ hard driving, ; and after my supper, I. stretched myself on a 
pile of bags in the corner, and pulled a buffalo over me, to 
wait till my bed was ready ; and what does I do, but get 
.iastusleep." 

'' With one ear open, Phineas ? " said Simeon quietly. 

No 1 I slept, ears and all, for an hour or tvro, for I was 
pretty well tired ; but when I came to myself a little, I 
found that there were some men in the room, sitting round 
a table, drinking and talking ; and I thought, before I made 
much muster, I'd just see what they were up to, especially 
as I heard them say something about the Quakers. * So/ 
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savs one, whose name is Marks, ' they are iip in the Quaker 
set lit ment, no doubt/ says he* Then I listened with both 
cars, and I found that they were talking about this veiy" 
party. So I Hy and heard them laj? off all their plans. 
This young man, they said, was to be sent back to Ken- 
tiick\s to liis master, who wzs going to make an examjde 
of liihi, to keep all niggers from running away ; and his wife, 
two of tliem, Marks and another chap called Tom Laker, 
were going to iiin down to New Orleans to sell on their 
own account, and they calculated to get sixteen or eighteen 
hiinrlrccl dollars for her ; and the child, they said, was 
"going to a trader \?ho ■ had bought him ; and tlien there 
was the bo}? Jim, and his mother, they were to go back to 
, their masters m Kentucky. The}^ said that there were two 
cons?la!)les, in a towm a little piece ahead, wdio would go in 
with Tm to get 'em taken up, and the young w^'ornan was 
to be taken before a judge ; and one of the fellows, who 
is small and smooth-spoken, was to swear to her for his 
property, and get her delivered over to him to take south. 

. They've got a right notion of the track we are going to-night ; 
and* they'll be down after us, six or eight strong. So, now, 
'.'.whafs to be done 

The group that stood in various attitudes, after this com- 
munication were w^orthy of a painter. Rachel Haliiday, 
wl'io had taken her hands out of a batch of biscuit to hear 
the news, stood with them upraised and floury, and with a 
• face of the deepest concern. Simeon looked profoundly 
thoiightliil ; Elka had thrown her anns around her husband 
and w'as looking up to him. Geop^e stood with clenched 
iiyifht and giowing^ eyes, and looking as any other man 
migid hx)k whose wife was to be sold at auction, and son sent 
to a trader, all under the shelter of a Christian nation's lawn's. 

W'i'.at sMi we do, George ? " said Eliza faintly. 

I know what I shall do/' said George, as he"" stepped 
into the little room, and began examining his pistols. 

” Ay, ay/' said Phineas, nodding his head to ginieon ; 

thou seest, Simeon, how it will work." 

" I see/' said Simeon, sighing. I pray it come not to 
that/' 

I donT want toynvolve any one wdth or for me/' said 
" If you will lend me your vehicle and direct me, I 
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will drive alone to tlie next stand. Jim is a giant in strength 
and brave as death and despair, and so arn I." 

*'Ah, well, friend/Vsaid Pliineas, "'but theedi need' a 
driver, for all that.. Thee's quite welcome to do all the 
fighting, thee. Imows ; but I loiow a thing or two about the. 
road that thee doesn't," 

But I don't want to involve you," said George. 

"involve?," said Phineas, with a' curious and keen 
expression of face. " When thee does involve me^ please 
to let me know," 

" Phineas is a wise and skilful man," said Simeon. " Thee 
does well, George to abide by his judgment ; *'aiid," he' 
added, lairing his hand kindly, on , George's shoulder, and 
pointing to the pistols, " be not over hasty with these—- 
young blood is hot." 

" I will attack no man," said George. " All I ask of this 
country is to be let alone, and . I will go out peaceably ,;-, 
but" — ^he paused, and his brow darkened, and his, face 
worked — " I've had a sister sold in that New Orleans 
■market. -I know what they are .sold for; and am I going-, 
to stand by and see them take my wife and sell her, 'when ^ 
God has given me a pair of strong arms to defend her?:' 
No ; God help me 1 I'll fight to the last breath, before 
they shal take my wife and son.-, Gan you blame me' ? " . 

" Mortal man cannot blame thee,. . George. Flesh, and ■ 
blood could not do otherwise," said Simeon. " Woe unto 
the world because of offences, but woe unto them throngh- " 
whom , the , 'off ence cometh." ■ 

" Would -not even you, sir, do .the same, in my place 

" I pray that I be not tried/' said Simeon ; " the flesh 
is very weak." 

" I think my flesh would be pretty tolerable strong in such 
a case," said Phineas, stretching out a pair of arms like the 
sails of a windmill. "I an't sure, friend George, that I 
shouldn't hold a fellow for thee, if thee had any accounts 
to settle with him." 

" Friend Phineas will ever have ivays of his own," said 
Rachel Halliday, smiling ; " but we all think that his heart 
is in the right place, after all." 

" Well, said George, " isn't it best that we hasten our 
flight ? '" 
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” I iiD at four o’clock, and came on witli all speed, fill! 
two of three hours ahead of them, if they start at the time 
rlariiied. It isn't safe to start till dark, at any rate ; 
are some evil persons in the village ahead that 
Tie-rld hti ddspokxl to meddle with tis, if they saw oiir wagon, 
aivi 1 hat wcndd delay ns more than the W'aiting ; but ip. two 
liMuis \ think %ve may venture. I will go over to Michael 
and aigage him to come behind on his swift nag, 
and fV‘f p a bright look-out on the road, and warn ns if any 
curnpariv of men come on. Michael keeps a horse that can 
soon get ahead of most other horses ; and he could shoot 
ahc'Ufi, and let us know, if there were any danger. I am 
going orit now to warn Jim and the other woman to be in 
readiness, and to see about the horses. We have a pretty 
feir start, and stand a good chance to get to the stand before 
tliey can come up with us. So, have good courage, friend 
George ; this isn't the first ugly scrape that Fve been in 
with Jiiy people/* said Phineas, as he closed the door. 

' While Rachel and her children were busy making corn- 
cake, and cooking ham and chicken, and hurrying on the 
ekaiems of the evening meal, George and his wife sat in 
their iillJe room, with their arms folded about each other, in 
.such talk as husband and wife have when they linow that a 
few hours may part them for ever. 

Arc! now Rachel took Eliza's hand kindly, and led the 
vwy to the supper-table. 

A liitle while after supper, a large covered wagon drew^ up 
befort'i tlie door ; the night w’^as clear starlight, and Phineas 
jiun|)ec! briskly do\^m from his seat to arrange his passengers. 
Geoi*gc3 walked out of the door,- %vith his child on one arm 
and Ids wife on the other. His step w^as firm, his face 
seltlrd and resolute. Rachel and Simeon came out after 
them. 

You get out a moment," said Phineas to those inside, 
am! let me fix the back of the wagon, there, for the women- 
folkb and the boy." 

" I iere are the two buffaloes," said Rachel " Make the 
seats as comfortable as may be ; it's hard riding all night," 
Jim came out first, and carefully assisted his old mother, 
who clung to his arm and looked anxiously about, as if she 
expected the pursuer eveiy moment. 
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Jim, are 5/’'oiir pistols all in order ? " said George, in a 
low,' lirni voice. 

"v. , Yes, indeed/' said Jim. 

And -you've no doubt what you shall do if they come ? '' 

" I rather think I haven't,” said Jim, throvdng open his 
'/broad, chest, and taking a deep breath. '"'Do you think 
' III let them get mother again ? ” 

■ During, this^' brief colloquy, Eliza had been taking her 
leave of her kind' friend, Rachel, and was handed into the 
carriage by Simeon,. and creeping into the back part with her 
,boy, sat down among, the buffalo-skins. The old woman 
was next handed' in and seated, and George and Jim placed 
on a rough board seat in fiont of them, and Phineas mounted 
in front. 

” Farewell, my friend," said Simeon, from without 

” God bless you ! ,” answered all from w.ithiii. 

And the wagon drove off, rattling' and jolting over the 
frozen road,. 

There was no opportunity for conversation, on accoimt of 
the roughness of the way and the noise of the wheels. The ■ 
vehicle therefore rambled on, through long dark stretches of 
woodland, over wide dreaiy plains; up hills and down 
valleys, and on,; on, they jogged, hour after hour. ' The 
child soon fell asleep, and, lay heavily in his mother's lap. 
The poor frightened old , woman- at last forgot her fears; 
and even Eliza, as the night moaned/ found ail her anxietfe^ 
insufficient to keep her eyes from closing, - : Phineas seemed, ' 
on the whole, the briskest of the company, and bc^guiled 
■.,his .long drive with- whistling certain 'un-Quaker songs as- ■ 
he went .on. -. 

But about three o'clock George's ear caught the hasty and 
decided click of a horse's hoof coming behind them at "some 
distance, and jogged Phineas by the elbow. Phineas 
pulled up his horses and listened. 

'' That must be Michael,” he said. ” I think I know the 
sound of his gallop ” ; and he rose up and stretched his 
head anxiously back over the road. 

A man riding in hot haste was now dimly descried at the 
top of a distant hill. 

There he is, I do believe ! ” said Phineas. George and 
Jim both sprang out of the wagon, before they knew what 
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tnrv were doing* All stood intensely silent, mdtli their 
i'irned towards the expected niessen^ger. , On lie came. 
Now tfj vaiit do\m into a valley, where they could not see 
h:ii?i ; but thej?’ heard the sharp, hasty tramp rising nearer 
a.iid iKwar ; ^aUast they saw him emerge on the- top, of, an ■ 
einini’iice, within hail. 

Yes, that's Michael!''' said Phineas; a,nd, raising , his 
voice/* Halloa, there, Michael 1 " , ■ 

**lhmccts! is that thee ? " 

Yr^s ; what news ?— they coming ? ' 

“ Eight on behind, eight or ten of them, hot with brandy, 
swearing and foaming like so many wolves ! " 

And just as he spofe, a breeze brought the faint sound of 
galloping horsernen towards them. 

** In with you— quick boys, m 1 " said Phineas. " If you 
must light, wait till Iget you a piece ahead." , And, with the 
word, both jumped in,'and Phineas lashed the horses to a 
mri, the horseman keeping close beside them. The wagon 
rattled, jumped, almost flew over the frozen ground ; but 
plainer, and still plainer, came the noise of pursuing horse- 
men behind. The women heard it, and, looking anxiously 
out, saw, far in the rear, on the brow of a distant hill, a party 
of men looming up against the red-streaked sky of early 
dawn. Aaiotlier hill, and their pursuers had evidently caught 
sight of their wagon, w^hose white cloth-covered top made it 
conspicuous at some distance, and a loud yell of brutal 
triumph came fonvard on the wind. Eliza sickened, and 
strained her child closer to her bosom ; the old woman 
prayed and groaned, and George and Jim clenched their 
piftois with the grasp of despair. The pursuers gained on 
tiit.m fast ; the carriage made a sudden turn, and brought 
them near a ledge of a steep overhanging rock, that rose in 
an isolated ridge or clump in a large lot, which was, all 
around it, quite clear and smooth. This isolated pile, or 
range of rocks, rose up black and heavy against the bright- 
ening sky, and seemed to promise shelter and concealment, 
itwas a place well loiown to Phineas, who had been famdiar 
with the spot in his hunting-days ; and it was to gain this 
point he had bean racing his horses. 

" Now for it I '' said he, suddenly checking his horses, and 
springing from his seat to the ground. " Out with you, in a 
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twiiiMing, , every one, and np into these rocks with' me. 
Michael, thee tie thy horse to the wagon, and drive ahead 
to Amariah's and get h.im and his boys to come back and 
talk .to these fellows/' 

' In a twinkling they were all out of the carriage. 

, ''There/' said Pliineas, catching up Harry, "you each 
of you see to the women ; and run, now, if you evei' did, 
run/' 

They needed no exhortation. . Quicker than we can say 
it, the w^hole party were over the fence, making with all 
speed for the rocks, while Michael, throwing himself from, 
his horse, and fastening the bridle to the w^agon, began 
driving it rapidly away. 

" Come ahead/' said Phineas, as they reached the rocks, 
and saw, in the mingled starlight and dawn, the traces of a 
rude, but plainly marked footpath leading up among them ; 
"this is one of our old hunting- dens. Come up/' 

Phineas went before, springing up the. rocks like a goat, 
•with , the boy in his arms. Jim came second bearing his 
trembling old mother over liis shoulder, and George and 
Eliza brought up the rear. The party of horsemen came 
up to the fence, and, with mingled shouts and oaths, were 
dismounting to prepare to follow them. A few moments' 
scrambling brought them to the top of the ledge ; the- path 
then passed between a narrow defile, where only one could 
walk at a time, till suddenly they, came to a rift or chasm.' 
more than a yard in breadth, and beyond 'which lay a pie 
of rocks, separate from the rest of the ledge, standing full 
thirty feet high, with its sides steep , and , perpendicular as, 
those of ■ a /castle, "Phineas easily ■ leaped the chasm, and 
sat down the boy on a smooth, flat platform of crisp white, 
moss that covered the top of the rock. 

" Over with you i " he called ; " spring now, once, for 
your lives i " said he, as one after another sprang across. 
Several fragments of loose stone formed a kind of breast- 
work/which sheltered their position from the observation 
of those below. 

" Well, here we all are," said Phineas, peeping over the 
stone breastwork to watch the assailants, who were coming 
tumultuously up under the rocks. " Let 'em get us if they 
can. "WTioever comes here has to walk single file between 
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those two rocks, in fair range of your pistols, boys, d'ye 

do see/’ said George ; ** and now, as this matter is 
ours, hi us take ail the risk» and do ail the fi.ghting/’ ^ 
Tliee/s quite welcome to do the fighting, George/’ said 
Phineas, chewing some checkerberr^^-leaves as he spoke ; 
“ blit I may have the fim of looking on, I suppose. But 
sec, these fellows are kinder debating down there, and 
loi,«kiiig up, like hens when they are going to fly up on to 
the roost. Hadn’t thee better give ’em a word of advice, 
before the}' come up, just to tell em handsomely they’ll 
-be shot if they .do ? ” . . 

The party beneath, now more apparent in the light of the 
dawn, consisted of Tom Loker and Marks, with two con- 
. siabies, and a posse consisting of such rowdies at the last., 
tavern as could be engaged by a little brandy to go and 
. help . the fun of .trapp.iBg -a set of .niggers. 

Well, Tom, yer coons are fariy treed/' said one, 

‘*Yes, I see 'em go up right here,” said Tom; “and 
..liere’S'a path. I’m for. going right up. They can’t jump 
down in a liun^r, and it w^on't take long to ferret ’em out.” 

..: ' “ Blit To,m,. they might fire at us frGm.heliind .the rocks,” ■■■ 
::said Marks. ’’ That would be ugly, you know.” . 

.” IJgii.! ” said Tom', with a sneer. “ .Alw^ays for saving 
your skin, Marks I No danger I niggers are too plaguy 
.sca.red f .” ■ ■ . .. 

. ....*M don’t ..know w.hy I shouldn't save my skin,” said 
Marks. ^ ” It’s the best Tve got ; and niggers do fight like 
.'.the .devil, sometimes.’’. ■ . . 

At the riionient George appeared on the top of a rock 
above them, and, speaking in a calm, clear voice, said : 

” Gentkmien, who are you, down there, and what do you 
want ? ” 

” We want a party -of runaway niggers,” said Tom 
Loker, One George Harris, and Eliza Harris and their 
son, and Jim Selden, and an old wmman. We’ve got the 
officers here, and a warrant to take ‘em ; and we’re going 
to have ’em, too. D’ye hear ? An’t you George Harris, 
that belongs to Mr. Harris, of Shelby county, Kentucky ? ” 

” I am George Harris. A Mr. Harris of Kentucky did call 
me his, property* But now I’m a freeman, standing on 
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God's free soil ; and my wife and my child I claim as mine. 
Jim and bis mother are here. We have arms to dcivnd 
ourselves, and we mean to do it. You can come up if you 
like ; but the first one of you that comes within the range 
of cur bullets is a dead man, and the next, and the next ; 
and so on till the last. ' 

Oh, come ! come I ” said a short, puffy man, stepping 
forward, and blowing his nose as he did so. ‘‘ Young riian, 
this antt no kind of talk at all for you. You see, we're 
officers of justice. WeVe got the law on our side, and the 
power, and so forth ; so you’d -better^ give up peaceably, 
you see ; for you’ll certainly have to give up at last.” 

I know very well that you’ve got the law on .your side 
and the power/’ said George bitterly. . You mean to take: 
my wife to sell in New Orleans, and put my boy like a calf 
in a trader’s pen, and send Jim's old mother to the brute 
that whipped 'and abused her before, because he couldn’t 
abuse her son. You want to send Jim and me back to be 
whipped and tortured, and ground down under the heels of 
them that you call masters ; and your laws will bear you 
out in it — more shame for you and them f But you haven't 
got us. We don't owm your laws ; we don't o\to 5’our 
country ; we stand here as free, under God’s sky, as you 
are ; and by the great God that made us, we’il fight for 
our liberty till we die 1 ” ■ 

George stood out in fair sight, on the top of the rock, as he 
made his declaration of independence ; the glow of davm 
gave a flush to his swaithy cheek, and bitter indignation 
and despair gave fire to his dark eye ; and, as if appealing 
from man 'to the justice of God, he raised his hand to 
heaven as he spoke. .. 

The attitude, eye, voice, manner of the speaker, for a 
moment struck the party below to silence. There is some- 
thing in boldness and determination that for a time hushes 
even the rudest nature. Marks was tlie only one who re- 
mained wholly untouched. He was deliberately cocking 
his pistol, and in the momentary silence that followed 
George’s speech, he fired at him. 

Ye see, ye get jist as much for him dead as alive in 
Kentucky,” he said coolly, as he wiped his pistol on his 
coat-sleeve. 
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George sprang forv^^ard — Eliza _ tittered a shriek—tlie ball 
had passed close to his hair, had nearly grazed the cheek of 
his wife, and struck in the tree above. 

'' It's nothing, Eliza," said George quickly. 

Tiiee'd better keep out of sight, with thy speechify- 
ing," said Phineas; "they're mean scamps."" 

Now, Jim," said George, " look that your pistols are a}l 
right, and watch that pass with me. ■ The first man that 
sliows liimself'I fire at,.; you take the second, and so on. It 
won't do, 370U know, to waste tw'O shots on one." 

" But wbat if you don't hit ? " 

"I shall hit," said George coolly. 

, " Good ! Now, • there's stuff in that fellow," muttered 
Phineas between^ his teeth. 

■ The pmrty below, after Marks had fired, stood, for a 
moment, rather undecided. 

' . " I tiiink you must have hit some on 'em," said one of the 
men. I' heard a squeal ! " 

' " I'm going right up for one," said Tom. " I never was 
.afraid of’ niggers, and I an't going to be now. Who goes 
after ? " he said, springing up the rocks. 

.: ^ George heard the words distinctly. He drew up his 
pistol, examined it, pointed it towards that point in the 
defile where the first man wmuid appear. 

One of the most courageous of the party followed Tom, 
.anddhe way being thus made, the whole party began push- 
ing up the rock~the hindermost pushing the front ones 
faster than they would have gone themselves. On they 
came, and in a moment the burly form of Tom appeared in 
sight, almost at the verge of the chasm. 

George fired — the shot entered Tom's side ; but, though 
wounded, he would not retreat, but, with a yell like that of a 
mad bull, he was leaping right across the chasm into the 
party. 

" Friend," said Phineas, suddenly stepping to the front, 
and meeting him with a push from his long arms, " thee 
isn't wanted here." 

Down lie fell into the chasm, crackling down among trees, 
bushes, logs, loose stones, till he lay, bruised and groaning, 
thirty feet below. The fall might have killed him, had it 
not been broken and moderated by his clothes catching in the 
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branches of a iarge tree ; but be came down with some force, 
ho;vever~-rncre than was at all agreeable or convenient. 

Lord, help ns ! they are perfect devils ! ” said Marks, 
heading the retreat dowm the rocks with much more of a 
will than lie hnd joined the ascent, while all the party came 
tiimblirig precipitately after him — the fat constable, in. 
paxtiailar, blowing and puling in a very energetic manner. 

I s?.y, fellers/' said Marks, yon jist go round and pick 
up Tom, there, while I ran and get on to my horse, to go 
back for help —that's yon " ; and, without minding the 
iiootings and jeers of his company, Marks wns as good as his 
word, and was soon seen galloping away. ■ 

Was ever such a sneaking varmint ? ” said one of thC' 
men. “ To come on his business, and clear out and leave 
us this yer *way I '' . 

**Weil, we must pick up that- feller,'' said . another, 
^*Ciiss me if I much care whether he is dead or alive." 

The men, led by the groans of Tom, scrambled and crawled 
through , stumps, lo^s, and bushes/ to, where that hero lay 
groaning and sw^earing, with .altemate ' vehemence. 

" Ye keep it a-going pretty loud, Tom," said one. " Ye 
much hurt ? " . 

" Don't Imow. , Get me up, can't ye ? Blast that infernal 
Quaker 1 If it had: not been for him, I'd -a pitched some of 
'em down here, to see how they liked it." ; : 

. With, much, labour and' groaning, -the fallen hero was. 
assisted to rise and, with one holding him up under each 
shoulder, they got him as far as .the horses. 

" If you could only get me a mile back to that ar tavern I 
Give me a handkerchief or something, to stuff into this 
place, and stop this infernal bleeding." 

George looked over the rocks, and saw’’ them trying to lift 
the burly form of Tom into the saddle. After two or three 
ineffectual attempts, he reeled and fell heavily to the ground. 

" On my word, they're leaving him, I do believe," said 
Phineas. 

It was time ; for, after some appearance of irresolution 
and consultation, the w’hole party got on their horses and 
rode away. "V^-Tien they were quite out of sight, Phineas 
began to bestir himself. 

“ Well, we must go down and walk a piece/' he said. " I 
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told Micliael to go forward and bring help, and m aiorig 
back here with the ’wagon ; but we shall ha.ve to \?ark a 
pierce along the road, I reckon, to meet them. The Lord 
gran t fie be along soon I It's early in the day ; tliere won't 
hi much travel afoot yet awhile ;\ve an't mneh more than 
tm'O miles from oiir stopping-place. If the road Iiadii/t 
been so rough last night, we could have outrun ’em etitirely.'' 

As the party neared the fence, the}^ discovered in the 
distance, along the road, their own wagon comk.g back, 
accompanied by some men on horseback. 

Weil, now, there's Michael, and Stephen, and Arnariali/' 
exclaimed Phineas joyiiiliy. Now we are made — as safe 
. as if we‘d got there."-. : y 

** Wei, do stop, then/' said Eliza, ** and do something 
for that f.oc>r man ; he's groaning dreadfully." 

It would be no more than Christian," said George ; 
let's take him up and carry him on." 

" And doctor him up among the Quakers ! " said Phineas ; 
** pretty that I Wei, I don't care if we do. Here, 
let's have a look at him " ; and Phineas, who, in the course 
,.-.of,.his^ him ting and backwoods life, had acquired some nidc' 
experience of surgery, kneeled down by the wounded man, 
and began a careful examination of his condition, 

" Marks/' said Tom feebly, " is that you, Marks ? " 

"No; 1 reckon 't an't, friend," said Phineas. "Much 
Marks ca.res for thee, if his own skin's safe I He's off, long 
ago," 

" I believe I'm done for," said Tom. " The cussed sneak- 
ir!g dog, to leave me to die alone I My poor old niotiier 
always told me 'twould be so." 

" La sakes I jist hear the poor critter ! He's got a 
mammy now," said the old negress. " I can't help kinder 
pityin' on him." 

‘‘ Softly, softly don't thee snap and snarl, friend," aid 
Phineas, as Tom winced and pushed his head away. " Thee 
has^no chance, unless I stop the bleeding." And Phineas 
buded,, himself witli making some off-hand surgical aiTange- 
meiits with his own pocket-handkerchief, and such as could 
be mustered by the company. 

You pushed me down there," said Tom faintly, 

" Weil, if I hadn't, thee would have pushed us down, thee 
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•• rs/' Flinieas, as he stooped to apply his baiuiage. 
There.!; ihere~'-™let me^fix this bandage. We mean m’eil' to 
thee ; we bear no malice. Thee shall be taken to a house 
ivhi're ihejy'll nurse thee first-rate — as well as thy ovm 

iTiOtlier eculd/' 

Torn groaned, and shut his eyes. In men of his class, 
\o‘go;ir and ^resolution are entirely a physical loatter, and 
ooze out v/ith the flowing of the blood ; and the gigantic 
fellow really looked piteous in Ins helplessness. 

The oilier part}?- now came up. The seats were taken out 
of. the wagon. The. buffalo-skins, doubled in fours, were 
spread all along one side, and four men, with great difiiculty, 
lifted the Iie^ivy form of Tom into it. Before he was got in, 

, he .fainted entirely. The old negress, in the abundance o.f 
her compassion, sat down on the bottom, and took his head 
in her .lap. Eliza, .George, and Jim' bestowed themselves,' 
a.s well as they could, in the remaining space, and the whole ' 
party set foroard. 

TOiat do you think .of him ? said George, who sat by 
Pliineas in front. 

''Weil, it's only a pretty deep flesh. wound; but then": 
tumbling and scratching down. that place didn't help him' 
much. It has bled pretty freely — pretty much dreaned him 
out, courage' and all; but he'il,get over i't,.,and maybe' 
lea.m a thing or two it."' 

" What' .shall we do with him- ? ” said George. 

" Oil, cari}’' him along to Amariah's. There's old Gmnd- 
mam Stephens there — ^Dorcas, they call her — she's most an 
amazin' nurse. She takes to nursing real natural, and an't 
never better suited than ■when she gets a sick boy to tend. 
We may reckon on turning him over to her for a fortnight 
or so.” 

A ride of about an hour brought the party to a neat 
farmhouse, where the weary travellers w^ere received to an 
abundant breakfast. Tom Loker was soon carefully de- 
posited in a much cleaner and softer bed than' he had" ever 
been in the habit of occupying. His wound was carefully 
dressed and bandaged, and he lay languidly opening and 
shutting his eyes on the white window-curtains and gently- 
gliding figures of his sick-room, like a weary child. 'And 
here, for the present we shall take our leave of one party. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

TOM ■■ AND EVA- 

Tnki-.’E is dari.f5;cr that oiir hn-mbie frieiKi Tom be neglected 
amni the adventures of Eliza and George; but if our 
reauers will accompany us up to a little loft over the stable, 
they may, perhaps, learn a little of his affairs. It was a 
decent room, coruaining a bed, a chxair, and a small, rough 
stand, where lay Tom's Bible and hpim-book ; and where 
he sits, at present, wdth his slate be'fore. him, intent on 
soinethirig that seems to cost him a great deal of. anxious 
thought. 

The fact was, that Tom's home-yearnings had .become so- 
strong, that he had begged'a sheet of writing-paper of Eva ; 
and rhiistering up all his sm,aii stcck^of literary attairiinent 
acquired by Mas'r George's ■instructions, he conceived the 
bold idea of writing a letter ; and he was busy now, on his 
slate, getting out his first draft. .. Tom was in a good deal of " 
trouble, for the forms of some of the letters he had for- 
gotten entirely, and of what he did remember he did not 
kno’w exactly which to use,.-. ■ And while he w^as working, and 
breathing very hard in his. earnestness, Eva. alighted, like a 
bird, on the round of his chair behind him, and. peeped over ■' 
hisshoulder. .■ ’ ■ 

*'0 Uncle Tom! wdiat'^ funny things you are making 
there ! " 

Frn trying to write ^to my poor old woman, Miss Eva, 
sand my little chil'en," said Tom, drawing the back of his hand 
over his eyes ; ** but somehow, I'm feared I shan't make it 
out." 

" I wish I could help you, Tom ! IVe learnt to w^rite 
some. Last year I could make all the letters, but Fm 
afraid Fve forgotten." 

So Eva put her little golden head close to his, and the two 
commenced a grave and anxious discussion, each one equally 
earnest, and about equally ignorant ; and, with a deal of 
consulting and advising over every word, the composition 
began, as they both felt very sanguine, to look quite like 
writing. 


Yes, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look beautiful/* 
said Eva, gazing delighted on it. How pleased your wife 
11 be, and tlie poor little children ! Oh, it*s a shame you 
ever bad to go away from them ! I mean to ask papa to let 
you go back, some time/* ' ■ ' 

.. '' Missis said that she would send down money for me, as 

soon as ,t£ie}y could get it together/* said Tom. " l/ni' 
spectin* she will. Young MasT George, he said hell come 
for me ;■ and he gave me this 3;er dollar as a sign ** ; and 
Tom drew from under his clothes the precious dollar, 

" Oil, hell certainty come, then I ** said Eva. '' iTfi so 
gladl*^ 

“ And I wanted to send a letter, you know, to let 'em 
know whar I was, and tell poor Chloe that I w^as well off, 
case she felt so drehul, poor soul 1 '*■ ■ 

I say, Tom ! **. said St. Clare's .voice, coming in at the 
door at this moment. 

•Tom and Eva both started. 

" What's here ? " said St. Clare, coming up and looking 
at the slate. 

"Oh, it's Tom's letter. I'm helping him to write it," 
said Eva',; ■" isn't it nice ? " „ ; 

"I wxnildil.'t 'discourage either -of. 3mu," said St. Clare, 
" but ,I ratlie'r think, Tom, you'd better getme to write your 
letter for you. , I'lldo it \?hen I come home from my ride." 

„ Tom's letter was written in due form for him that evening, 
an.d safe.ty lodged in the post-office. './;'■ 

Miss Ophelia still persevered in her labours in the house- 
keeping line. It was universally agreed among all the 
household from Dinah down to the youngest urchin, that 
Miss Ophelia w^as decidedly " curis " — a term by which a 
southern servant implies that his or her betters don't 
exactly suit them. 

Tiie^^higher circle in the family — ^to wit, Adolph, Jane, and 
Rosa — agreed that she was no ladys* ladies never kept 
working about as she did ; that she had no air at ail ; and 
they were surprised that she should be any relation of the 
St.^ Clares. Even Marie declared that it was absolutely 
fatiguing to see Cousin Ophelia always so busy. And, 
in fact, Miss Ophelia's industiy was so incessant as to lay 
some foundation for the complaint. She sew^ed and stitclied 
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away, from daylight to. dark, with the energ}? of .one whO' 
k piifsscd on by some immediate urgency ; and then, when 
the light faded,, and the \?ork was . folded ' away, with one 
turn out came the ewer-ready l<nittiiig-\?ork, and there 
she was again, going o.ii as briskly as ewer. It really was a' 
'labhar to see' her. ■ . 


CHAPTER XVIII 

TOPSY 

():;e morning, wh.ile Miss' Ophelia, was busy, in some of her 
'domestic cares, St. Clare's. voice was heard calling her at 
the loot of the stairs. 

' ' ' Come dowm, here, cousin ; I've something to show’’ you/' 

What is it? " said Miss .'Ophelia, coming down, with' 
her sewing in her hand.; . 

'' IVe made a purchase for ..your department— see here," 
said St. Clare ; and, with the, word, he pulled along a little' 

,.. negro girl, about eight '.ornine years of age. 

' . '..S.he . was o.iie' of the blackest of her race ; . and-, her round, 

■ shilling eyes, glittering as glass beads, moved with quick and 
restless glances over everything in the room. Her mouth, 
half open with astonishment at the ’ivonders of the nev/ 
nias'r's parlour, displayed a white and brilliant set of teeth. 
Her woolly hair was braided in sundry little tails, w^hich 
stuck out in every direction. The expression of the face 
was an odd mixture of shrewdness and cunning, over which 
was oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression of the 
most doleful gravity and solemnity. She was dressed in a 
single filthy ragged garment, made of bagging ; and stood 
with her hands demurely folded before her. Altogether, 
tliere was something odd and goblin-like about her appear- 
ance-something, as Miss Ophelia afterwards said, " so 
heathenish," as to inspire that good lady with utter dismay ; 
and, turning to St. Clare, she said : 

Augustine, what m the world have you brought that 
tiling hive for ? " 

,^For you to educate, to be sure, and train in the way she 
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should go. I thought she was rather a faimy specimen in 
the Jim Crow line. Here, Topsy/' he added, giving a 
whistle, as a man would to call the attention of a dog, give 
•iis a song, now, and show ns some of your dancing/' 

The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind of cricked 
drollery, and the thing struck up, in a clear shrill voice, an 
odd negro melody, to w-hich she- kept time with her hands 
and feet, spinning romid, clapping her hands, knocking her 
Imees together, in a wild, fantastic sort of time, and pro- 
ducing in - her throat all those odd guttural sounds which 
distinguisli the native music of her ■ race ; and hiially, 
tiimiiig'.a somersault, or tw^o, and giving, a proio,nged 
dosing note, as odd and unearthly -as- that, of a steam.- 
whistle, she came suddenly down- on the carpet, and stood. .' 
with her hands folded, and a most sanctimonious express'ion 
. of meekness' .and solemnity O'ver her face,, only broken by ': 
the - cunning glances which- she- shot askance from the. ■ 
comers of her eyes. . , . . 

.Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly- paralysed -with'., 
amazement , ^ 

St. Clare, like a mischievous fellow as he was, appeared to 
enjoy her astonishment, ; and,, addressing the child again, 
said*: ■ ^ 

“ Topsy, this is your new mistress. - I'm going to give you ■ 
up- to her , see, .now,, that you behave yourself." 

" Yes,, 'masT," said Topsy, wdth a sanctimonious gravity, 
her wicked eyes twinkling as she spoke. 

" YouTe going to be good, Topsy, you understand," said 
St. Clare. 

" Oh, yes, masT," said Topsy, with another twinkle, her 
hands still devoutly folded. 

" Now, i\iigustine, wdiat upon earth is this for ? " said 
Miss Ophelia. “ Your house is so full of these little plagues 
now, that a body can't set her foot down without treading 
on 'em. I get up in the morning, and find one asleep behind 
the door, and see one black head poking out from under the 
table, one lying on the door-mat ; and they are moping ; 
and m.owmg,„and grinning , between all the -.railings,- and/, 
tumbling over the kitchen floor ! What on earth did you 
%vaiit to bring this one for ? " ^ 

“ For you to educate — didn't I tell you ? You're 
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prcadiin^? about educating. I thougbt I would make you a 
present of a fresli-cauglit specimen, and let you tiy- your 
hand on her, and bring her up in the way she should go/' 

I don’t want her, Fm sure ; I have more to do v/ith 'em 
now than I want to/' 

Tliafs you Christians all over I You'll get up a society, 
and gi'.t some poor missionary to spend all his days among 
just such heathen. But let me see one of you that would 
take one into your house with you, and take the labour of 
... their conversion on yourselves! No; when it comes to 
that, they are dirty- and disagreeable, and it's too much 
:. care, and'so on/' , y ^ _ ... 

" Au^istiiie, you .know I didn’t think of it in that light," 

^ '.said Miss Ophelia, evidently softening. " Well, it might 
:: be a real missionary work," said she, looking rather more 
■.v.favGirabiy on. the child.- - 

111 :. Clare had touched the right string. Miss Ophelia's 
coiiscientioiisness was ever on the alert. " But," she added, 

-I really didn't see the need of buying this one~~there are 
^vCTQUgh now in your house to. take all my, time and skill." . 
" Well, then, cousin," said St. Clare, drawing her aside, 
*M ought to beg your pardon for my good-for-nothing 
: speeches. You are so good, after ah, that there's no sense 
in- them. ', Wdiy, . '01.6 fact is, this, concern belonged to a 
.-eoiiple, of drunken creatures that , keep a lov/ restaurant 
,, that . I .have to pass. by. every da.y, and I was. tired of hearing 
her screaming, and them beating and swearing at her. She 
looked bright and funny, too, as if something might be 
made of her ; so I bought her, and Fil give her to you. 
Tijg now, and give her a good orthodox Nev/ England 
bringing up, and see what it'll make of her. You know 
I haven't any gift that way, but I'd like you to tiy," 

WeO, III do what I can," said Miss Ophelia ; and she 
approached her new subject very much as a person might 
be supposed to approach a black spider, supposing him to 
have benevolent designs toward it. 

She's dreadfully dirty, and half naked," she said. 

" Weil, take her downstairs, and make some of them 
clean and clothe her up/' 

4 ^ Miss Ophelia found ihat there was nobody in the camp 
at would undertake to oversee the cleansing and dressing 
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of Hie r^ew arrival ; and so she was forced to do it lierself, 
witl'i some very ungracious and reluctant assistance from 

Jane* 

?,Iiss Ophelia iiarl a good, strong, practical deal of resolu- 
tion ; ar‘d she went tiirough all the disgusting details with 
heroic iLoi-oiigliiiess, though, it must be confessed, with 
no i^’ery gracious air. Vviieii she saw, on the back and 
saoik'krs of the child, great welts and calloused spots, 
ineffaceable marks of the s3/stem under w/hich she had grown 
up thus .far, her heart became pitiful within. her. 

VViien, anrrayed at last in a suit of decent and wiiole 
clothing, her hair cropped short to her head. Miss Ophelia, 
with some satisfaction, said she looked more Chiistiau-iike 
than she did, and in her own mind began to mature some 
plans .for her mstriict ion. 

Sitting down before her, she began, to .question lier. : . ■ 

*Mlow old are you, Topsy ? 

*' Duii no, missis/' said the . image, with a grin that . 
showed all her teeth. ■ ... 

Dor/t knoY/ how, old you. are ?. Didn’t anybody ^ever ■ 
tell you ?. Who was your mother 

Never had none ! ” said the child, ..with another grin, " ' 

Never had any mother ? What do you mean ? . Where 
were you bom..' ? > 

Never. was, born I ’’ persisted Topsy.^ was raised 
by a speculator, with lots of - others. -■ Old Aunt Sue used- 
to take care onus..” . 

The child was evidently sincere; and Jane, breaking 
into a short laugh, said : 

Law’^s, missis, there’s heaps of ’em. Speculators buys 
’em up cheap, when tliey’s little, and gets ’em raised for 
market.” 

Have you ever heard anything about God, Topsy ? ” 

The child looked bewildered, but grinned as usual ’ 

Do you know who made you ? ” 

” Nobody, as I kiiov/s on/’ said the child, with a short 
laugh. 

The idea appeared to amuse her considerably ; for her 
eyes twinkled, and she added : 

I spect I grow’d. Don’t think nobody ever made 
ne.” 
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" Do you know how to sew ? ” said Miss Ophelia, who 
dioiijjui; she would turn her inquiries to somethin^ more 

'■ W'fuit .ran you do ?— what did you do for your master 

: v,:. /iftlltl flilis 

on* fS- ” 

2 Vi-'ere tliey good to yon ? 

bpect they was/' said the child, scanning Miss Ophelia 

Miss Ophelia mse from this encouraging colloquv • St 
Lkfe was leaning over the back of her chair ^ * 

'p’oa find virgin soil there, cousin; put' in your own 
ideas -you won’t find many to pull up.” 

Miss Ophelia’s ideas of education could be expressed in 
a very few words: to teach children to mind The? 
were spoken to ■ to teach them the catediism, sewiS 3 
reding and to whip them if they told lies. ®’ “ 

M?oSlv“ considered in the family as 
M3.-JJ Opiielu b girl and, as she was looked upon with no 
graaou.seye m the kitchen. Miss Ophelia resolved to confix 
her sphere of operation and instruction chiefly to h“ ovn 
dumbei. \vith a self-sacrifice which some of our readers 
wiil appreciate, she resolved, instead of comfortabk mniw 
her own bed, sweeping and dusting her own chamber— 
which she had hitherto done, in utter scorn of all SerT^ 
help from the chambermaid of the establichmrr!+ 
condemn herself to the martyrdom of instmeHTT rf 
perfomi these operations. ^ instructing lopsy to 

MLs Ophelia began with Topsy by taking her info fiAr 
chamber the first inoming, and^^ solemnly co33ed J 
course of instruction in the art and ravsterLof ^ 

^ B«, th«, Topsy, waS and 

s ‘a^r T 

is 

must leam exactly how to do it.” ° ^ 
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" Yes, ma'am/' says Topsy, with a deep sigh, and a face 
of woeful earnestness. 

'' Ko\iu Tops}^, look here, this is the hem of the sheet— 
liiis is the right side of the sheet, and this is the wrong : 
will you rrinember 

" ** Yes, ma'am/' said Topsy, with another sigh. 

\¥ell, now, ■ the imder-sheet you must bring, over the 
r;olster— so — and tuck it clear down under the raoitress 
.■liice arid smooth — so! Do you -see?" 

“ Yes, ma'am," said Topsy, with profound attentlori. 
*M:kit the. upper sheet," said Miss Ophelia, "must be 
brought down in this way, and tucked under Bnri '.and 
. smoot,ii at 'the foot— so — the narrow hem at the foot." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Topsy, as 'before ; but we .'wili add, 
W'hat Miss Op.lieiia .did not see, that, during the time wherr- 
.the good lady's back was,tum.ed, in' the zeal of her manipula- 
: tions, the yo-an.g .disciple had' contrived, to .snatch a. pa.ir '.' 

' .of gloves, and ribbon, .which she- had adroitly siipped.into 
her sleeves, and stood with her hands dutifully folded, as 
before. 

. " Now%. Topsy,' let's see do -this," said Miss Oplieiia, . 

■ 'pulling off the clothes, and seating herself. 

Tops};, wdth great gravity .and adroitness,- went, through'- 
the exercise completely to ■ Miss ■■ Ophelia's satisfaction :' 
smoothing the sheets, patting out every wrinkle, and ex- 
h.ibiting, through the whole.process, a gravity and seriousness 
wdth wfiich her instructress was greatly edified. By an 
unlucky slip, Iiow'ever, a fluttering fragment of the ribbon 
hung out of one of her sleeves, just as she was finishing, 
and caught Miss Ophelia's attention. Instantly she pounced 
upon it. " What's this ? You naughty, wicked child — 
you've been stealing this I " 

The ribbon was pulled out of Topsy 's own sleeve, yet she 
was not in the least disconcerted ; she only looked at it 
with an air of the most surprised and unconscious irin.ocence. 

" Laws 1 why, that ar's Miss Feely's ribbon, ain't it ? 
How could it a got in my sleeve ? " 

" Topsy, you naughty girl, don't you tell me a lie ! You 
stole that ribbon ! " 

, " Missis, I declare for't, I didn't ; never seed it till dis yer 
blessed minnit/' 
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“ Topsj,” said Miss Ophelia, don't know it's wicked 
to tell lies ? '* 

"M never tells no lies. Miss Feety,"’ said Topsy, with 
virtiioiis gi'-avity ; it's jist. the triitli I Ve been a-teilin' 
BOW, and an 't nothin' else/* ^ 

“ Tcpsy, I shall Imve. to' -wM if yon tell lies so/' 

“ Laws, missis, if, yon's to whip all day, ecnildii’t say no 
oilicx way/' said Topsy,. beginn-mg to blubber. ''I never 
seed dat ar, it must a* got caught in my sleeve. Miss Feely 
must have Mt it on the bed, and it got caught in the clothes, 
and so got in my sleeve/' 

Idiss Ophelia was so indignant at the barefaced lie that 
she caught the child and shook her. 

Don't 3 ?ou tell me that again '!■” 

The shake brought the gloves on, to the floor, from, the 
other sleeve. 'y ' ' 

. '' There, you ! " said Miss Ophelia, wUl you tell me now 
you didn't steal the ribbon ? " ' 

Topsy BOW confessed to the gloves, but, still persisted in 
denying the ribbon. 

Now, Topsy/' said. Miss Ophelia, ** if youll confess all 
about it, I won't -whip 3 /ou this time/' Thus adjured, 
Topsy , confessed to the '.ribbon and gloves, with woeful 
protestations of penitence. ■' 

,** Well,. now, tell me. I Icnow you must have taken other 
things since ,you have been in the liouse, fox I let you run 
about' all yekerday. Now, ,tell me if you took anything, 
and I shan't whip you." - „ ' ' ' 

*'Laws, missis! ,. F took ^liiss.' Eva's re,d' thing she wars 
on tier neck/' 

You did, you naughty child I Well,, what else ? " 

‘‘ I took Rosa's yer*-rmgs— them red ones." 

** Go bring them.to 'me 'this, minute, both of 'em/' 

** Laws, missis, I can't— they's burnt up ! " 

** Burnt up ?— What a story ! Go get 'em, or 111 whip 
you/' 

Topsy, with loud protestations, and tears, and groans, 
declared that she cotm not.' ' ■ They's burnt up, they was." 
" What did you bum 'em up for ? " said Miss Ophelia. 
" 'Cause Fs wicked, I is. Fs mighty wicked, anyhow. I 
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, ■ Just at that moment Eva came innocently into the room^ 
with the identical coral necklace' on her neck 
■ Why, Eva, where did you get your .necklace.? said 
Miss Ophelia. ' " 

“ Get it ? Why, IVe had it on all da 3 r,'' said Eva. 

Did yon have it on yesterday ? ” 

** Yes ; and, what is funny, aunty, I had it on, all night? 
I forgot to take it off when I went to bed.'' 

Miss Ophelia looked perfectly bewildered ; the' rnore so 
as Rosa at that instant came into the room with a basket 
of iievz-ironed linen poised on her head, and the co.ra! ear- 
drops; sliaking in her ears. ■ 

Fm sure I can't te.ll anything what to do with such .a 
child I " she said, in despair? What in the.' world did you, 
tell me you took those things for, Topsy ? " 

** Why, m,issis said I must 'fess and. I couldn't think '0.1 
nothin' else to 'less,/' said Topsy, nibbing' her eyes. : 

, But of course, I didn't want you to confess th.in,gs you.' 
'' didn't do/' said Miss Ophelia ; that's telling a lie,. just as ,' 
■„ much as the other. " 

“ Laws now, is it ? " "said Topsy, with an air of innocent: ; 
'wonder. . 

W,liat was to be ,do,ne. with :Topsy ? ' Miss O'phelia found'' 
the case a puzzler her- rules for, bringing up didn.'t seem/ 
to apply, ,She thought-,.she:' would 'take time .to think ,o,f ., 
it ;. and by the way of gaining time, and in hopes of .some 
„ indefinite -moraL virtues supposed to be, inherent '-iii da:r,k, 

, closets, , Miss, Ophelia shut ' Topsy up in one till, she had : 
arranged her ideas .vfurther on ^the. subject. ' , , , , 

''Tfcioii't, see/' said Miss -Ophelia to, St. Clare, hoiv Fm?- 
'..going to manage ,that, child without whipping her/', ' 

Weli, whip. her, then,: to' 'your heart's content ; .111 give;:,:' 
■:;you.,,MI power .to ,do what you' like." . 

„''Gh:ildren .. .a.lways have ...to , be', -whipped," said-.' :IIIss.';:." 
Ophelia ; " I never heard: of bringing them 'up without." 

“ Oh, wrell, certainly," said St. Clare ; do as you think 
best Only I'll make one suggestion ': ' I've seen this child 
■whipped ;.with a.. poker,,;; knocked down with the shovel or 
'tongs, whichever came handiest; and seeing' that she is 
used to that style of operation, I think your whippings 
will have to be pretty energetic. to make much impression." 
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** What is to be done %vith her, then ? '' said Ophelia. 

** Yon have started a serious question/' said St, Clare ; 

I V ish 3 oil'd answer it. What is to be done with a human 
being tliat can be governed onij; the lasli ?—4kai fails 
—it's ti very common state of things down here." 

" Lin sure ! don’t loiow ; I never saw such a child as this." 

" Such children are very common among us, and such men 
and women too. How are they to be governed ? " said St. 

, Clare.. 

" Frn sure it’s more than I can say," said Miss Ophelia. 

" Or I either," said St. Clare. " You have talked a great 
. deal about your responsibilities in educating, cousin. I 
really wanted you to try with one child, who is a specimen 
of thousands among us.” 

■ your system makes such children," said Miss 

.■.Ophelia. 

1 know it ; but they are made"— they exist~-and what 
IS to be done with them ? " 

I can’t say I thank you for the experiment. But' 
'.then, as' it appears to be a duty, I shall persevere, and try, 
:.aiid do the best- I can," -said Bliss Ophelia.,; .and Miss. 
Ophelia, after this, d.id-labour with. a commendable. degree 
of zeal and energy on her new subject. .. She instituted 
regular hours and employments for her, .and . undertook to 
■-.teach her., to read and -.to -sew. 

■ .In the ..former art "the child was quick enough. She 
,Iea,rned her .letters as if by magic, and. was veiy soon able- 
to read plain reading ; but the sewung was a more difiicult 
matter. The creature was as lithe as a cat, and as active 
as a... monkey,' and ...the confinement of sewing w^as her 
abomination ; so she broke her needles, threw "them sliiy 
out of the windows, or down in chinks of the w^alis ; she 
tangled, broke, or dirtied her thread, or, with a sly movi» 
ment, would throw away a spool altogether. Her motions 
were almost as quick as, those of a practised conjurer, and 
her comniand of her face quite as great ; and though Miss 
Oplieiia could not help feeling that so many accidents 
could ,not possibly happen in succession, yet she could not, 
without a watchfulness which would leave her no time for 
an37thiiig else, detect her. 

Topsy was soon a noted character in the establishment. 
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Her talent for eveiy species of drollery, grimace, and 
— fordandng,tumbling,climbing,sin'giri,g,wliistlirig, 
imitating every sound tliat 'hit her fancy— seemed in- 
exiiaiistible. In her play-honrs she iiivariaDly had every 
child ill the establishment ■ at her-, heels, open-mouthed 
with admiration and wonder— not' excepting Miss Eva, 
who appeared to be fascinated by her. wild diablerie, as a 
dove is sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. Miss 
Ophelia was uneasy that' Eva shotild fancy Topsy 's sociel}/ 
so iniicli, and implored St. Clare to forbid" it. 

'' Poh ! let the child alone/' 'said St. Clare. " Topsy will 
do her good.” ^ 

But so depraved a child — ^are you not afraid she will 
■ teach her some mischief ? ” 

”Slie can't teach her mischief;, she might teanli it to. 
some ciiddren, but evil roils off Eva's, mind like dew off a 
cabbage-leaf— not a. drop sinks in.” ■■ ■ 

"^Don't be too sure/' said Miss Ophelia. ” I knoW' I'd : 
never let a child of mine play with Topsy.” 

'‘ Well, vour children needn't,” said St. Clare, ” but mine , ■ 
may ; if Eva could have been spoiled, it w^oiild have beeiiv: : 
done years ago.” ,. . ■ 

Topsy was at first despised and conteii:i,ned by the upper;, 
servants ; they soon foun,d reason to alter their opinion. ,Itv 
was very soon discovered that whoever cast an indignity on 
Topsy was sure to meet with some inconvenient' accident, 
shortly after— either a pair of ear-rings, or som,e cherished ,., 
trinket would be missing, or an article of dress w^ould be 
suddenly found utterly ruined, or the person would stumble 
accidentally into a pail of hot water, or a libation of diity 
slop would unaccountably deluge them from above when in 
full gala-dress ; and on all these occasions, wdien investiga- 
tion was made, there was nobody found to stand sponsor 
for the indignity. Topsy was cited, and had up before all 
the domestic judicatories, time and again ; but always 
sustained her examinations with most edifying innocence 
and gravity of appearance. Nobody in the world ever 
doubted who did the things; but not a scrap of direct 
evidence could be foimd to establish the suppositions, and 
Miss Ophelia w^as too just to feel at liberty to proceed to 
any lengths without it. ' 
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The mischiefs done were always so nicely time cl, also, as 
further to shelter the aggressor. Thus, the times for revenge 
on Rosa and Jane, the two chambermaids, were always 
chosen in those seasons when (as not unfrequently happens) 
they were in disgrace with their mistress, when any com- 
plaint from them would of course meet with no sympathy. 
In sliort, Topsy soon made tlie household understand the 
propriety of lettmg her alone ; she was let alon e according^ly. ; 

Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual operatioris,. 
learning eveniliing that w^as taught her with surprising 
quickness. With a few lessons she had learned the pro- 
prieties of Miss Ophelia's chamber in a way with which : 
even that particular lady could find no fault. Mortal hands 
ooiild . not lay ■ a spread, smoother, a.djust pillows more 
accurately, sweep and dust and arrange more perfectly 
than Topsy, when she chose — but she didn't very often 
, choose. If Miss Ophelia, after three or four days of careful ■ 
and patient supervision, was so sanguine as to suppose ' 
that “topsy had at last fallen into her way, could do without 
^ o.verlooking, and so .go off and busy he.rself about something 
/.else, . Topsj' would hold, a perfect carnival of confusion for 
'.some one *01' two hours. Instead of making the. bed, she; 
would amuse herself with pulling off the pillow’-cases, butting 
' her woolly head among the pillows, till it would sometimes 
be grotesquely ornamented’ with feathers sticking out in 
.various directions;. .-she wrou.ld climb the posts, and' hang 
head downward .from, the 'tops ; ■ , flourish the . sheets and 
spreads all over the apartment ; dress the bolster up in 
■Mi,ss O.plielia's^^ night-clothes, and. enact various scenic ' 
perfomances with that — singing and whistling, and making 
grimaces at herself in the looking-glass ; in short, as Miss 
Ophelia phrased it, raising Cain " generally. 

On one occasion, Miss Ophelia found Topsy with her very 
best scarlet India Canton crape shawd tvound round her 
head for a turban, going on with her rehearsals before the 
glass in great style— Miss Ophelia having, with carelessness 
most unheard-of in her, left the key for once in her draw^er. 

** Topsy I ” she would say, when at the end of all patience, 

what does make you act so 7 ,” " 

Dunno, missis — I spects cause I's so wicked ! 

“ I don't know what I shall do with you, Topsy." 
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I.ar;?, missis, you must whip me ; my old niissis allers 
/ Y! ippvd me. I an "’t used to workin ' tin less I gets whipped. ’ ' 

'**VV!i2;% Tips]/, I don^t want to \¥liip you. Yen can do 
v-xdi, if j-ordve a mind to ; whut is the reason 3’'0u won't ? 

Laws, missis, Ts used to whippin* ; I spects it's geocl 
■fornis.'’ ■ 

d'liss tried the recipe, and Topsy invariably iiiacle 

a terrible commotion, screaming, groaning, and imploring ; 
though half an hour aftenvards, when roosted on some 
projection of the balcony, and surroimded by a hock of 
“5yoiing nils/’’ slie would express the utmost contempt of 
the whole aliair. 

‘'Lawo Miss Feely whip! — wouldn’t. kill a skeeter, her 
whippin,’s. Oiigliter see how old masY made the flesh fly ; 
o.Id masY.taiow.’d how I ” 

Topsy always, made great capital of her own sins and 
enoimities,. evidently considering them as something 
peculiarly distin^isliing. 

■ “Law, you niggers/’ s.he wmld say to some of her.' 
auditors, “ does you know you’s all.sijn.ners ? Well, you .is, 
everybod}" is. White folks, is sinners too — Miss Feely says- 
SO'; but l spects niggers is the; biggest ones ; but Lori' 
ye aii’t .an.y on ye .up to me. .I’s -so' awdul wdeked, there 
can’t nobody do nothin’ .with ■ me. .1. 'Used to. keep old .■ 
•missis a-swarin’ at me.half.de time." I ■ spects Fs the' 
wickedest critter in the w^orld ” ; and Topsy would cut 
a somersault, and come up brisk and shining on to d higher 
perch, and evidently plume herself on the distinction. 

Miss Ophelia busied herself very earnestly on Sundays, 
teaching Topsy the catechism. Topsy had an unconirncii 
verbal memory, and committed with a flueiic}?' that greatly 
encouraged her instructress. 

“ What good do you expect it is going to do her ? ” said 
St. Clare. 

“Why, it always has done children good. It’s what 
children ahvays have to learn, you know/’ said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ Understand it or not ? ” said St. Clare. 

“ Oh, children never understand it at the time ; but after 
they are grown up it’ll come to them.” 

"^Mine hasn’t come to me yet/’ said St. Clare, “ though 
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ili bear testimony that yon put it into me pretty ilioroiiglily 
. ■wiien.i. was a"boy/' . ■ . ' ' 

'' Ah, you were always good at leammg., Aogiistiiie. I 
used to have great hopes of you/' said Miss Ophelia, 

** Wellj haven't you now ? " said St. Ciare. 

** I wish you were as good as you were when you were a 
: .hoy, Aiigustixie/' ■ 

So do I, that's a fact, cousin/' said St. Clare. Well, 
go ahead and catechise Topsy ; maybe yoiill make out 
soiiietiiing yet/' ^ . 

Topsy, who- had stood like a black statue during this 
' discussion, with hands decently, folded, now, at a' signal 
;■ from Miss Ophelia, went on : , 

Our first parents, being left to the freedom of tbeir own 
will, fell from the state wherein they were created/' 

Topsy’s eyes twinkled, and she looked inquiringly. 

" Wliat Is it, Topsy ? " said Miss Ophelia. 

Please, missis, was dat ar state Kintiick ? '' 

What state, Topsy ? " 

' ■ Dat state dey fell out of. I used to hear iiiasT tell how^^- 
- we -cuime down from Kin tuck/' 

In very much this way Topsy's training proceeded, for a 
jrear or.twO'— Miss Ophelia wony^mg herself from day tO' 
day with her, as a kind of chronic plague, to \'?liose in- 
flictions she became, in time, as accustomed as persons 
sometimes do to the neuralgia or sick-headache. 

St. Clare took the same kind of amusement in the child 
that a man might in the tricks of a parrot or a pointer. 
Topsy, whenever her sins brought her into disgrace in other 
quarters, aiw^ays took refuge behind his chair : and St. 
Clair, in one way or other, would make peace for her. From 
hiiB she got many a stray picajinie, wliicli she laid out 
in Tints and candies, and distributed, with careless 
generosity, to all the children in the family ; for Tops}^ to 
do^ her justice, was good-natured and liberal, and only 
spiteful in self-defency She is fairly introduced into our 
corps de bdkt, and will figure, from time to time, in her 
turn, with other performers. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

T.'t'f. GHASS m^ITHEI^ETH— “THE FLOWER FADEIII 

witb 11s all, a day at a tim.e ; so it passed witti 
food '*orri, till two years were gone, Thorgli rarG-d 
frcni al! bis soul held dear, and though often 3/ea^riing for 
wbat: Lay hejoiid, still was lie never positively and coii- 
sciousLe nrlserable, y- 

j\i: A time in our story, the whole St. Clare esialdislir 
merit k,, for the time being, removed to their villa on Lake 
Pontcbarr'oin. The heats of summer had dri\'cii all who 
p;ere etiu to leave the sultry and unhealthy/ city, to seek 
ilie shores cf the lake, and its cool sea-breezes. 

St. Clare's villa was an East Indkii cottage, surrounded 
by light verandahs of bamboo-work, and opening on all 
sides '"into gardens and pleasure-grounds. The common 
sitting-rocm opened on to a large garden, fragrant with 
every” picturesque plant and flower of the tropics, where 
winding paths ran down to the very shores of the lake, 
whose silvery sheet of water lay there, rising and falling 
in the sunbeams — a picture never for an hour the same, yet 
evers^ hour more beautiful 

J/ is now one of those intensely golden sunsets which 
kindle tlis whole horizon into one blaze of glory, and make 
the water another sky. The lake lay in rosy or golden 
streaks, save where white-winged vessels glided hither and 
thi'tlK*r, like so many spirits, and little golden stars hvinkied 
through the glow, and looked dowm at themselves as they 
trembled ixi the water. 

Tom and Eva were seated on a little mossy seat, in an 
arbour, at the foot of the garden. It was Sunday everiiiig, 
and Eva's Bible lay open upon her knee. She read, “ And 
I saw a sea of glass, mingled with fire.'* 

*'Toai/' said Eva, suddenly stopping, and pointing to 
the lake, there 'tis.*' 

\¥hat, Miss Eva ? 

Don't you see ? — there I " said the chid, pointing to 
the glassy water, which, as it rose and fel, reflected the 
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IjoldeH glow of the sky. There’s a * sea of glass micgled 
vith fire/ ’’ 

True enorigh, Ifiss Eva/’ said Tom : aiul Tca:^ 5ar;|‘ : 

Oh, had I the v^inf^s of the rn.orEiiig, 

Fd -fij away to Catiaan^s shore; ■ 

Bright aBgcls should comey me home. 

To the ne'W' .Jerusalem,. 

** Where do you suppose Ne%v Jerusalem is, U,ucle Tom ?, 
;:aid Eva. 

Oil, up in the clouds, Miss Eva/’ 

. **Th€ii I think I see it/’ said Eva. Look in, those 
clouds 1 They look like great gates of pearl ; and you can 
see beyond th"em — far, far off- — —it’s all ,go,ld ! Uacie Tom, 
Fm going there.” 

” Where, Miss Eva ? ” 

The child rose, and pointed her little hand to the sky ; 
the glow of evening lit her golden hair and fiiislic4 cheek 
with a kind of unearthly radiance, and her eyes were bent 
eaniestiy on the skies. ^ ■ 

Fm going there/' she said, ** to the spirits bright, Tom ; 
I'm going, hejore long/' ■■ 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust ; and Tom 
tlioxight how often he had noticed, within six months, that 
Eva’s little hands had grown thinner, and her skin more 
transparent, and her breath shorter ; and how, when she 
ran or played in the garden, as she once could for hours, she 
became soon so tired and languid. He had heard Sfiss 
Ophelia speak often of a cough that all her medicaroents 
coiild not cure ; and even now that fervent cheek and little 
^ fiund were burning with hectic fever ; and yet the thought 
Eva’s w’ords suggested had never come to him til! now. 

" ylic colloquy between Tom and Eva was iiiterrapted by a 
hasty Ophelia. 

h g^a — Eva !— why, chilcl, the de.w is faxlirigt ^ 
niusta’t> out there I ” 

Eva ant ^ om hastened m. 

Mias Opte^ta vi'as old, and skilled in the tactics of nursing. 
She was Irom^ow England, and knew well the first guileful 
footsteps of that soft, insidious disease which sweeps away 
so many of the fahest and loveliest, and, before one fibre 
flf life seems broken seals them irrevocably for death. 
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Slie liad noted the slight, dry cough, the dai! 5 r brightening 
cheek; nor could the lustre of the eye and the airy 
buoyancy bom of fever deceive her, 

Siie tried to communicate her fears to St. Clare ; but he 
‘hrevv back her suggestions with a restless petulance, unlike 
his usual careless gooddiumour. 

“ Don't be croaking, cousin—I ha.te it I he would say, 
don’t you see that the child is onty growing ? Children 
always lose strength when they grow fast.” 

But she has that cough 1 , 

Oil, is not anything ! She has taken a 

little cold, perhaps.” 

” Weil, that \¥as just the way Eliza Jane was taken, and 

Ellen and Maria Sanders.” 

** Oil, stop these hobgoblin nurse-legends ! . You old hands 
get so v/ise, tliat a child cannot cough or sneeze but you see ■ 
desperation and ruin at hand. ■ Only take care of the child,;- 
keep her from the night air, and don't let her play too hard, 
and she'll do well enough.” ■ ^ ■ 

So St. Clair said ; but he grew nervous and restless.- ' He. 
w'atclied.'Eva feverishly day by day, as might, be told by the 
. frequency wdth which he repeated over that ‘' the child v/as' 
quite. ¥¥.611 that there wasn't anything in that cough — 
it was only some little stomach affection, such as children" 
often had. , But he kept by her more than before, took her,, 
oftener to ride with him, brought home e^^ery fev¥ da^/s v 
some ■ recipe ' or ' strengthening mixture— “not,” he said, 

“ that the child needed it, but that it would not do her any 
'..haim.” ■ -- ' " .: '. 

CliAPTER XX 

FORESHADOWINGS 

SHOETtY after this, Eva began to fail rapidty. St, Clare 
w^as at last willing to call in medical advice, a thing from 
which he had always shrunk, because it was the admission 
of an unwelcome truth. But for a day or two Eva was 
so unwell as to be confined to the house, and the doctor 
w^-as called. 
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Marie St. Clare had taken no notice of the child's gradually 
decaying health and strength, because she was completely 
absorbed in studying out two or three new forms of disease 
to which she believed she herself w^as a victim. It was thcj 
first principle of Marie's belief that nobody ever was or could 
be so great a sufferer as herself ; and therefore she always 
repelled quite indignantly any suggestion that any one 
around her could be sick. She was always sure in such a 
case that it was nothing but laziness or want of energy ; 
and that, if they had had the sufiering she had, they would 
, , soon know the difference. 

But now that Eva was fairly and visibly prostrated, and a 
. doctor called, Marie all on a sudden took a new turn. 

She . Imew it, she said, -she always, felt it, that she was 
destined to be the most miserable of mothers. Here she was, 
with her wretched health, and her only darling child going 
down to the grave before her eyes ! And Marie routed up 
Mammy at nights, and rampussed and scolded with more 
energy "than ever all day, on the strength of this uew^ misery. 

: 'tMy dear Marie, don't talk so ! " .said St. Ckre.' ** You 
ought not to give up the case so at once.” 

You have not a mother's feelings, St. Clare. You never 
could understand me— you don't now.” 

But don't talk so, as if it were a gone case f ” 

** I can't take it as indifferently as you can, St. Clare. If 
you don't feel when your only child is in this aJarming state, 

I do. It's a blow too much for me, wdth all I was bearing 
before.” 

” It's true,” said St. Clare, ” that Eva is ver}? delicate, 
that I always knew ; and that she has grown so rapidly as 
to exhaustlier strength ; and that her situation is criticaL 
But just now she is only ^ prostrated by the heat of the 
weather, and by the excitement of her cousin's visit, and 
the exertions she made. The physician says there is room 
for hope.” 

” Well, of course, if you, can look on the bright side, pray 
do; it's a mercy if' people haven't sensitive feedings in this 
world. I am sure I wish I didn't feel as I do ; it only 
'makes me completely wretched ! I wish I could be as easy 
as tile rest of you ! ” 

And the ” rest of them ” had good reason to breathe the 
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sinie praver, for Marie paraded her new misery as the 
reason and apology for all sorts of inflictions on every one 
about her. Every? word that was spoken by an5'body, 
ifn?n‘vtlrin,g that was done or not done everywhere, was 
Oiilvba !:r\v prod that she was surrounded by hard-hearted, 
inseiisihle beings, who were unmindful of her peculiar 
sorrows. I-h)or Eva heard some of those speeches ; and 
nearly cried her little eyes out in pity for her rnamina, and 
in sorrow that she should make her so much distress. 

In a v/eek or two there was a great improvement of 
. sympioiTiS“Oiie of those deceitful lulls by ' wliich her 
inexorable disease so often beguiles the anxious heart, even 
on the verge of the grave. Eva's. step was again in the 
garden-— in the balconies;.-, -she played and laughed again,., 
and her father, in a transport, ■ decla.red that they should-: 
-' s-oon have .her as .hea-rty as anybody. Miss . Ophelia and' 
the physician alone felt no encouragement from this illusive -. 
.. trace. .'Tliere was one other 'heart, too,, that felt .the same 
certainty, and that was the lit-tle- heart of Eva. What .is it,, 
that . so,metimes speaks in:. the soul so calmly,, so clearly,:, 
that its earthly time is short ? Is 'it the secret instinct of,: : 
decaying nature, or the souFs -impulsive throb, aS: immor- - 
tality- draws on,:? ..Be it what it may, it rested in the heart. ' 
of. Eva, a calm, sweet, pro.phetic certainty, that 'h.eaveii was 
near ; calm as- the : light of - sunset, sweet . as . the bright 
stillness - of ,, autumn, .there ■ her ■ little ■ heart repo.sed, oiily,- 
- troubled by so,rrow for those, who lo'ved her so dearly. 

. For the. child, though nursed so 'tenderly, .and though life . 
was unfolding before her wdth every brightness that love 
and wealth could give, had no regret for herself in dying. 

But her heart yearned with sad tenderness for ail that 
she was to leave behind — her father most ; for Eva, though 
she never distinctly thought so, had an instinctive percep- 
tion that she was more in his heart than any other. She 
loved her mother because she was so loving a creature, 
and all the selfishness that she had seen in her only saddened 
and perplexed her ; for she had a child's implicit tmst 
that, her mother could not do wrong. 

'She felt, too, for those fond, faithful servants, to whom 
she was as daylight and sunshine. Children do not usually 
generalise; but- Eva was an uncommonly mature child. 
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and the things that she had witnessed of the evils of the 
, S3^stem trnder which they were living, had fallen, one by one, 
into the depths^ of her thoughtful, pondering heart. She 
had', vague longings to do something for tliem~to bless 
and save not only them, but ail in their condition — longings 
that contrasted sadly with the feebleness of her little frame. 

“ Uncle Tom/' she said one day, when she was reading to 
iier friend, 'M can understand wh}?- Jesus wanted to die 
for Its." 

my, Miss. Eva ? " 

Because IVe felt so too." 

. What is it, Miss Eva ? I don't understand." 

" I can't tell you ; but when I saw those poor creatures 
on the boat, 3^011 know, when 3^ou came up and I, some had 
lost their mothers, and some their husbands, and some 
mothers cried for their little children and a great many 
other times, I've felt that I would be glad to die if my dying 
could stop all this misery. I would die for them, Tom, If 
I could," said the child earnestly, la3dng her little thin 
' hand on his. ■ 

Tom looked at the child with awe ; and when she, hearing 
her father's voice, glided away, he v/iped his e3^es many times 
as he looked after her. 

' - * It's just no use tryin' to keep Miss Eva here," he said 
to Mammy, whom he met a moment after. " She's got the 
■Lord's, mark in her forehead." 

** Ah, 3:'es, yes," said Mammy, raising her hands, ** I've 
allers said so. She wasn't ever like a child that's to live — 
there was aiiurs something deep in her eyes. I've told 
' missis so man3’‘ twae ; it's a-comin' tme— we all sees 
it-*~dear, little, blessed Iamb ! " 

Eva came tripping up the verandah steps to her father. 
It was late in the afternoon, and the rays of the sun foiined 
a kind of glory behind her, as she came fonvard in her white 
dress, with her golden hair and glowing cheeks, her e3'es 
unnaturally bright with the slow fever that burned in liex 
veins. 

St. Clare had called her to show a statuette that he had 
been bu3dng for .her ; - .but her appearance, as she came on, 
impressed him suddenly, and painfully. There is a kind of 
■/beauty so intense, yet so fragile, that we cannot bear to 
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at it. Her father .folded her' suddenly in his arms, and 
alrnost fuiyoc what he was going to tell her. 

Eva, dear, you are better nowadays, are you not ? 

Papa/’ said Eva, with, sudden fiimriess, Fve had 
tilings 1 wanted to say to you a great while. I want to say 
them’ now, before I get weaker.'* ' ' 

St. Gare trembled as Eva seated herself in his lap. She 
laid her head on Ills bosom, and said : 

It’s all no use, papa, to keep it to myself any longer. 
The time is coming^ that I am .going' to leave you, !■ am 
going, and never to come back 1 " and Eva sobbed. 

Oil, now, my dear little Eva ! " said St, Clare, trembling 
as he spoke, but speaking cheerfully, you've got nervous 
and low-spirited/ you mustn't ' -indulge such gloomy 
thoughts. See here, I've bought a. statuette for you:! v 
** No, pap)a,", said. Eva,., putting it gently .away, '' don't:-, 
deceive yourself ! I am not any better — I know it perfectly 
well and I am going before long. I am not nervous — I am 
not iow-spirited. If it were-not for you, papa, and niy 
friends, I should be perfectly happy. I want to go — I long 
to go 1" 

** Why, dear child, what has made 3mur poor little heart 
so , sad ? You have .had ■ everything to make you "happy 
that could be given. you 1^" , .h.- ' ' 

I had ..rather be in heaven, though — onty for 1113^. friends' 
sake I would be v/illing to live. There are a great many 
things here that make me sad, that seem dreadful to rue. 

I liad rather be there ; but I don't want to leave 3 T)u — it 
aJmosi; breaks my heart ! " 

What makes you sad, and seems dreadful, Eva ? " 

Ob, things that are done, and done all the time. I feel 
sad for our poor people ; the}^ love me dearly, and the}’^ are 
all good and kind to me. I wish, papa, the}?' were all free/* 
Why, Eva, child, don't you think they're well enough 
off now ? " 

Oh, but papa, if anything should happen to 3’'Ou, what 
would become of them ? There are very few men like 3^ou, 

E . Uncle Alfred isn't like you, and mamma isn't. What 
d things p>eopie do, and can do ! " and Eva shuddered. 

“ Bfy dear child, you are too sensitive. Fm sorry I ever 
let you hear such stories." 
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Oh, that*s what troubles me, papa ! You want me to 
so happy, and never to have any pain, never suffer 
anything, not even heat a sad story, when other jjoor 
creafiires have nothing but pain and sorrow aii their lives ; 
it seems selfish. I ought to know such things—! ought to 
. feel about them. Siicli things always sunk into my heart — 
thc?y went domm deep ; Fve ilioiight and thought about 
Papa, isn't there any way to have all slaves made 

frex? r 

Tliat's a difficult qiiestion, dearest. There's no doubt 
that this way is a veiy^ bad one, a great many people think 
so ; .[ do myself. I lieartily wash that there was not a 
slax’-c in llie land ; but then I don't know wdiat is to be 
done about it/' 

Papa, you are such a good man, and so noble, and kind, 
and you always have a way of sa^dng things that is so 
pleasant ; couldn't you go all round and try to persuade 
people to do right about this ? When I am dead, papa 
then 3 ''Oii will think of me, and do it for my sake. I would 
do it If J could." 

" When you are dead, Eva 1 " said St. Clare passionately. 

** Oh, child, don't talk to me so I You are ail I have on 
earth/' 

" Papa, these poor creatures love their children as much 
as you do me. Oh, do something for them ! There's poor 
Mammy loves her children ; Fve seen her cry wiien she 
talked about them. And Tom loves his children ; and it's 
dreadful, papa, that such things are happening all the 
time ! " 

" There, there, darling," said St. Clare soothingly ; " only 
don't distress yourself, and don't talk of dying, and I 
will do any tiling you wish." 

" And promise me, dear father, that Tom shall have his 
freedom as soon as — ' — " She stopped, and said in a 
hesitating tone : ** I am gone 1 " 

Yes, dear, I will do anything in the world — anything 
you could ask me to," 

I)ear papa," said the child, laying her burning cheek 
against his, " how I wish we could go together I " 

" Where, dearest ? " said St. Clare, 

" To our Saviour's home ; it's so sweet and peaceful 
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, tlieie': it is 3,11 gQ loving there ^ Ti-t/. ^ *11 

sciously, as of a place where she haH f 
you want to go, papa ? ” Ihl safd ^ ^on’l 

St. Clare drew her closer to him hut -t-ic rO ^ 

You will come to me ? " said i-Kr i ® 
voice of ralm certainty, which she oftenS.mr ® 

I shall come after you. I sh-if! ““^‘J°'5c;ously. 

The shadows of the Semn ^ ^’o^- “ ’ 

deeper and deeper, as St. Clare sat si 
frail form to his bosom. He saw no* m little 

the voice came over t S a sjiri? voSf -f ■>"< 

of judgment vision, his whole oast lifT ’ 
before his eyes— his mother’s praj^e^rs ® ^ J?:oment 

early yearnings and aspirings for ^ood ^jmns— ms o\m 

and this hour, years of worldlineS^inT'^’ 
what man caUs respectable livin® 

very much, in a moment St ri'o,. m/c/i, 

things but spoke nothing ; and aslt^r™ 

his child to her bedroom • and when 

rest, he sent away the attendants Ld ® ''1'® prepared for 

anns, and sang to her tS she vvis 


CHAPTER XXr 
the little evangelist 
It was Sunday afternoon. St. Clare w’ 
bamboo lounge in the verandah ’ 
cigan ]\xane lay reclined 
opening on the verandah, Ciuiciy seciucipd 
of transparent gauze, from the outrages of 
and languidly holding in her SI c- 
prayer-book. _ She was holding it became 
aad she imagined she had been ■■ 
she had been only taking 
open in her hand. 

Miss Ophelia, who, after 
up a small Methodist 
gone out, with Tom 
accompanied them. 


..rS stretched on a 
/olacing himseh with a 
7^ the window 
ted, under an awning 
s of the mosquitoes, 
an elegantly-bound 

_ '-'■f- it was Sunday, 

reading it — though, in fact 
a succession of short nips, withit 

hunted 

meeting within riding distance, had 
as dnver, to attend it, and Eva had 
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Clare on stnoking, till a airriage drove up before 
tlie yeranclah, and Eva and Miss Ophelia alighted. 

iMiss Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber, to 
put awo,y her bonnet and shawl, as was always her manner, 
before she spoke a word on my subject ; while Eva came, 
at St. Clare’s call, and was sitting on liis knee, giving him 
an account of the services they had heard. 

They soon heard loud exclamations from Miss Ophelia's 
room, (wliich, like the one in wdikh they w^ere sitting, opened 
to the verandah), and violent reproof addressed to some- 
: body, 

TOiat new witchcraft has Tops been brewing ? asked 
' St. Claip ** That commotion is of her raising, 111 be bound. " 

■ And in a moment after, Miss Ophelia, in high indignation, 
■came dragging the ailprit along. 

Come out here, now I she said. I will tell your 
■''■master !■ ■ , ■ . . 

** What's the case now ? " asked Augustine. ■ 

The case is, that I cannot be plagued with this child 
any longer ! It's past all bearing ; flesh and blood cannot 
■endure it I Here, I locked her up, and gave her a h 5 min 
to study ; and what does she do, but spy out where I put 
my key, and has gone to my bureau, and got a bonnet- 
trimming, and cut it all to pieces to make dolls' jackets I 
I never saw anything like it in my life." 

" I told you, cousin," said Marie, " that you'd find out 
that these creatures can't be brought up without severity. 
If I had way, now," she said, looking reproachfully at 
St. Clare, " Fd send that child out, and have her thoroughly 
whipped ; Fd have her whipped till she couldn't stand 1 " 

" I don't doubt it," said St. Clare. " Tell me of the 
lovely rule of woman 1 I never saw abov^e a dozen women 
that w^ouldn't half kill a horse, or a servant, either, if they 
had their ovm way with them, let alone a man." 

"There is no use in this sbffly-shally way of yours, St. 
Clare ! " said Marie. " Cousin is a woman of sense, and she 
^ees now as plain as I do." 

Miss Ophelia had just the capability of indignation that 
belongs to the ^thorough-paced housekeeper, and this had 
been pretty actively roused by the artifice and wastefulness 
01 the child ; in fact, many of my lady readers must own 
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ua.i iliey would have felt just so in her circumstances ; but 
Marie's words went beyond her, and she felt less heat* 

I wouldn't have the child treated so for the world/' she 
said ; but I am sure, Augustine, I don't know what to 
do. I've taught and taught, I've talked till I'm tired, Tvq 
whipped her, Fve punished 'her in everyway I can think 
of ; and still she's justw^hat she was at first.” 

” Come here, Tops, you monkey ! " said" St. Clare, calling 
the child up to him.' 

Topsy came up ; ^ her round, hard eyes glittering and 
blinking with a mixture of apprehensiveiiess and*” their 
usual odd drollery. 

” What makes you behave so ? said St. Clare, wlio conic! 
not help being amused with the child's, expression.. 

"Spects it's .my wicked heart,'” said Tops}^ demurely; 

^ “ Miss Feely says so.” 

, ” Don't you see how much Miss Ophelia has done for 
.you ? She says she has done everything she can think of,” 

/ '' Lor, yes, masT ! Old -missis used to say so, too. ' She 
wdiipped me a heap harder, and used to pul! my har, and 
knock my bead agin the door ; but it didn't do me no good ! 

I spects, if they’s to puU: every 'spear o' har out o' my head 
it wmldii't do ho good neither. I's so wucked 1 Laws ! Fs 
nothin' but a nigger, no 'ways.:!. 

-. ” Well, I shall have to give her up,” said Miss Ophelia ; 

” I can't have that trouble any longer.” 

. Eva, who had stood a- silent spectator of the scene thus 
far, made a silent sign to Topsy to follow her. There was a 
little glass-room at thexomer of the verandah, which St, 
.Clare used as, a, sort .of. reading-room.; and- Eva and Topsy. 
disappeared into this place. 

What’s Eva going about, now ? ” said St. Clare ; ” I 
mean to see,” 

And, advancing on tiptoe, he lifted up a curtain that 
covered the glass door, and looked in. In a moment, laying 
his fingers to his lips, he made silent gesture to Miss Ophelia 
to come and look. There sat the two children on the floor, 
with their side faces towards them — Topsy with her usual 
air of careless drollery and unconcern ; but, opposite to 
her, Eva, her whole face fervent wnth feeling, and tears in 
her large eyes. 
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** What does make you so bad, Topsy ? Why won't you 
try and be good ? Don’t you love anySody, Topsy ? ” 
Diiiino nothing ’bout loves ! I loves candy and sich, 
that’s all/’ said Topsy. 

But you love your father and mother ? " 

Never had none, ye know. I tolled ye that, Miss Eva/’ 
** f)h, I know/’ said Eva sadly ; but hadn’t you any 
brother, or sister, or aunt, or—*” 

” No, none on ’em — never had nothing nor nobody.” 

Blit, Topsy, if you’d only try to be good, you might ” 

” Couldn't never be nothin' but a nigger, if ! was ever so 
good," said Topsy. ” If I could be skinned, and come white, 
i'd try then.” ■ 

” But pc'ople can love you, if you are black, Topsy. Miss 
Ophelia would love jmu if you were good.” 

Topsy gave the short, blunt laugh that was her common 
mod(! of expressing incredulity. 

” Don’t you think so ? ” said Eva. 

” No ; siie can't bar me, ’cause I'm a nigger I — she’d ’s 
soon have a toad touch her. There can’t nobody love 
niggers, and niggers can’t do nothin’. I don’t care,” said 
Topsy, beginning to whistle. 

” O Topsy, poor child, 1 love you 1 ” said Eva, with a 
sudden burst of feeling, and Ia 3 dng her little thin, white 
hand on T opsy’s shoulder. “ I love you, because you haven’t 
had any father, or mother, or friends— because you’ve been 
a poor, abused child 1 I love you, and I w^ant you to be 
good. I arn very unwell, Topsy, and I think I shan't live 
a great while ; and it really grieves me to have you be so 
naughty. I wish you would tiy to be good, for my sake ; 
it’s only a little while I shall be wdth you.” 

The round, keen eyes of the black diiid were overcast -with 
tears ; large, bright drops rolled heavily dowm, one by one, 
and fell on the little w^hite hand. Yes, in that monumt a 
ray of real belief, a ray of heavenly hope, had penetrated 
the darlmess of her heathen soul I She laid her head down 
between her knees, and wept, and sobbed ; wdnle the 
beanlifiil child, bending over her, looked like the picture of 
some bright angel stooping to reclaim a sinner. 

” Poor Topsy ! ” said Eva ; ” don’t you know that Jesus 
loves ail alike ? He is Just as willing to love you as me' He 
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loves you just as I do, only more, because He is better. He 
will help you to be good, and you can go to heaven at last, 
and be an angel for ever, just as much as if you were white. 
Only think of it, Topsy ; you can be one of those spirits 
bright Uncle Tom sings about.*' 

0 dear Miss Eva I dear Miss Eva I ” said the child, I 

will try I I will try ! I never did care nothin* about it 
before/* ■ , , 

St. Clare at this instant dropped the curtain. ■ It puts 
me in mind of mother,*' he said to Miss Ophelia. “ It is 
time what, she told me: if we want to give sight to the 
blind we must be willing to do as Christ did— call them to 
us, &nd pui our hands on them/* 

** I Ve always had a prejudice against negroes,** said Miss 
Ophelia ; “ and it*s a fact, I never could bear to have thi t 
child touch me ; but I didn't think she knew it/* 

** Trust any child to JSnd that out/* said St. Clare ; 
there's no keeping it from them. But I believe that all 
the trying in the world to benefit a child, and all the sub- 
stantial favours you can do them, will never excite one 
emotion of gratitude while that feeling of repugnance 
remains in the heart ; it's a queer kind of fact, but so it is/* 

1 don't know how I can help it/* said Miss Ophelia ; 
they are disagreeable to me — this child in particular. How 

can I help feeling so ? " 

Eva does, it seems/' 

Weil,^ she's so loving 1 After ah, though, she's no more 
than Christ-iike/' said Miss Ophelia ; *'1 wish I were like 
her. "She might teach me a lesson.” 

It wouldn't be the first time a little child had been used 
to instruct an old disciple, if it were so/' said St. Clare. 


CHAPTER XXII 

DEATH 

I£va*s bedroom was a spacious apartment, which, like all 
the other rooms in the house, opened on to the broad 
verandah. The room communicated, on one side, with her 
father and mother's apartment ; on the other/with that 

I 
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appropriated to Mim Ophelia. St. Clare had gratified his 
own eye and taste in furnishing this room in a style ftat 
had a peculiar keeping with the character of her for wham 
It was intended. There was a fireplace in the rUr^ and 

a beautifully wr^ht 
statuette of Jesus receiving little children, and^on eithS 
side maible vases, for which it was Tom's pride and delieht 
to offer bouquets eveiy morning. Two or three exauilte 
paintings of children, in various attitudes, embellished the 
wall. In short, the eye could turn nowhere without m^etin 
images of childhood, of beauty, and of pea^e Tho“lSSf 
morning light, without falling on 
•“ ind 

deceitful Strength which had buoyed Eva up for a 
her was fast passmg away ; seldom and more seldom 

and oftenersh?warfom?rlSed onTl^^^^^^ 

on«/S 

redS-Slf afternoon, as she was so 

lying lisllessly between ffi?SVei£?dStyS^^^^^ 


'< urml+ ’ , ™ me verandah. 

What now, you baggage ! what new piece of mischief ? 

ZSd'oMSfp'-' ' '• Sfhe 

viaS;°”“‘ ™ '™s» “d i. the 

thei’fo It .-‘ l™ OTl thei S'°"“ do give 
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hesitation and bashfulness, quitei unlike the ddritfh 
brightness %vfaich was usual with her 
It s a beautiful bouquet ! » said Eva, lookintr'at it 
It was rather a singular one-a brilliant scarlet ‘Wankm 
and one single white japnica, with its glossy IcavcrTt 
vvas tied up with an evident eye to the contrast of colour 
SliS!^ arrangement of every leaf had been carefully 

lopsy looked pleased ^ Eva said : " Topsy, you arrange 
flowers very prettily Here," she said, ‘‘ in this cSe I 
iiy*for iV^ ^ wish you’d arrange something every 

“ Well, that’s odd ! ’’ said Marie. “ What in the world 
do vou want that for ? " ® 

do'iSfd ■■ 
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‘‘ What for ? ” said Marie. 

'* Mamma, I want to give some away to my friends, while- 
,1 am able to give it to them myself. Won’t you ask auntv 
to come and cut it for me ? " *’ 

Marie raised her voice, and called Miss Ophelia from the 
other room. 

The child half rose from her pillow as she came in and 
shaking down her long golden-brown curls, said, rather 
playluUy, Come, aunty, shear the sheep ! ” 

“ W'hat’s that ? " ^id St. Clare, who had just then 
entered with some fruit he had been out to get for he^ 
Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of mv hair • 
there s too much of it, and it makes my head hot. Besides ' 

I want to give some of it away/' ’ ’ 

Miss Opheiia came with her scissors. 

" Take care, don’t spoil the looks of it," said her father • 
cut uudemeatli, where it won’t show. Eva’s curls are 
my pride." 

“ Oh, papa ! " said Eva sadlv. 

She beckoned with her hand to her father. He came 
and sat down by her. ’ 

" Papa, my strength fades away every day, and I know 

I want to say and do, 
that I ought to do ; and you are so unwilling to have me 
speak a word on this subject. But it must come • there’s 
no putting It off. Do be willing 1 should speak now." 

1I51 child, I am willing,” said St. Clare, coverine' his 
Ser^**^ holding up Eva’s hand with the 

“ Then I want to see all our people together. I have some 

things I say to them," said Eva 

^ endurance. 

Misb Ophelia dispatched a messenger, and soon the whole 

of the servants were convened in the room. 

ber hair 'hanging loosely 
face, her crimson cheeks contrasting painfiillv 

with the mtense whiteness of her complexion and^he thin 

« features, and her large, soul-like 

eyes fixed earnestly on every one. ° 

The secants were struck with a sudden emotion The 
spintual face, the long locks of hair cut off and lying by her 


iiiir f<il]jur b fivcitcd faccj and Marie*s sobs, struck at oiica 
upon ti)e fi;e!ing,s of a sensitive and impressible race ; and” 
.IS they carne in, they looked one on another, sieiit'd, and' 
shooiv tiieir beads. There was a deep silence, like that of a 
tun oral. 

Eva raised herself and looked long and earnestly round at 
every one. -^li looked sad and apprehensive. Many of the 
women hid their faces in their aprons. 

“ I sent for you ail, my dear friends," said Eva, " beaiuse 
I love you. I love you all; and I have something to say to 
y ou w Inch I w^ant you always to remember. ... I am 
going to leave you. In a few more weeks, you will see me 
no more— — ’’ 

Here the child was interrupted by bursts of groans, sobs 
and lamentations, which broke from all present, and in 
which her slender voice was lost entirely. She waited a 
moment, and then, speaking in a tone that checked the sobs 
of ail, she said : 

" If you love me, you must not interrupt me so. Listen 
to what I say. I want to speak to you about your souls . . 
Many of you, I am afraid, are very careless. You are 
thinking only about this world. I want you to remember 
that there is a beautiful world, where Jesus is. I am 
going there, and you can go there ; it is for you as much as 
me. But if you want to go there, you must not live idle, 
careless, thoughtless lives ; you must be Christians. You 
must remember that each one of you can become angels, and 
bo angels for ever. . . If you want to be Christians, Jesus 

will help you. You must pray to Him ; you must read-^ ” 

The child checked herself, looked piteously at them, and 
said sorrowfully : 

“ Oh dear— you can't read ! Poor souls 1 ” and she hid 
her face in the pillow and sobbed, while many a smothered 
sob from those she was addressing, who were kneeling on the 
floor, aroused her. 

“ Never mind,” she said, raising her face and smiling 
brightly through her tears, " I have prayed for you, and 
I Imow Jesus will help you, even if you can’t read. Try 
all to do the best you can ; pray every day ; ask Him to 
help you, and get the Bible read to you whenever you can ; 
and 1 think I shall see you aU in heaven." 
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Amen, was the mummred response from the lips of 
Tom and Mammy, and some of the elder ones, who belonsed 
to the Meftodist Chnrch. The younger and more thought- 
less ones, for the time completely overcome, were sobbine* 
with their heads bowed upon their knees. 

*' I know," said Eva, " you all love me.” 

Yes ! Oh, yes, indeed we do 1 Lord, bless her ! ” was 
the involuntary answer of all. 

" Yes, I know you do. There isn’t one of you that hasn’t 
always been very kind to me ; and I want to give you some- 
thing’ that, when you look at, you shall always remember 
me. I’m ping to give all of you a curl of my hair ; and, 
when you look at it, think that I loved you and am gone to 
heaven, and that I want to see you all there.” 

It was impossible to describe the scene, as, with tears and 
pbs, they gathered round the little creature, and took from 
her hands what seemed to them a last mark of her love 
They feU on their knees; they sobbed, and prayed, and 
ki^ed the hem of her garment ; and the elder ones poured 
forth words of endearment, mingled in prayers and blessings, 
after the manner of their susceptible race. 

As each one took their gift. Miss Ophelia, who was appre- 
hensive for the effect of all this excitement on her little 
patient, signed to each one to pass out of the apartment 
At last all were gone, but Tom and Mammy. 

Here, Uncle Tom,” said Eva, ” is a beautiful one for you. 
Oh, I am so happy. Uncle Tom, to think I shall see you in 
hpyen, for Im sure I shall; and Mammy— dear, good, 
kind Mammy she said, fondly throwing her arms round 
her old nurse, I know you’ll be there, too.” 

O Miss Eva, don't see how I can live without ye, no 
how ! said the faithful creature. ” ’Pears like it’s just 
taking everything off the place to oncet I and Mammv 
gave way to a passion of grief. ^ 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently from the apart- 
ment, and tkjught they were all gone ; but, as she turned. 
Topsy was standing there. 

” mere did you start up from ? ” she said suddenly. 



one, too ? 
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'' Yes, poor Topsy, to be sure I will. Tliere^ every time 
you look at that, think that I love you, and wanted you to be 
a^good girl 

0 ^fiss Eva, I is tryin * ! " said Topsy earnestly ; ** but, 
Lor ! if’s so hard to be good ! Tears like 1 an't used to it, 
.noways ! ■ 

Jesus knows it, Topsy ; He is sorry for you ; He wiE 
help you/* ^ 

Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was silently passed 
from the apartment by Miss Ophelia ; but, as she went, she 
hid t,he precious curl in her bosom. 

All being gone, Miss Ophelia shut the door. That worthy 
lady had wiped away many tears of her own during the 
scene, but concern for the consequences of such an excite- 
ment to her young charge was uppermost in her mind. 

Eva after this declined rapidly ; there was no more any 
doubt of the event ; the fondest hope could not be blinded. 
Her beautiful room was avo'wedly a sick-room ; and Miss 
Ophelia day and night performed the duties of a nurse — 
and never did her friends appreciate her value more than 
in that capacity. With so well-trained a hand ‘and eye, 
such perfect adroitness and practice in every art that could 
promote neatness and comfort, and keep out of sight every 
disagreeable incident of sickness — ^with such a perfect 
sense of time, such a clear, untroubled head, such an exact 
accuracy in remembering every prescription and direction 
of the doctors — she was eveiydhing to them. They who 
had s, bragged their shoulders at her little peculiarities and 
setnesses, so unlike the careless freedom of southern 
manners, acknowledged that now she was the exact person 
that was wnnted. 

Uncle Tom was much in Eva's room. The cIiEd suffered 
much from nervous restlessness, and it was a relief to her to 
be carried ; and it was Tom's greatest delight to carry her 
little frail form in his arms, resting on a pillow, now up and 
down her room, now out into the verandah ; and when the 
fresh sea-breezes blew from the lake, and the chhd felt 
freshest in the morning, ^he would sometimes walk with her 
under the orange-trees in the garden, or, sitting down on 
some of their old seats, sing to her their favourite old 
hymns. 
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Her father often did the same thing ; but his frame 
slighter and, \vhen he was wea^, Eva would say to him- 
® let Tom take me. Poor fellow ! it pleases him • 

SmetS^^^ " to do 

‘‘ So doT, Eva,” said her father. 

.. '^0“. papa, you can do everything, and are evervthin.^ 
to me. You read to me — you sit ud nivhtQ ^ ' i. ^ 

only this one thing, and hfs singing^; afd I W ?oo he 
do^ It easier than you can. , He carries me soTtronl ?” " 
The desire to do something was not confined to him 
Eveiy servant in the establishment showed the^ame feJn™' 
and m their way did what they could ® 

she towards her darling • but 

herto rLt an? impossible for 

let any one else rest. ^Twent^ tines ^^V^night°M^^“ 
would be roused to rub her feet to hl+hlt "’fot. Mammy 
her pocket-handkerchief, to see whiuhe 

S ^'“"2 it wS to„T4S ®rto 

put It Up because it was too dark * anH in i' 

some share in the nuiinl^?/?er’ 
pet, Mane seemed unusually injErenious in 
anywhere and everywhere all over the house 
OTO person; so that stolen inter4ws and LImpm?®'' 
glimpses were aU she could obtain. momentary 

now." she t7d £yf » feeWe^L^tn^tJ 
nursing of that dear child upon me/’^^ 

cousin relieve™ yo?of that" *' ^ *°ught our 

be rISwd SAhelSrofa 2ldV?h?f 
it all aIike~^no one ever knows t T V 

things off as you w at I feel ! I can't throw 

hel^’iSlr St *cL-e IoSd”SiL^vS^^® it .‘^^uldn’t 

placid was the farewell voyage of t^e Htrie 

sweet and fragrant breez^ was fP^"‘*— by such 

towards the heav»l, shores-tbaf 
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realise that it was death that was approadiing. llie child 
felt BO pain— only a tranquil, soft %¥eakness, daily and 
almost insensibly increasing ; and she was so beaiitmii, so 
loving, so trustful, so happy, that one could not resist the 
soothing mlliience of that air of innocence and peace which 
seemed so beautiful that he w^ished to think of no {nhire. 
It was like that hush of spirit which we feel amid the bnplit, 
mild w'oods of aiitiimn, when the bright hectic liush is on the 
trees, and the last lingering liow'ers by the brook ; and we 
joy in it a'U the more because we know that soon it 'will all 
pass away. .. 

The friend who knew most of Eva's own imaginings and 
foresliadowdngs was her faithful bearer, Tom. To hinrsl'ie' 
said what she would not disturb her ^father by saying* To 
him she imparted those mysterious intimations ■vi^hich the sou! 
feels, as the cords begin to unbind ere it leaves its clay for ever. 

Tom, at last, would not sleep in his room, but lay all nigh t 
in the outer verandah, ready to rouse at every call. 

Uncle Tom, what have you taken to sleeping any- 
where and everywhere, like a dog, for ? " said I^Iiss Ophelia, 

** I thought you were one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie 
in bed in a Christian way." 

I do, Miss Feely," said Tom mysteriously. " I do, but 
now--— "■ . 

Well, what now ? " 

We mustn't speak loud. Mas'r St. Clare won't hear ,, 
on't ; but, Miss Feely, you know there must be somebody 
watchin' for the bridegroom." 

What do you mean, Tom ? " 

" You know it says in Scripture, ^ At midnight there was a 
great cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh*' That's 
what Fm spectin' now, every night. Miss Feely ; and J 
couldn't sleep out o' bearin' no ways." 

" Wliy, Uncle Tom, what makes you think so ? " 

" Miss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, He sends His 
messenger in the soul I must be that, Miss Feely ; for 
when that ar blessed child goes into the kingdom, they 11 
open the door so wide we'll all get a look in at the glory, 
Miss Feely." 

" Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more unweU than 
usual to-night ? " 
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“No ; but she tolled me this morning she was coming 
nearer — thar's them that tells it to the child, Miss Feely. 
It's the angels — ' it's the trumpet-sonnd afore the break 
o' day/ " said Tom, quoting from a, favourite hymn., . 

This dialogue passed ' between Miss Ophelia and Tom,: 
between ten and' eleven one evening, after her arrange/ 
ments had all been made for the night, when, on going to 
bolt her outer door, she found Tom stretched along by it, in 
the outer verandah. 

She was not nervous or impressible ; but the solemn, 
heart ’felt manner struck her. Eva had been unusually 
bright and cheerful that afternoon, and had sat raised in her 
bed, and looked over all her little trinkets and precious 
things, and designated the friends to whom she would have 
them given ; and her manner was more animated, and her 
voice more natural, than they had known it for weeks. Her 
father had been in in the evening, and had said that Eva 
appeared more like her former self than ever she had done 
since her sickness ; and when he kissed her for the night, he 
said to Miss Ophelia, “ Cousin, we may keep her with us, 
after ail ; she is certainly better " ; and he had retired 
with a lighter heart in his bosom than he had had there for 
weeks. ^ ■ y. / ■ ■ . .. 

But at midnight — strange, mystic hour, when the veil be- 
tween the frail present and the eternal future grows thin — 
then came the messenger 1 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of one who 
stepped quickly. It was Miss Ophelia, who had resolved to 
sit up all night with her little charge, and who, at the turn 
of the night, had discerned what experienced nurses signi- 
ficantly call “a change." The outer door was quickly 
opened, and Tom, who was watching outside, was on the 
alert in a moment. 

“ Go for the doctor, Tom 1 Lose not a moment 1 " said 
Miss Ophelia ; and, stepping across the room, she rapped at 
St. Clare's door, 

“ Cousin," she said, " I wish you would come," 

Those words fell on his heart like clods upon a coffin. Why 
did they ? He was up and in the room in an instant, and 
b'ending over Eva, who still, slept. 

What was it he saw that made his heart stand stil ? 





Why was no word spoken between the two ? Thou canst 
say, who hast seen that same expression on the face dearest 
to thee — that look, indescribable, hopeless, unmistakable, 
that says to thee that thy beloved is no longer thine. 

On the face of the child, however, there was no_ ghastly 
imprint — only a high and almost sublime expression — the 
overshadowing presence of spiritual natures, the dawning of 
immortal life in that childish soul. 

They stood there so still, gazing upon her, that even the 
ticking of the watch seemed too loud. In a few moments 
Tom returned with the doctor. He entered, gave one look, 
and stood sOent as the rest. 

“ When did this change take place ? ” said he, in a low 
whisper, to Miss Ophelia. 

“ About the turn of the night,” was the reply. 

Marie, roused by the entrance of the doctor, appeared 
hurriedly from the next room. 

" Augustine 1 Cousin !— Oh !— what ? ” she hurriedly 
•began. ■ ^ 

"Hushl” said St. Clare hoarsely; "she is dying J” 

Mammy heard the words, and flew to awaken the servants. 
The house was soon roused— lights were seen, footsteps 
heard, anxious faces thronged the verandah, and looked 
tearfully through the glass doors ; but St. Clare heard and 
said nothing — he saw only that look on the face of the little 
sleeper, 

“ Oh, if she would only wake, and speak once more ! ’’ 
he said ; and, stooping over her, be spoke in her car— 

' ** 'f'l.l'VR ' rlfirliiig 1 ■ 

The’ large blue eyes unclosed— a smile passed over her 
frfp ; she tried to raise her head, and to speak. 

" Do you know me, Eva ? *’ 

•' Dear papa ! ” said the child, with a last effort, throwmg 
her arms about his neck. In a moment they dropped again ; 
and, as St. Clare raised his head, he saw a spasm of mortal 
agony pass over the face— she struggled for breath, and 
threw up her little hands. ... 

“ O God, this is dreadful ! he said, turning away in 
agony, and wringbg Tom's hand, scarce conscious of what 
he was doing. ‘ 0 , Tom, my boy, it is kiUmg me 1 ' 

Tom had his master’s hands between his own ; and with 
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tears streaming down his dark cheeks, looked up for help 
where he had alwa33^s been used to look. 

'' Pray that this may be cut short ! '' said St. Clare ; 
this wrings my heart I " 

Oh, bless the Lord 1 it's over — it's over, dear master/* 

. said' Tom, ''^look.at her! " ■ 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one exhausted 
, — the large, clear eyes roiled up and fixed. Ah, what said 
those eyes that spoke, so much of heaven ? Earth w?as 
passed, and earthly pain ; but so solemn, so mysterious, 
the triumphant brightness of that face, that it checked 
even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed around her, in 
breathless stillness. 

“ Eva I said St. Clare gently. 

She did not hear. 

O Eva, tell us what you see ! What is it ? ** said her 
father. 

A bright, a glorious smile passed over her face, and she 
said, brokenly — “ Oh ! love, joy — peace I gave one sigh, 
and passed from death into life 1 
Farewell, beloved child ! the bright, eternal doors have 
closed after thee ; we shall see thy sweet face no more. Oh, 
woe for them who watched thy entrance into heaven, when 
they wake and find only the cold grey sky of daily life, and 
thou gone for ever I 


CHAPTER XXIII 

**THIS IS THE LAST OF EARTH.** 

The statuettes and pictures in Eva's room were shrouded 
in w^hite napkins, and ■ only hushed breathings and 
muffled footfalls were heard there, and the light stole in 
solemnly through windows partially darkened by closed 
blinds. 

The bed w^as draped in white ; and there, beneath the 
drooping angel-figure, lay a little sleeping form-sleeping 
never to waken ! 

There is no death to such as thou, dear Eva ! neither 
darkness nor shadow of death ; only such a bright fading 
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as wiieii the nioming star facies In the golden dawn. Tli rne is 
the victory without the battle— the crown wiilioiit the 
conllict, . ^ ^ , 

So did St. Clare think, as, with folded arms, he stood tliere 
gazing. Ah ! w^ho shall say what he did think ? for, from 
that hour that voices had said, in the dying chainlver, 
She Is gone/' it had been all a drear}' mist, a lieav}^ “ dim- 
ness of anguish/' He had heard voices aroimd him ; he 
had had questions asked, and answered them ; they t'fici 
asked him wdien he would have the funeral, and 
they should lay her ; and he had answered impatiently, 
that he cared not. . ■ 

Adolph and Rosa had arranged the chamber. -Evee"' 
now, while St. Clare stood there thinking, little Rosa. tripped 
softly into the chamber with a basket of white Sowers. 
She stepped back when she saw St. Clare, and stopped 
respectfully ; but, seeing that he did not observe her, she 
came forw^ard to place them around the dead. St. Clare 
saw her as in a dream, w'hile she placed in the small hand a ■ 
fair cape jessamine, and, with admirable taste, disposed 
other flowers around the couch. 

The door opened a^ain, and Topsy, her eyes sw^elled with 
crying appeared, holding something under her apron. Rosa 
made a quick, forbidding gesture; but she took a step 
into the room. 

** You must go out ! " said Rosa, in a sharp, positive 
w'hisper ; yoti haven't any business here I " 

Oh, do let me ! I brought a flower — such a pretty 
one I " said Topsy, holding up a half-blown tea rosebud. 
Do let me put just one there." 

Get along I " said Rosa more decidedly. 

Let her stay ! " said St. Clare, suddenly stamping liis 
foot. " She shall come." 

Rosa suddenly retreated, and Topsy came forward, and 
laid her offering at the feet of the corpse ; then suddrnly, 
with a wild and bitter cry, she threw herself on the floor 
alongside the bed, and wept and moaned aloud.^ 

■Miss Ophelia hastened into the room, and tried to raise 
and silence her ; but in vain. 

Miss Eva! O Miss Evat I wish Fs dead, too— 
Ido!" 
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There was a piercing wildness in the ciy; the blood 
flushed into St. Clare's white, marble-Iike face, and the 
first tears he had shed since Eva died stood in his eyes. 
« 3 Miss Ophelia, in a softened voice * 

} pW s®* Miss Eva is gone to heaven ; she is an 
angel! 

“But I can’t see her!’’ said Topsy. “I never shall 
see her I ’’ and she sobbed again. 

They all stood a moment in silence. 

" Stie said she loved me,’’ said Topsy— " she did ! Oh 
dear ! oh, dear ! there ain’t nobody left now— there 
ain’t I” 

" That’s true enough,’’ said St. Clare ; " but do,’’ he said 
to Miss Ophelia, “ see if you can’t comfort the poor 
creature.” 

" I jist wish I hadn’t been bom,” said Topsy. “ I didn’t 
want to be bom, no ways ; and I don’t see no use on’t.” 

Miss Ophelia raised her gently but firmly, and took her, 
from the room ; but, as she did so, some tears feU from her 
eyes. 

“ Topsy, you poor child,” she said, as she led her into her 
room, don’t give up ! I can love you, though I am not like 
that dear little child. I hope I’ve learnt something of the 
love of Christ from her. I can love you — I do ; and I’U 
try to help you to grow up a good Christian girl.” 

Miss Ophelia’s voice was more than her words, and more 
than that were the honest tears that fell down her face. 
From that hour, she acquired an influence over the mind of 
the destitute child that she never lost. 

“ 0 my Eva, whose little hour on earth did so much of 
good, thought St. Clare, what account have I to give for 
my long years ? " 

In a few days, after the funeral, the St. Clare family were 
back again in the city i Augustine with the restlessness of 
1 another scene to change the current of his 

thoughts. So they left the house and gardens, with its 
little grave, and came back to New Orleans, and St. Clare 
walked the streets busily, and strove to fiH up the chasm 
in his heart with hurry and bustle, and change of place; 
and people who^saw him in the street, or met him at the 
cn/l, mew of his loss only by the weed on his hat • for 
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there lie was, smiling and talking, and reading the news- 
papers, and speculating on politics, and attending to 
business matters ; and who could see that all this smiling 
oiitsifie was but a hollow shell over a heart that was a dark 
and silent sepulchre, 

” Mr. St. Clare is a singular man,” said Marie to Miss 
Ophelia, in a complaining tone. ” I used to think if there 
was anything in the world he did love, it was our dear little 
Eva ; blit he seems to be forgetting her very easily. I 
cannot ever get him to talk about her. I really did think 
he would show more feeling.” 

” Still waters .ran deepest, they used to teU me,” said 
Miss Ophelia oracularly. . . ’ , 

" Oh, I don’t believe in such things ; it’s all talk. If 
people have feeling, they will show it— they can't help it ; 
but then it's a great misfortune to have feeling. Fd rather 
have been made like St. Clare. My feelings prey upon me', 
so ! ” . : 

While the conversation was taking place in the parlour, 
another was going on in St. Clare's library. 

Torn, who was always uneasily following his master about# 
had seen him go into his library, some hours before ; and, 
after vainly waiting for him to come out, determined, at 
last, to make an errand in. He entered softly. St. Clare 
lay on his lounge at^the farther end of the room. He w^as 
lying on his face, with Eva's Bible open before him, at a 
little distance. Tom walked up, and stood by the sofa. 
He hesitated ; and, while he was hesitating, St. Clare 
suddenly raised himself up. The honest face, so full of 
grief, and with such an imploring expression of affection 
and sympathy, struck his ^master. He laid his hand on 
Tom’s and bowed down his forehead on it. 

” O Tom, my boy, the whole world is as empty as an egg- 
shell” 

” I know it, masT— I know it,” said Tom, ” But, oli, if 
mas'r could only look up— up where our dear Miss Eva is 
■ — up to the dear Lord Jesus ! ” 

” All, Tom f I do look up but the trouble Is, I don't 
see ari3d:.liing when I do. I wish I could.” 

Tom sighed heavily. 

” It seems to be given to children,- and poor, honest 
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fellows like you, to see what we can't/* said St. Clare. '* How 
comes it ? *' 

“ Thou bast ‘ hid from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
unto babes/ " murmured Tom ; * even so, Father, for it 

seemed good in Thy sight/ *' 

‘‘ Tom, I don't believe — I can't believe ; Fve got the 
habit of doubting/' said St. Clare. I want to believe 
this Bible, and I can't/' 

Dear mas'r, pray to the good Lord — ' Lord, I believe ; 
help Thou my unbelief/ " 

** Who knows anything about an5dhing ? " said St. Clare, 
his e3."es wandering dreamii3^ and speaking to himself. 

Was all that beautiful love and faith onty one of the ever- 
shifting phases of human feeling, having nothing real to 
rest on, passing away with the little breath ? And is 
there no more Eva — ^no heaven — no Christ — ^nothing ? " 

“ 0 dear mas'r, there is I I know it ; I'm sure of it/' 
said Tom, falling on his knees. '"Do, do, dear masT, 
believe it I " 

How do you know there's any Christ, Tom ? You 
never saw the Lord." 

“ Felt Him in my soul, mas'r — feel him now I O mas'r, 
when I was sold away from my old woman and the children, 
I was jest a'most broke up. I felt as if there wam't nothin' 
left ; and then the good Lord, He stood by me, and He 
says, * Fear not, Tom ' ; and He brings light and joy into 
a poor feller's soul — ^makes all peace ; and I's so happy, 
and loves everybody, and feels willin' jest to be the Lord's 
and have the Lord's will done, and be jest where the Lord 
wants to put me. I loiow it couldn't come from me, 
"cause I's a poor, complainin' critter ; it comes from the 
Lord ; and I know He's willing to do for mas'r." 

Tom spoke with fast-running tears and choking voice. 
St. Clare leaned his head on his shoulder, and wrung the 
hard, faithful black Land. 

" Torn, 3^ou love me ? " he said. 

" I's willin' to lay down my life, this blessed day, to see 
mas'r a Christian/' 

" Poor, foolish boy ! " said St. Clare, half raising himself. 

** I'm not worthy the love of one good, honest heart, like 
yours." 
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0 masV, dere's more than me ioves you— tlie blessed 
Lord Jesus loves you/* 

“ iiow do voii know that, Tom ? ** said St. Clare« 

"Feels it in my soul. 0 masTl ‘the love of Christ, 
that passo.lh knowledge/ ** 

"Singnkirr' said St Clare, ^turning away, “that the 
story of a man that lived and died eighteen fnindrt'd }’fjars 
ago can atlect people so yet! But He was no mar//’’ he 
added suddenly* “ No man ever had such long and Ir-ring 


power I 0 that I could believe what my mother taught 


me, and pray as I did when I was a boy I ' 

" If masV pleases/* said Tom, " Miss Eva used to read 
this so beautifully. I wish mas'V *d be so good as read it. 
I)ori*t get no leadin' hardly now Miss Eva's gone/* 

The chapter was the eleventh of John — the toudimg 
account of the raising of Lazarus. ^ St. Clare read it alouct 
often pausing to wrestle down feelings which w^ere aroused 
by the pathos of the story. Tom loieit before him, with 
clasped hands, and with an absorbed expression of love, 
trust, adoration, on his quiet face. 

" Tom/' said his master, “ this is all teal to you ! ** 

“ I can jest fairly see it, mas'r," said Tom. 

I wish I had your eyes, Tom." 

" I wish to the dear Lord mas'r had ! " 

" But, Tom, you know that I have a great deal more 
knowledge than you. Wliat if I should tell you that I 
don't believe this Bible ? " 

" O masT I " said Tom, holding up his hands, with a 
deprecating gesture. 

Wouldn't it shake your faith some, Tom ? " 

" Not a grain/' said Tom. 

** Why, Tom, you must know I know the most." 

" O masT, haven't you Jest read how He hides from the 
wise and prudent, and reveals unto babes ? But mas'r 
wasn't in earnest, .for sartin, now ? "..said, Tom anxiously.,, 
" No, Tom, I was not. I don't disbelieve, and I think 
there is reason to believe; and still I don't. It's a 
troublesome bad habit I've got, Tom." 

“ If mas'r would only pray ! " 

" How do you know I don't, Tom ? " 

" Does mas'r ? " 
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I would, Tom, if there was anybody there when I pray, 
but it’s all speaking unto nothing when I do. But come, 
.Tom, you pray, now,. and show me how/' 

Toni's heart was full ; he poured it out in prayer, like 
waters that have been long suppressed. One thing was 
plain enough ; Tom thought there was somebody to hear, 
%vhether there were or not. In fact, St. Clare felt himself 
borne, on the tide of his faith and feeling, almost to the 
gates of that heaven he seemed so vividly to conceive. It 
seemed to bring him nearer to Eva. 

Thank you, my boy 1 ” said St. Clare, when Tom rose. 
** I like to hear you, Tom ; but go, now, and leave me 
alone ; some other time I’ll talk more." 

Tom silently left the room. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

REUNION 

Week after week glided away in the St. Clare mansion and 
the waves of life settled back to their usual flow where 
that little barque had gone down. 

All the interests and hopes of St. Clare's life had uncon- 
sciously wound themselves around this child. It was for 
Eva that he had managed his property ; it was for Eva that 
he had planned the disposal of his time ; and, to do this 
and that for Eva — to buy, improve, alter, and arrange or 
dispose something for her — ^had been so long his habit, that 
now she was gone there seemed nothing to be thought of, 
and nothing to be done. 

St. Clare had never pretended to govern himself by any 
religious .obligation ; and a certain fineness of nature gave 
him such an instinctive view of tlie extent of the require- 
ments of Christianity that he shrank, by anticipation, from 
what he felt would be the exactions of his own conscience, 
if he once did resolve to assume them. For, so inconsistent 
is human nature, especially in the ideal, that not to under- 
take a thing at all seems better than to undertake and come 
short. 

StiU St. Clare was in many respects another man* He read 
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liis little Eva's Bible seriously and honestly ; he tliought 
more soberly and practically of his relations to Ills servants 
—enough to make him extremely dissatisfied with both liis 
past and present course ; and one thing he did, soon after 
ilia return to New Orleans, and that was to coiiiinerice the 
legal steps necessary to Tom's emancipation,, which was 
to”foe perfected as soon as he could get through the ii-ecesi^ary 
fomiaiities. Afean while, he attached himself to Tom mom 
and more every day. In all the wide world, there was 
nothing seemed toyemind him so much of Eva ; and 
he would insist on keeping him constantly about Jiim, and, 
fastidious and unapproachable as he was with regard to his 
deeper feelings, he almost thought aloud to Tom, Nor 
would any one have w^ondered at ' it, who had seen , the 
expression of affection and devotion wdth which Tom 
continually follo%ved his yotmg master. 

Well, Tom," said St. Clare, the day after he had com-: 
menced the legal formalities for his enfranchisement, Fm 
going to make a free man of you ; so, have your t,runk 
packed, and get ready to set out for Kentuck."* 

The sudden light of joy that shone in Tom's face as he 
raised his hands to heaven, his emphatic " Bless the Lord 1 " 
rather discomposed St. Clare ; he did not like it that Tom 
should be so ready to leave him. 

"You haven't had such very bad times here, that you 
need be in such a rapture, Tom," he said drj/'ly. 

" No, no, mas'r ! 'tan't that — it's' bein' a free mm / 
That's what I'm Joyin' for," 

" Why, Tom, don't you think, for your own part, yon%e 
been better off than to be free ? " 

" No, indeed, Mas'r St. Clare ! " said Tom, with a fla' and 
energy. " No, indeed ! " id drew 

" Why, Tom, you couldn't possibly have earned, ' 
work, such doftes and living such as I have givei concern,"’ 
"Knows all that, Mas'r St, Clare,* mas'r'iis shoulder, 
good ; but, mas'r, I'd rather have poor clotlieds capable of 
poor everything, and have 'em mine, than her." 
have 'em any man's else ! I had so, ip"said Miss Ophelia* 
natur', masTI " ■ ;,,«Augustme," she Kiid# 

The conversation was here intep^'"' thing I want to ask ; 
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lUrlc St Clare felt the loss of Eva as deeply as she could 
feel ; and as she was a woman that had a great 

faculty of nfaking ever^^body unhappy when she was, her 
imniedhte attendants had still stronger reason to regret the 
loss of their young mistress, whose winning ways aiici gentle 
intercessions had so often been a shield to them from the 
tyrannical and sehish exactions of her motlien Poor old 
Maniiny, in partiailar, w^hose heart, severed from all natural 
domc^siic ties, had consoled itself with this one beantifiil 
being, was almost heart-broken. She pied day and night, 
and was, from excess of sorrow, less skilful and" alert in her 
ministrations on her mistress than nsnal, which drew down 
a constant storm of invectives on her defenceless head. 

.Miss'Opiielia felt the. loss but, in her good .and honest 
heart, ft bore fmit unto everlasting life. She was more 
softened, more gentle ; and though equally assiduous in 
.-every duty, it was with a chastened and quiet air, as one ■ 
who communed with her own heart not in vain. ^ She was 
more diligent in teaching Topsy — taught her mainly froin 
the Bibleh-^iid not any longer shrink from her touch, or 
manifest. an ill-repressed disgust, because she felt none. She 
..'viewed her now through the softened medium that Eva's : 
hand had first held before her eyes, and saw in her only an ■ : 
immortal creature, whom God had sent to be led by her 
to glory and virtue. ■ Topsy did not become at once a saint ; 
but the life and death- of 'Eva did work a marked change in 
her. The callous ind'iifexenee was gone ; there was now 
sensibility, hope, desire, and the striving for good— a strife 
Jjggiilar, interrupted, suspended oft, but yet renew^ed, 

- - ' - ■ ' ' ■ ■ 
and P w%en Topsy had been sent for by Miss Ophelia, 
Ijie, hastily thrusting something into her bosom, 
reiigioul^ are you doing there, you limb ? YouVe been 
him Hi be bound," said the imperious little 

ments of seiring her, at the same 

what he felhl^y the arm. 

if he once did Rosa ! " said Topsy, pullijig from 

is human nature, W business ! " 
take a thing at aU ^ '' said Rosa. I saw you hiding 
short. 'xlricks 1 " and Rosa seized her ami, •. 

Still St Clare w^as in t>osoin, while Topsy, 
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‘iinigecL kicked and fought valiantly for wliat f 
idcred her rights. The clamour and corifuskm 
Millie drew Miss Ojphelia and St. Clare hotli ta the 
“ She's betii stealing ! '' said Rosa, ** give n; to m 
'* I. shar/t, neither! vociferated Tepsv, soLbii 


Give me that> whatever it is ! said Miss Ophelia fiiTiiiy. 

Topsy iiesitated; but, on a second order, pullei! nrd of 
tier bosom a little parcel done up in the foot of one of her 
own old stockings. . ^ , 

i\Iiss Ophelia turned it out. There was a small book, 
Wiiich bad been given to Topsy by Eva, containing a single 
verse of Scripture, arranged for every day in the year, and 
in a paper the curl of hair that she had given her on that 
memorable day when she had taken her last farewell. 

St* Clare was a good deal, affected at the sight of it ; the 
little book had been rolled in a long strip of black crape, 
tom from the funeral weeds. 

What did you wrap ^h's round the book for ? said 
St Clare, holding up the crape* 

** 'Cause — 'cause— 'cause 'twas Miss Eva. Oh, don't 
take 'em away please ! " she said ; and, sitting fiat down 
on the floor, and putting her apron over her head, she began 
to sob vehemently. 

It was a curious mixture of the pathetic and the ludicrous 
— the little old stocking— black crape— text-book — fair 
soft curl— and Topsy's utter distress. 

St. Clare smiled' ; but there were tears in his eyes as he 
•■■said r 

Come, come — don't cry ; you shall have them ! " and 
put'ting them together, he threw them into her lap, and drew 
hliss Ophelia with him into the parlour. 

I really think you can make something of that concern,” 
lie said, pointing with his thumb backward over his shoulder. 

Any mind that is capable of rm/ sorrow is capable of 
good. You must try and do' something wdtli her." 

''The child has improved greatly,” said^Miss Ophelia. 

have great hopes of her; but, Augustine,” she saidi 
laying her hand on his arm, ” one thing I -want to ask ; , 
mdiose is this child to be — yours or mine ? ” 

” Why, I gave her to you/* 
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** Blit not legally ; I want her to be mine legally/' said 
Mfes Ophelia And I want it done now/' 

■ . . Wiiaf s yotir hurry?'* 

I want to make sure of it/' said Miss Ophelia. You 
may die* or fail-, and then Topsy be hustled off to auction, 
.'.'Spite of ail I can do." , 

" Really, you are quite provident. ^ Well, seeing I'm in 
the hands of a Yankee, there is nothing for it but to con- 
cede " ; and St. Clare rapidly wTOte off a deed of gift, which, 
as he was well versed in the forms of law, he could easily 
do, and signed his name to in sprawding capitals, con- 
cluding by a tremendous flourish. 

" There, isn't that black and white, now, Miss Vermont ? " 
he said, as he handed it to her. ^ ^ ^ 

" Good boy," said Miss Ophelia, smiling. " But must it 
not ' be witnessed ? *' . . 

Oh, bother ! — ^yes. Here,'' he said, opening the door 
into Marie's apartment, " Marie, cousin wants your auto- 
graph ; just put your name dowm here." 

‘^What's this ? " said Marie, as she ran over the paper. 
" Ridiculous ! I thought cousin was too pious for such 
horrid things," she added, as she carelessly wrote her 
name ; " but if she has a fancy for that article, I'm sure 
she's welcome."- 

" There now, she's yours, body and soul," said St. Clare, 
handing the paper. 

* No more mine now than she was before/' said Miss 
Ophelia. " Nobody but God has a right to give her to me ; 
but I can protect her now," 

** Well, she's yours by a fiction of law, then," said St. 
Clare, as he turned back into the parlour, and sat down to 
his paper. 

M'iss Ophelia, who seldom sat much in Marie's cornpan};^, 
followed him to the parlour, having first carefully laid away 
the paper. 

"Augustine/' she said suddenly, as she sat lmittmg5 
" have you ever made any provision for your servants, in 
case of your death ? " 

" No?' said St. Clare, as he read on. 
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St. Clare liad often thought the same thing himself ; but 
he answered negligently : 

“ Well, I mean to make a provision, by and by/* 

** W'iicn ? ** said Miss Ophelia. 

"Oh, one of these days/' 

" What if 5-'Oii should die first ? " 

^ " Cousin, wliat's the matter ? " said St. Clare, Ittdng clown 
his paper ufid looking at her. "Do you think I' show 
syinptoois of yellow fever or cholera, that you ai'e naiking 
post-mortem arrangements with such 2:eal ? " 

" * In the midst of life we are in death/ " said I^Iiss Ophelia. 

St. Clare rose up, and, laying the paper down, carelt-ssly 
walked to the door that stood open on the verandali, to pul 
an end to a conversation that was not agreeable to him. 
Blechaniailly he repeated the last word again — " Death ! " 
— and, as he leaned against the railings and watched the 
sparkling water as it rose and fell in the fountain, and, as 
in a dim and dizzy haze, saw the flowers and trees and vases 
of the court, he repeated again the mystic word so common 
in every mouth, yet of such fearful power—" Death ! " 
" Strange that ^ there should be such a word/' he said, 
" and siich a thing, and we ever forget it ; that one should 
be living, warm, and beautiful, fuU of hopes, desires, and 
wants one day, and the next be gone, utterly gone, and 
for 'ever I " 

St. Clare was absent and thoughtful all tea-time. After 
tea, he and' Marie and Miss Ophelia took possession of the 
parlour, almost in silence. 

Marie disposed herself on a lounge, under a silken mos- 
quito curtain, and was scon sound asleep. Miss' Ophelia 
silently busied herself with her knitting. St. Clare sat 
down to the piano, and began playing a soft and melancholy 
movement with the fnoiian accompaniment. He seemed in 
a deep reverie, and to be soliloquizing by music. After a 
little, he opened one of the drawers, took out an old music- 
book whose leaves were yellow with age, and began turning 
it over. 

" There," he said, " this was one of my mother's books, 
and here is her handwriting — come and look ^ at it. She 
copied and arranged this from Mozart's Requiem/' Miss 
Ophelia came accordingly. 
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It was something she used to sing often/' said St. Clare. 

I think I can hear her now/' 

He stnick a few majestic chords, and began singing that 
grand old latin piece, the Dies Irse/' 

St. Clare threw a deep and pathetic expression into the 
words ; for the shadowy veil of years seemed drawn away, 
and he seemed to hear his mother's voice leading his. Voice 
and instrument seemed both living, and threw out with 
vivid sympathy those strains which the ethereal Mozart 
first conceived as his own dying requiem. 

When St. Clare had done singing, he sat leaning his head 
upon his hand a few moments, and then began walking up 
■..■■ and down the floor. . 

What a sublime conception is that of a last judgment I '' 
said he. ** A righting of ail the wrongs of ages ! — a solving 
of ail moral problems by an imanswerable wisdom I It is, 
indeed, a wonderful image 1 " 

It is a fearful one to us/' said Miss Ophelia. 

It ought to be to me, I suppose/' said St. Clare, stopping 
thoughtfully. '' I was reading this afternoon that chapter 
in Matthew that gives an account of it, and I have been 
struck with it. One should have expected some terrible 
enormities charged to those who are excluded from heaven, 
as the reason ; but no— they are condemned for not 
doing positive good, as if that included every possible 
harm." / 

" Perhaps," said Miss Ophelia^ " it is impossible for a per- 
son who does no good not to do harm." 

" And what," said St. Clare, speaking abstractedly, but 
with deep feeling, "what shall be said of one whose own 
heart, whose education, and the wants of society, have called 
in vain to some noble purpose; who has floated on, a 
dreamy, neutral spectator of the straggles, agonies, and 
wrongs of man, when he should have been a worker ? " 

" I should say," said Miss Ophelia, " that he ought to 
repent, and begin anew/' 

" Always practical and to the point ! " said St. Clare, his 
face breaking out into a smile. " You never leave me any 
time for general reflections, cousin ; you always bring me 
short up against the actual present ; you have a kind oi 

mind." 
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" Now is^all the time I have anything to do with/’* said 
Miss {3phelia. 

Dear little Eva— poor child ! ** said St. Clare, she had 
set her little simple son! on a good work for meN 

It was ttie first time since Eva's death that he liad ever 
saifj as many words as these of her, and he spoke now 
evidently rcpiressiiig strong feeling. 

” 1 don't know what makes me think of nn- ii'iother 50 
mneli to-night/' he continued. I have a strange kind ni 
feeling, as if she were near me, I keep thinking of things 
she used to say. Strange, what brings these past tilings 
so vividly back to us, sometimes.! " 

St, Clare walked up and down the room for some minutes 
more, and then said : 

" I believe Hi go down street a few moments, and hear 
^ the n,ews to-night/' , . 

He took his hat, and passed out. 

Tom followed him to the passage, out of the court, and 
asked if he should attend him. ■ 

No, my boy/' said St. Clare* I shall back in an 
hour." 

Tom sat down in the verandah . It was a beautiful moon - 
light evening, and he sat w^atchlng the rising and falling 
spray of die fountain, and listening to its murmur. Torn 
thought of his home, and that he should soon be a free man, 
and able to return to it at will. He thought how he should 
work to buy his wife and boys. ■ He felt the muscles of his 
brawny arms with a sort of joy, as/he thought they woiilri 
soon belong to himself, and how much they could do to 
work out the freedom of his family. And, so musing, 
he fell asleep. Tom was aw^akened by a loud knocking and 
the sound of many voices at the gate. 

iHe hastened to undo it ; and, with smothered voices and 
heavy tread, came sevem! men, bringing a body, wrapped in 
a cloak, and lying on a shutter. The light of the lamp fell 
full on the face ; and Tom gave a %vild crjr of amazeineni 
and despair, that rang through all the galleries, as the men 
advanced with their burden to the open parlour door, where 
Miss Ophelia still sat knitting. 

St. Clare had turned into a mfS, to look over an evening 
paper. As he was reading, an afiray arose between two 



5t. Clare and one or two others made an effort to separate 
(hem, and St. Clare received a fatal stab in the side with a 
fcowie-kmfe, which he was attempting to wrest from one of 
thcra. 

i he house was full of cries and lamentations, shrieks and 
screams, servants frantically tearing their hair, throwing 
tnemselves on the ground, or running distractedly about 
lamenting. Tom and Miss Ophelia alone seemed to have 
any presence of mind ; for Marie was in strong hysteric con- 
vulsions. At Miss Ophelia’s direction, one of the lounges in 
the parlour was hastily prepared, and the bleeding form laid 

fainted through pain and loss of 

,l)lood I btit as Miss Oohelia aDnlipcI rpQtnroi 


<>p..ned his eyes, looked fixedly on them, looked eamestlv 
around the room, his eyes travelling wistfully over every 
ODjcctj and npally they rested on his motlier’s picture. 

I he physician now arrived and made his examination. It 


himself to dressing the wound, and 
a Miss Ophelia and Tom proceeded composedly with 
, ork, amid the lamentations and sobs and cries of the 
ited servants, who had clustered about the doors and 
>ws of the verandah. 

ow,” said the. physician, “we must turn aU these 
ms out ; all depends on his being kept quiet ’’ 

Clare opened hisyeyes, and looked fixedly on the dis- 
1 beings whom Mhis Ophelia and the doctor were trying 
e from the apartment. " Poor creatures ! ’’ he said^ 
a expression of bitter self-reproach passed over his 
Adolph absolutely^ refused to go. Terror had 
eel him of all presence p f mind ; he threw himself along 
I j I’ and nothmg co^uld persuade him to rise. The 

representations that 
nasters safety depended on their stillness and 
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iss: 

I am dying,,! said St. Clare, pressing his luinci ; 

pra}^ ! '' 

" l! yon would like a clergtmmii* — said the physician. 

St. Clare hastily shook his head, and said again to Tom, 
more earnestly, "‘Prayr’ . ■ . ^ 

And Tom did pray, withal! his mind and strength, for 
soul that was passing— the sotii that sei'nied loolriiig 
steadily and mournfully from tiiosedarge, mciandifdy eye a 
It was literally prayer' ofiered with strong cr 3 ii:g are;; 
tears. 

When Tom ceased to speak, St. Clare reached out and tof^k 
his iiaiid, looking eame,stly at him., but saying nothing, I le 
closed his eyes, .but still .retained his hold ; for, in tiic gates 
of eternity, the black hand and the. white hold each other 
with an equal clasp. He murmured- softly to himself, at 
broken intervals. . 

*‘.Recordare, Jesii pi®— . . 

# S|I JB ■ # IK 

Ne me perdas— ilia, die:., 

Quaerens me — ^sedisM ■ lassps/* 

It was evident that the words he had been singing tluit 
evening were passing through .his mind— wmrds of entreaty 
addressed to infinite Pity. : His lips .moved at intervals, as 
parts of the hymn fell brokenly from "them. 

His iiiind Is wandering,/' said the. doctor. . 

No, it is coming hob!E at last 1 " said St, Clare 
energetically at last! at last!'' ^ ■. 

The efi ort of speaking exlmusted him. The sinking pale- 
ness of death fell on him ; but with it there feii, as if -siieci 
from the wings of some pitying spirit, a beautiful expressicin 
of peace, like that of a wearied child who sleeps. 

So he lay for a few moments. They saw’- that the rnighJy 
hand was on iiim. Just before the spirit parted, he opt in, d 
Ms eyes with a sudden light, as of joy and recognition, and 
saicL Mother / " and then he was gone I 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE UNFROTECTEB 

We licar often of the distress of the negro .servants., on the 
loss of a kind master, and with good reason ; for no creature 
an GocFs <2arth is left more utterly unprotected and desolate 
than tlie slave in these ciraimstances.^ 

. The number of those men who know how to use wholly 
irresponsible power humanely and generously is small. 
Everybody knows this, and the slave knows it best of ail,; 
so lie feels that there are ten chances of his finding an 
allusive and tyrannical master, to one of his " finding a 
considerate and kind one. Therefore it is that the waE' 
over a kind master is loud and long, asvwell it may be. 

When St. Clare breathed hisdast, terror and consternation 
-■'took hold of all his household. ■ He had been stricken down 
so in a moment, in the flower and strength of Ms youth. ^ 
Ever\!^ room and gallery of the house resounded with sobs ', 
and shrieks of despair. 

Marie, whose nervous system had been enervated 'by a- 
constant course of self •'indulgence, had nothing to support 
file terror of the shock, and, at the time her husband 
breathed his last, was passing from one fainting fit to 
another; and he to whom she had' been joined in the ■ 
mysterious tie of marriage passed from her for ever, with- 
out the possibility of even- a parting word. ' ■ ■ 

Miss Ophelia, with characteristic strength and self-control, 
had remained with her kinsman to the last — all eye, all ear, 
all attention, doing everything of the little that could be 
done, joined with her w^hole soul in the tender and 
impassioned prayers which the poor slave had poured forth 
Jbr the soul of his dying master. 

Tom's whole soul was filled with thoughts of etemit 5 r; 
and while he ministered around the lifeless clay, he did not 
once think that the sudden stroke had left him in hopeless ' 
slaveiy. He felt at peace about his master, for in that hour 
when he had poured forth his prayer into the bosom of his 
Father, he had found an answer of quietness and assurance 
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the fullness of Divine love; for an old oracle Ija'h tiins 
written : “ He that dwelletb in love dwelleili in (.lod, aiitl 
God in him.” Tom hoped and trusted, and was at ]'ir:sf ■. 

But the funeral passed, with all its pageant of black 
crape, and prayers, and solemn faces ; and back rolhd tl.e 
cool, muddy w-aves of everyday life ; and up came the cv<- r- 
lasting hard inquiry of ” What is to he done nest ? ” 

It rose to the mind of Marie, as dressedm loose mourn it; q- 
robes, and surrounded by anxious servants, she sat up in a 
vreat easy-chair, and inspected samples of crape anti 
bombazine. It rose to Miss Ophelia, who began to turn her 
thoughts towards her northern home. It rose, in siieid 
terrors, to the minds of the servants, who well knew the 
unfeeling, t3'rannical character of the mistress in whose 
hands they were left. All knew very well that the indul- 
gences which had been accorded to them were not Iroin 
their mistress, but from their master ; ‘and that, now he 
was gone, there would be no screen between them and 
every tyrannous infliction which a temper soured by 
afflictioii might devise. 

It was about a fortnight after the funeral that Miss 
Ophelia, busied one day in her apartment, heard a gentle 
tap at the door. She opened it, and there stood Rosa, the 
pretty young quadroon whom we have before often noticed, 
her hair in disorder, and her eyes swelled with cryung. 

“O Mi«;s Feelv,” she said, falling on her knees, and 
catching the skirt of her dress, ” do, do go to Miss Marie for 
me ! Do plead for me ! She’s goin’ to send me out to Ijc 
whipped — look there ! ” And she handed to Miss Ophelia 
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topping as I had been ; and she wrote this, and says I 
sliall carry it. Fd rather she'd kill me, right out.” 

Miss Ophelia stood considering with the paper in her hand. 

“You see, Miss Feeiy/' said Rosa, “I don't ^mind the 
whipping so much, if Miss Marie or you was to do it ; but to 
bii sent to a man ! and such a horrid man !— the shame of it, 
x^liss Feely ! ” 

Miss Ophelia well knew that it was the universal custom 
to send women and young girls to the whippiiig-hoiise, to 
tlie hands of the lowest of men — men vile enough to make 
this their profession — there to be subjected to brutal ex- 
posure and shameful correction. She had known it before ; 
l)ut hitherto she had never realised it, till she saw the slender 
form of Rosa almost convulsed with distress. AH the honest 
blood of womanhood, the strong New England blood of 
liberty, flushed to her cheeks, and throbbed bitterly in her 
indignant heart ; but, with habitual prudence and self- 
control, she mastered herself, and, crushing the paper 
hrmly” in her hand, she merely said to Rosa — “ Sit down, 
child, while I go to your mistress.” 

Shameful 1 monstrous I outrageous ! ” she said to 
herself as she was crossing the parlour. 

She found Marie sitting up in her easy-chair, with Mammy 
standing by her combing her hair ; and Jane sat on the 
ground before her, busy in chafing her feet. 

How do you find yourself to-day ? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

A deep sigh and closing of the eyes was the only reply for 
a moment ; and then Marie answ^ered, Oh, I don't know', 
cousin ; I suppose I'm as well as I ever shall be I ” And 
Marie wiped her eyes wdth a cambric handkerchief, bordered 
with an inch of deep black. 

■ “ I came/* said Miss Ophelia, with a short dry cough, such 
as commonly introduces a difficult' subject, came to 
speak with you about poor Rosa.” 

Marie's eyes were opened wide enough now, and a flush 
rose to her sallow cheeks as she answered sharply : 

” WellJ what about her ? ” 

“ She is veiy sorry for her fault.” 

” She is, is she ? Shell be sorrier before IVe done with 
her I IVe endured that child's impudence long enough ; 
and now I'll bring her down— Fll make her lie in the dust ! ” 
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But could you not punish her some other way, scmie 
way that would be less shameful ? 

1 mean to shame her ; that's just what I want. She 
has ali her life presumed on her delicacj^ and her good 
looks, and her lady-iike airs, till she forgets who she is : 
and 111 give her one lesson that will bring her down, I, 
fancy I " 

'' But cousin, consider that, il you destroj?' delicacy and 
a sense of shame in a young girl, you deprave her vciy 
fast." . ' ' . 

" Delicacy ! " said Marie, with a scom.fui laugh, '' a fine- 
word for such as she I Fll teach her, with ail. her airs, that 
she's no better than the raggedest wench that walks the 
•streets I Shell take no more airs with me 1 '''■ 

** You will answer, to God for such cruelty ! " said Miss^' 
Ophelia. 

Cruelty! I'd like to know what the cruelty is? I 
wuote orders for only fifteen lashes, and told him to 
put them on lightly. I'm sure there's no cmelly 
there f " . 

** No cruelty I " said Miss Ophelia. I'm sure any girl 
might rather be killed outright I " 

** It might seem so to anybody with your feeling, but all 
those creatures get used to it ; it's the only way they can be 
kept in order. Once let them feel that they are to take 
airs about delicacy, and all that, and they'll run all over j’oii , 
just as my servants always have. I've begun now to liiing 
them under ; and 111 have them all to know that 1*11 ser; ri 
one out to be whipped as soon as another if they don’t 
mind themselves I " said Marie, looking around her 
decidedly. 

Jane hung her head and cowered at this, for she felt as if 
it was particularly directed to her. Miss Ophelia sat for a 
moment, as if she had swallowed somci explosive mixtiiri*, 
and was ready to burst.^ Then, recollecting the utter use- 
lessness of contention with such a nature, she shut her lips 
resolutely, gathered herself up, and walked oat of tiie 
room. 

It was hard to go back and tell Rosa that she could do* 
nothing for her ; and, shortly after, one of the man-servants 
came to say that her mistress had ordered him to take Roca 
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with him to the whipping-house, whither she was framed, 
in spite of her tears and entreaties. 

' A few days after, Tom was standing miising^by the 
balconies, when he was joined by^ Adolph, who, since the 
death of his master, had been entirely crestfallen and dis- 
consolate. Adolph knew that he had always been an 
object of dislike to Marie, but while his master lived he had 
paid but little attention to it. Now that he w^as gone,^he 
had moved about in daily dread and trembling, not Imowing 
what might befall him next. Marie had held several con» 
sultations with her law^yer. After communicating with 
. St, Clare's brother, it was determined to sell the place, and 
all the servants, except her own personal property, and 
these she intended to take with her, and go back to her 
■: '■'father's plantation. ^ 

Do ye know, Tom, that weVe all got to be sold ? "" said 
Adolph. 

How did you hear that ? ” said Tom. 

I hid myself behind the curtains when missis w^as talking 
with the lawyer. In a few days we shall all be sent off to 
auction, Tom ? '' 

The Lord's wili be done ! said Tom, folding his aims 
and sighing heavily. 

'' We'li never get another such a master," said Adolph 
apprehensively ; “ but I'd rather be sold than take my 
chance under missis." 

Tom turned away; his heart was full. The hope of 
liberty, the thought of distant wife and children, rose up 
before his patient soul, as to the mariner shipwrecked 
almost in port rises the vision of the church-spire and 
loving roofs of his native village, seen over the top of some 
black wave only for one last farewell. He drew^ his arms 
tightly over his bosom, and choked back the bitter tears, 
and tried to pray. The poor old soul had such a singular, 
unaccountable, prejudice in favour of liberty that it w'as 
a hard wrench for him ; and the more he said, " Thy will 
be done," the worse he felt. 

He sought Miss Ophelia, who, ever since Eva's death, had 
treated him with marked and respectful kindness. 

Miss Feely," he said, ** Mas'r St. Clare promised me my 
imedom. He told me that he had begun to take it out 
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ior me ; and iiowj perliapSj if Miss Feely would be good 
enoiigli to speak about it to missis, she would feci like 
going on with it, as it was Mas'r St, Clare’s wish*'" 

" rii speak for you Tom, and do my best;” said Miss 
Ophelia, “ but if it depends on Mrs. St. Clare, I can’t hope 
much for you ; nevertheless I will try." 

This incident occurred a few days after tliat of Rosa, while 
Miss Ophelia was busied in preparations to return north. 

Seriously reflecting within herself, she considered that; 
perhaps she had shown too hasty a wamith of language in 
her former interview with Marie ; and she resolved tiiat she 
v/oiild now endeavour to moderate her zeal, and to be a.s 
conciliatory as possible. So the good soul gathered herself 
up, and taking her knitting, resolved to go into Marie’s 
room, be as agreeable as possible, and negotiate Tom's 
case with all the diplomatic skill of which she was mistress. 

■ "There's one tiling I wanted to speak to you about," 
said Miss Ophelia. " Augustine promised Toni his liberty, 
and began the legal forms necessary to it. I hope you will 
use your influence to have it perfected," 

" Indeed, I shall do no such thing 1 " said Marie sharply. 
" Tom is one of the most valuable servants on the place’; it 
couldn't be afforded any way. Besides, what does he want 
of liberty ? ■ He's a great deal better off as he is." 

" Well," said Miss Ophelia energetically, " I know it w^as 
one of the last wishes of your husband that Tom slioiild 
have his liberty ; it was one of the promises that he made 
to dear little Eva on her death-bed, and I should not think 
that you will feel at liberty to -disregard it." 

Marie had her face covered -with her handkerchief at this 
appeal, and began sobbing and using her smelling-bottle 
w%i great vehemence. 

" Everybody goes against me 1 " she said. '' Everybody 
is so inconsiderate ! I shouldn't have expected that you 
would bring up all these remembrances of my troubles to 
rne ; it's so inconsiderate ! But nobody ever does consider 
—my trials are so peculiar ! It is so hard that when I had 
only one daughter, she should have been taken 1— and when 
I had a husband that just exactly suited me — and I’m 
so hard to be suited I— he should be taken ! And you 
seem to have so little feeling for me, and keep bringing it up 

I. 
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to me so carelessly — ^wheii yon know how it overcomes me I 
I suppose yon mean well ; but it is very inconsiderate^ 
very ! '' And Marie sobbed, and gasped for breath, and 
called Mammy to open the window, and to bring her the 
camphor-bottle, and to bathe her head and unhook her 
dress; and, in the general confasion that ensued, Miss 
Ophelia made her escape to her apartment. 

She saw at once that it would do no good to say anything 
more, for Marie had an indefinite capacity for hysteric fits ; 
and after this, whenever her husband's or Eva's wishes with 
regard to the servants were alluded to, she always found it 
convenient to set one in operation. Miss Ophelia there- 
fore did the next best thing she could for Tom ; she wrote 
a letter to Mrs. Shelby for him, stating his troubles, and 
urging them to send to his relief. 

The next day, Tom and Adolph, and some half-dozen 
other servants, were marched down to the slave warehouse 
to await the convenience of the trader, who was going to 
make up a lot for auction. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SLAVE-WAKEHOUSE 

It was a day or two after the conversation between Marie 
and Miss Ophelia, that Tom, Adolph, and about a half a 
dozen others of the St. Clare estate, were turned over to 
the loving kindness of Mr. Skeggs, the keeper of a depot 

Street, to await the auction next day, 

Tom had with him quite a sizeable trunk full of clothing, 
as had most others of them. They were ushered for the 
night into a long room, where many other men of ages, 
sizes, and shades of complexion were assembled, and from 
which roars of laughter and unthinking merriment were 
proceeding. 

Ah, ah I that's right. Go it, boys, go it ! " said Mr. 
Skeggs, the keeper, “ My people are always so meny I 
Sambo, I see I " he said, speaking approvingly to a burly 
negro who was performing tricks of low buffoonery, which 
occasioned the shouts which Tom had heard. 
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As iniagiiied, Tom was in no hiunonr to join 

tliese proceedings; and therefore, setting his tniiil; as far 
as possible from the noisy group, he sat down on it and 
leaned his face against the 

The dealers in the human article make scnipiilous and 
systematic efforts to promote noisy mirth among tliem, rii a 
rniaiis of drcnvnlng reflection and rendering than insr-ivd!)!*- 
to their condition. The whole object of the tramiiig to wiiic.h 
tile negro is put, from, the time he is sold in tlie^iiortheni 
market till he arrives south, is systematically dirrcied 
town Fils making Iiini callous, unthinking and hnibil. 

** What dat ar nigger doin’ here ? ” said Sambo, coming 
up to Tom, after Mr, Skeggs had left the room. Sniiiho 
was fuE black, of great size, very lively, voluble, and lull of 
trick and grimace. 

'tWhat you doin" here?'* said Sambo, coming, up to 
Tom, and poking him facetiously in the side. MeditatiiE, 
eh?” 

** I am to be sold at the auction to-morrow ! ” said Tom 
quietly. 

” Sold at auction — ^haw ! boys, anT this yer fun ? I 
wislit I was gwine that ar way ! — tell ye, wouldn’t I make 
"em laugh ? But how is it P-^is yer whole lot gwine to- 
morrow ? ” said Sambo, laying his hand freely on Adolph’s 
shoulder.'. 

” Please to let me alone ! ” said Adolph fiercely, straight- 
ening himself up with extreme disgust. 

” Law, now, ’boys, dis yer’s one o’ yer wdiite niggers— 
kind o’ cream-colour, ye Imow, scented ! ” said he, ammg 
up to Adolph and sniffing. ”0 Lor! he’d do for a 
tobaccer-shop ; they could keep him to scent snuii ! Lor, 
he’d keep a whole shop ag^'ine— he would ! ” 

” I say, keep off, can’t you ! ” said Adolph, enraged. 

" Lor, now, how touchy we is, we white niggers ! ^ Look 
at us, now 1 ” and Sambo gave a ludicrous^ imitation of 
i\doipii’s manner ; here’s de airs and graces. We’s been 
in a good family, I specs.” 

” Yes,” said Adolph ” I had a master that could iiave 
bought you all for old truck ! ” 

'Laws, now, only think,” said Sambo, the gentlemens 
that we is ! ” 
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I belonged to the St. Clare family,” said Adolpli 
proudly. 

” Lor, did yon ! Be hanged if they ar’n’t lucky to get 
shet of ye. Spects they gwine to trade ye off with a lot o' 
cracked teapots and sich like ! ” said Sambo, with a pro- 
voking grin. 

Adolph, enraged at this taunt, flew furiously at bis 
adversar)^ swearing and striking on every side of him. The 
rest laughed and shouted, and the uproar brought the 
keeper to the door. . 

'”,What now, boys? .Order, order!” he said, coming 
in and , flourishing a large whip. ' ' 

All fled in different directions, except Sambo, who presiim- 
ing on the favour which the keeper had to him as a licensed 
wag, stood his ground, ducking his head with a facetious 
grin whenever the master made a dive at him. 

” Lor, mas’r, han’t us — ^we’s regular stiddy ; it s these 
yer new hands ; they’s real aggravatin’ — kinder pickin’ at 
: us, all time 'I ” 

The keeper at this turned upon Tom and Adolph, and 
distributed a few kicks and cuffs without much inquiry, and 
leaving general orders for ail to be good boys and go to 
sleep, left the apartment. 

While this scene was going on in the men’s sleeping-room 
the reader may be curious to take a peep at the correspond- 
ing apartment allotted to the women. Stretched out in 
various attitudes over the floor, he may see numberless 
sleeping foims of every shade of complexion, from the 
purest ebony to white, and of ail years, from childhood to 
old age, lying now asleep. Here is a fine, bright girl of 
ten years, whose mother was sold out yesterday, and who ' 
to-night cried herself to sleep when nobody was looking 
at her. Here, a worn old negress, whose thin arms and 
callous fingers tell of hard toil, waiting to be sold to-monow, 
as a aist-oif article, for what can be got for her ; and some 
forty or fifty others, with heads variously enveloped in 
Idankets or articles of clothing, lie stretched around them. 
But, in a comer, sitting apart from the rest, are two females 
of ,a more interesting appearance than common. One of 
these is a respectably-dressed mulatto woman, between 
forty and fifty, with soft eyes and a gentle and pleasing 
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S)iie lias on her head a h^h^raiscd 
made of a g-ly^cd Madras liaadkercliief, of the first cfiialify, 
oad lier is neatly fitted, and of good material, hliuuiiTT 
i hat she had been provided for witli a carefid hand,. Dy hvt 
side, and nestling closely to her, is a young girl of filler ii Ju i 
daiigliter,, She is a quadroon, as may he sien from her 
fairer complexion, though her likeness to her motiier is 
quite discernible. She has the same soft, dark eye, wilti 
longiT lashes, and her ciirlmg hair is of a Itixiiriant bromm 
Tlitise two, whom we shall call Susan and Emmeline, had 
been the personal attendants of an amiable and pious lady ol 
N'ew Oi'learis, by whom they had been carefully and piously 
iiistracted and trained. They had been tauglit to read and 
write, diligently instructed in the truths of religion, and 
their lot had been as happy a one as in their condition it 
was possible to be. But the on^' son of their protectress 
had the management of her prop*yq^ : and, carelessness 
and extravagance, involved it tto.^^rge amount, and at 
last failed. 

Both are weeping, but each qi zi the other may 


not hear. 

** Mother, just lay your head . 
can't sleep a little,"' says the gir 
“ I haven't any heart to slee| 
last night we may be together ! . 

“ 0 mother, don't say so ! 
together— who knows ? 




and see if you 
'^appear calm, 
in’t f It's the 

shall get sold 


If ’twas anybody else's case T\ so too, Em/' 

said the woman ; but Fm so in’ you that I 

don't sec anything but the danger/' 

¥/hy, mother”? The man said we e both likely, 
and would sell well." 

Susan remembered the man's looks and words. With a 
deadly sickness at her heart she remembered how Jiy had 
looked at Emmeline's hands, and lifted up her curly hair and 
pronounced her a first-rate article. Susan had been traim-d 
as a Christian, brought up in the daily reading of the 
and had the same horror of her child's being sold to a life 
of shame that any other Christian motlier might have ; 
but she had no hope— no protection. 

" Mother, I think we might do first-rate, if you could get a 
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place as cook and I as chambennaid or sempstressj in some 
family. I dare say we shaiL Let^s both look as bright 
and lively as we can, and teli all we can do, and perhaps 
If e shall/*, said Emmeline. 

I w^ant you to brash yonr hair all back straight to- 
, morrow,** said Susan. 

."'What for, mother? Idon*t look near sO' well that 
way/* . 

'^Yes; but you*ll sell better so.** ^ 

** I don't see why i ** said the child. 

** Respectable families would be more apt to bu]^ you if 
they saw you looked plain and decent, as if you wasn't 
trying to look handsome. I ioiow their ways better n 
you do," said Susan. 

Well, mother, then I will." 

And, Emmeline, if we shouldn't ever see each other 
again after to-morrow — if I'm sold way up on a plantation 
somew^here, and yon somewhere else — always remember 
«how you’ve been brought up, and ail missis has told you. 
Take your Bible with you, and your hymn-book ; and if 
you're faithful to the Lord, He'll be faithful to you." 

So speaks the poor soul in sore discouragement ; for she 
knows that to-morrow, any man, however vile and brutal, 
however godless and merciless, if he has only money to pay 
for her, may become owner of her daughter, body and soul ; 
and then how is the child to be faithful ? She thinks of all 
this as she holds her daughter in her arms, and wishes that 
she were not so handsome and attractive. It seems almost 
an aggravation to her to remember how purely and piously, 
how much above the ordinary lot she has been brought up. 
But she has no resort but to pray ; and many such praj^ers 
to God have gone up from those same trim, neatly-arranged, 
respectable slave-prisons — sprayers which God lias not 
forgotten, as a coming day shall show ; for it is written, 
" Whoso causeth one of these little ones to offend, it w^ere 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea." 

But now it is morning, and everybody is astir ; and the 
worthy Mr. Skeggs is busy and bright, for a lot of goods is to 
be fitted out for auction. There is a brisk look-out on the 
' toilet ; injunctions passed around to every one to put on 
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tlieir best face and be spry ; and now all are arran,eefl in a 
circle for a last review, before they are marched u|) to thn 
.Bourse,. ■ 

3ifr. Sh}^g% with his palmetto on and his cigar in liis 
mriiitli, walks iT^ntid to put farewell touches on his 

“ Ho\v*s this ? he S£ucj, stepoiiig in front of Siis,iii and 
Emmeline. Wliere/s^your curls, gal ? " 

The girl loolced timidly at her mother, who, with the 
smooth adroitnc3Ss common among her class, answers : 

** I was telling her last night to put her hair smouih and 
neat, and not having it flying about in curls—looks more 
r(?3pectabie so 1 ^ 

Bother ! said the man peremptorily, turning to the 
girl. You go right long, and airi yourself real snifirt ? 
he added, giving a crack to a ratten he held In liis iK.t,ncl ; 
" and be back in quick time, too ! You go and !ic*lrj Ih.t;'’ 
he added to the mother, ‘*Them curls may make a 
hiuidred dollars' difference in the sale of her/' 

# ♦ 5 ^ ♦ 

Beneath a splendid dome were men of ail nations, moving 
to and fro over the marble pave, On^ever}^ side of the 
cirailar area were little tribunes, or stations, for the use of 
speakers and auctioneer. Two of these, on opposite sides 
of the area, were bow^ occupied by brilliant and talented 
gentlemen, enthusiastically forcing ^up, in English and 
French commingled, the bids of connoisseurs in their various 
waxes. A third one, on the other side, still unoccupii,x!, was 
surrounded by a group waiting the moment of sale to begin. 
And here we" may recognise the St. Clare servants, Tom, 
Adolph, and others ; and there, too, Susan and Emmeline, 
awaiting their turn with anxious and dejected facts. 
Various spectators, intending to purchase or not intending, 
as the case might be, gathered around the group, liaiidllng, 
examining and commenting on them various points and 
faces with the same freedom -that a set of jockeys discuss 
the merits of a horse. 

** Hulloa, Alf What brings- you here ? " said a young 
exquisite, slapping the shoulder oft a sprucely-dressed 
young man, who w^as examining Adolph through an eye- 
glass. 
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Weil, I was wanting a valet, and I heard that St. Clare's 
lot was going. I thought I'd just have a look at his." 

/ .'‘Catch me ^ever buying any. of St Clare's . people f 
Spoilt niggers, every one ! Impudent as the devil ! " said 
. the other. : ■ 

“Never ' fear. that ! ” said the, first. .“If I get 'em, Fil 
soon have their airs out of them ; they'll soon fmd that 
they've another kind of master to deal with than Idonsieur 
St. Clare. Ton my word, I'll buy that fellow. I like the 
shape of him.” 

“ You'll find it'll take all you've got to keep him. He's 
deucedly extravagant 1 ” 

“ Yes, but my lord will find that he canH be extravagant, 
with me. Just let him be sent to the calaboose a few times, 
and thoroughly dressed down ! I'U tell you if it don't 
bring him to a sense of his ways 1 Oh, I'll reform him, up 
hill and down — you'll see ! I buy him, that's flat 1 ” 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining the multi- 
tude of faces thronging around him for one whom he would 
wish to call master ; and, if you should ever be under the 
necessity, sir, of selecting out of two hundred men one who 
was to become your absolute owner and disposer, you 
would perhaps realise, just as Tom did, how few there were 
that you w^ould feel at all comfortable in being made over 
to. Tom saw abundance of men — great, burly, gruff men ; 
little chirping, dried men ; long-favoured, lanlc, hard men ; 
and every variety of stubbed-Iooking, commonplace men, 
who pick up their fellow-men as one picks up chips, putting 
them into the fire or a basket with equal unconceni, 
according to their convenience ; but he saw no St. Clare. 

A little before the sale commenced, a short, broad, mus- 
cular man, in a checked shirt, considerably open at the 
bosom, and pantaloons much the worse for dirt and 'wea^r, 
elbowed his way through the crowd, like one who is going 
actively into a business ; and, coming up to the group, 
began to examine them systematically. From the moment 
that Tom saw him approaching, he felt an inimedkte 
and revolting horror at him, that increased as he came 
near. '"He was evidently, though short, of gigantic strength. 
His round, bullet head, large iight-gmy eyes, with their 
shaggy, sandy eyebrows, and stifi, wiry, sun-bumed hair, 
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wet'e rallicr unprepossessing items, it is to be confessci.! : 
ills large, coarse mouth was distended witli tobarco, the. 
juices of which, from time to time, he ejected frcmi Ivhii v, itii 
great decision and explosive force; hh hands wi.o* irn- 
iiifnsely large, hairy, sun-bumed, frecklerb and wty dirt\a 
nnd garnished with long nails, in a vcty foul condition, Trd^ 
man proceeded to a vary free personal examination of if,t» 
lot. He seized Tom by the jaw, and pulled oper his nv ^uth 
to inspect his teeth ; made him strip up liis sleeves, to fhow 
Ills muscle; turned him round, made him Jump and spiing, 

. to show di is paces. ■ • ' 

Where was you raised ? he added briefly to t!ic‘se, 
^mvestigatioIlS. ■ ■■• 

** In Kcntuck, masV/* said Tom, looking about as if for 
■ deliverance. 

'' What have you done ? 

“ Had care of masT's farm," said Tom. 

" Likely story 1 " said the other shortly, as he passed on. 
He paused a moment before Adolph ; then spitting a dis- 
charge of tobacco-juice on his well-blacked boots, and giving 
a contemptuous iimph, he walked on* Again he stopped 
before Susan and Emmeline. He put out his heavy, dirty 
hand, and drew the girl towards him ; passed it over Ik-t 
neck and bust, felt her arms, looked at her teeth, and tlnn 
pushed her back^ against her mother, whose patient kice 
showed the suffering she had been going through at every 
motion of the hideous stranger. 

The girl was frightened and began to cry, 

" Stop that, you minx I " said the ’salesman ; " no 
whimpering here, the sale is going to begin." And fu'icord- 
ingly the sale began. 

Adolph was knocked off at a good sum to the youri:.^ 
gentleman w^ho had previoush^ stated his iritenlio!! of 
buying him ; and the other seWants of the St. Clare lot 
went to various bidders. 

" Now, up with you, boy I 'D'^ye hear ? ", said the 
auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few aiixioiis looks 
round ; ail seemed mingled in a common indistinct noise— 
the clatter of the salesman crying off his qualifications in , 
French and English, the quick lire of 'French and English 
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V,-'. Well, I was wanting a valet, and I, heard that St. Clare's 
;■ .lot was going. I thought I'd' just have a look at his." 

Catch '.me ever . buying any ' of St Clare 's,;„ people ! 

: Spoilt niggers, every one ! Impudent as the devil i " said 
.'.'..the other. , , 

Never fear that I** said -the .first If I g.et, 'em,. Ill 
"soon have their airs out of them ; theyll soon find, that 
they've another kind of master to deal with than Monsieur 
St. Clare. '.Pon my word, I'll buy that fellow. I like the 
shape of him." 

" You'll find it'll take all you've got to keep him. He's 
deucediy extravagant ! " 

" Yes, but my lord will find that he can't be extravagant, 
with me. Just let him be sent to the calaboose a few times, 
and thoroughly dressed down 1 I'll tell you if it^ don't 
bring him to a sense of his ways ! Oh, Fll reform him, up 
hill and down — you'll see ! I buy him, that's flat 1 " 

Tom had been standing wistfoUy examining the multi- 
tude of faces thronging around him for one whom he would 
wish to call master ; and, if you should ever be under the 
necessity, sir, of selecting out of two hundred men one who 
was to become your absolute owner and disposer, you 
would perhaps realise, just as Tom did, how few there were 
that you w^ould feel at ail comfortable in being made over 
to. Tom saw abundance of men — great, burly, gruff men ; 
little chirping, dried men ; long-favoured, lank, hard men ; 
and every variety of stubbed-looking, commonplace men, 
who pick up their fellow-men as one picks up chips, putting 
them into the fire or a basket with equal unconcern, 
according to their convenience ; but he saw no St. Clare. 

A little before the sale commenced, a short, Inroad, mus- 
cular man, in a checked shirt, considerably open at the 
bosom, and pantaloons much the worse for dirt and wear, 
elbowed his way through the crowd, like one who is going 
actively into a business; and, coming up to the group, 
began to examine them systematically. PYom the moment 
that Tom saw''him";appi*oaching, he felt an immediate 
and revolting horror at him, that increased as he came 
near. ^He was evidently, though short, of gigantic strength. 
His round, bullet head, large , light-grey eyes, with their 
shaggy, sandy eyebrows, and stiff, wiry, sun-bumed hair, 
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weie rather unprepossessing items, it is to be confessed ; 
his large, coarse mouth was distended with tobacco, the 
Juice of which, from time to time, he ejected from him with 
great decision and explosive force; his hands were im- 
mensely large, hairy, sun -burned, freckled, and ^ very dirty, 
and garnished with long nails, in a very foul condition. This 
man proceeded to a very free personal examination of the 
"lot. He seized Tom by the. jaw, and pulled open his mouth 
to inspect his teeth ; made him strip up his sleeves, to show 
his muscle ; turned him round, made him jump and spring, 
to show his paces. 

Where was you raised ? he added briefly to these 
investigations. 

** In Kentuck, masV,"' said Tom, looking about as if for 
. deliverance. 

“ What have you done ? " 

** Had care of mas'r's farm,"' said Tom. 

Likely story 1 '' said the other shortly, as he passed on. 
He paused a moment before Adolph ; then spitting a dis- 
charge of tobacco-juice on his weii-blacked boots, and giving 
a contemptuous iimph, he walked on. Again he stopped 
before Susan and Emmeline. He put out his heavy, dirty 
hand, and drew the girl towards him ; passed it over her 
neck and bust, felt her arms, looked at her teeth, and then 
pushed her back against her mother, whose patient face 
showed the suffering she had been going through at every 
motion of the hideous stranger. 

The girl was frightened and began to cry. 

Stop that, you minx 1 said the salesman ; no 
whimpering here, the sale is going to begin."' And accord- 
ingly the sale began. 

Adolph was Imocked off at a good sum to the young 
gentleman who had previously stated his intention of 
buying him ; and the other sei'vants of the St. Clare lot 
went to various bidders. 

"'Now, up with you, boy! D'ye hear?"' said the 
auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few anxious looks 
round ; all seemed mingled in a common indistinct noise — 
the clatter of the salesman crying off his qualifications in 
French and English, the quick 'fire of French and English 
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;. >bids: and almost: in -a moment oame the final thump' of 
ilie hammer, and the clear' ring oB' the last syllable of the. 
'■•word dollars/' as the auctioneer annoiinced his price, and 
.:'Tom was made. over. He had a master ! . 

'..■/He was pushed from the -block,; the short, bull-headed' 
man, ■: seizing him roughly by . the shoulder, pushed him 
to ..' one side, saying, in a harsh , voice, . Stand there, 

' you / " 

- ' Tom hardly realised anything ; but still the bidding went 
on—rattling, clattering, now French, now English. Down, 
roes the hammer again — ^Susan is sold. She does down from 
the block, stops, looks wistfully back ; her daughter 
stretches her hands towards her. She looks with agony 
in the face of the man who has bought her—- a respectable, 
middle-aged man of benevolent countenance. 

** 0 mas’r, please do buy my daughter 1 " 

Fd like to, but Fm afraid I can't afford it ! " said the 
gentleman, looking with painful interest as the young girl 
mounted the block, and looked around her with a frightened 
and timid glance. 

The blood flushes painfully in her otherwise colourless 
cheek, her eye has a feverish fire, and her mother groans 
to see that she looks more beautiful than she ever saw her 
before. The auctioneer sees his advantage, and expiates 
volubly in mingled French and English, and bids rise in 
rapid succession. 

Fii do anything in reason," said the benevolent-looking 
gentleman, pressing in and joining with the bids. In a few 
moments they have run beyond his purse. He is silent ; the 
auctioneer grows warmer ; but bids gradually drop off. It 
lies now between an aristocratic old citizen and our bullet- 
headed acquaintance. The citizen bids for a few turns, 
contemptuously measuring his opponent ; but the bullet- 
head has the advantage over him, both in obstinacy and 
concealed length of purse, and the controversy lasts but a 
moment ; the hammer falls — he has got the girl body and 
soul, unless God help her ! 

Fler master is Mr. Legree, who owns a cotton-plantation 
on the Red River. She is pushed along in the same lot 
with Tom and two other men, and goes off, weeping as she 
goes. 
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Thp benevolent gentleman is sorry ; but then the thing 
hannenV^vei V Xy ! One sees girls and mothers crying at 
thfse sales allays^! . It can’t be helped gc. ; and he walks 
off with his acquisition m another direction. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 

Dn the lower part of a small, mean boat, on the Red River, 
rn+_rhains on his wrists, chams on his feet, and a 
weight heavier than chains lay on his heart. All bad ^aea 
from the sky — ^moon and stars — all had passed by him, as 
the trees and banks were now passmg, to return no more. 
Kentucky home, with wife and children, and indulgent 
JSJs; Clare home, with aU its refinements and 
solendours ; the golden head of Eva, with its saint-hkc 
%es - the proud, gay, handsome, seemmgly careless,^yet 
ever-kind St. Clare ; hours of ease and inaulg^t leisuxe 
all o'one • and in place thereof, what remams . 

Mr. Simon Degree, Tom’s master, had purchased slav^ 
at one place and another, in New Orleans, to the number of 
HgMr^id driven them, handcuffed, m couples of two a^nd 
two, down to the good steamer which lay at the 

Ipvee ready for a trip up the Red River. 

Having got them fairly on board, aM the boat being off, 
he c^?ound, with &at air of efficiency winch ever 
rbararterised him, to take a review of rhan. _ Stoppu.^ 
opposite to Tom, who had been attired for sale m his best 
broadcloth suit, with vyell-starched Imen and shming boots, 
he briefly expressed himself as follows : 

“ Stand up 1 " 

“Take off tlmt stock ! '' and as Tom, encumbered by his 
fetters, proceeded to do it, he assisted him by piillmg it, 
with no^gentle hand, from his neck, and putting it m his 

^°LeSee now turned to Tom’s trunk, which, previous to 
this, he had been ransacking, and taking from ^t a of 
old pantaloons and a dilapidated coat, which Tom had 
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been wont to put on about liis stable-work, lie^ said, 
liberating Tom's hands from the handcuffs, and pointing 
.';to^a recess in among the boxes : 

“ You go there, and put these on." 

Tom obeyed, and in a few moments returned. 

Take off your boots," said Mr. Legree. 

Tom did so. : ^ ■■■ ' ^ ^ 

' ■ . There," said the former,. throwing him a pair' of coarse, 

' Stout shoes, such as were common among the slaves, " put 
these on." 

In Tom's hurried exchange he had not forgotten to transfer 
his cherished Bible to his pocket. It was well he did so ; for 
Mr. Legree, having refitted Tom's handcuffs, proceeded 
deliberately to investigate the contents of his pockets He 
drew out a silk handkerchief, and put it into his own pocket. 
Several little trifles, which Tom had treasured, chiefly 
because they had amused Eva, he looked upon with a 
contemptuous grunt, and tossed them over his shoulder 
into the river. 

Tom's Methodist hymn-book, which, in his huny, he had 
forgotten, he now held up and turned over. 

" Humph 1 pious, to be sure I So, what's yer name, you 
belong to the Church, eh ? " 

" Yes, mas'r," said Tom firmly. 

" Well, I'll soon have that out of you. I have none o' yer 
bawding, praying, singing niggers on my place ; so remember. 
Now% mind yourself," he said, with a stamp and a fierce 
glance of his grey eye, directed at Tom, " Fm your Church 
now 1 You understand — you've got to be as / say." 

Something within the silent black man answered AY/ 
and, as if repeated by an invisible voice, came the words of 
an old prophetic scroll, as Eva had often x'ead them to 
him-—" Fear not : for I have redeemed thee, I have called 
thee b}^ My name, thou art Mine 1 " 

But Simon Legree heard no voice. That voice is one be 
never shall hear. He only glared for a moment on the 
downcast face of Tom, and walked off. He took Tom's 
trunk, which contained a very neat and abundant, wardrobe, 
to the forecastle, where it was soon surrounded byvarious 
hands of the boat. With much laughing at the expense of 
niggers who tried to be gentlemen, the articles very readily 
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were sold to one and another, and the empty trunk finaHy 
put up at auction. It was a good joke, they all thoiighr, 
especially to see how Tom looked after his things, as they 
w*jre going this way and that ; and then the auction of tite 
trunk, that was funnier than all, and occasioned abundant 
witticisms. 

This little affair being over, Simon sauntered up again to 
.liis property. 

“ Now, Tom, I've relieved yon of any extra baggage, you 
■ ..see. Take mighty good care of them^ clothes, Itll be long 
enough before you get more.. I go in for making niggers 
careful ; one suit, has to do for one year on my place.'' 

Simon next walked up to the place where Emmeline was 
sitting, chained to another woman. 

. ■ 'tWell, my dear/' he said, chucking her under the 
“ keep up your spirits." ■ . ^ 

The involuntary look of horror, fright, and aversion with 
.■ which the girl regarded him did not escape his eye. He 
■frowned fiercely. 

" None o' your shines, gal 1 You's got to keep a pleasant 
face when I speak to ye — d'ye hear ? _ And you, you old 
yellow poco moonshine 1 " he said, giving a shove to the 
mulatto woman to whom Emmeline was chained, “ don't 
you cany that sort of face 1 You's got to look chipper, I 
ten ye 1 " 

“ I say, all on ye/' he said, retreating a pace or two back, 

“ look at me — look at me — look me right in the eye I 
now ! " said he, stamping his foot at every pause, 

■ ' As by a fascination, every eye was now directed to tlie 
glaring, greenish-grey eye of Simon. f 

“ Now/' said he, doubling his great heavy fist into some! 
thing resembling a blacksmith's hammer, “ d'ye see tl^^ 
fist ? Heft it 1 " he said, bringing it down on Tom's hai^^^ 

“ Look at these yer bones ! Well, I tell ye, this 3 ^'er 

has got as hard as iron knocking down niggers, I 

the nigger yet I couldn't bring down with one 

said he, bringing his fist down so near to the face 

that he winked and drew back. “ I don't keep noimJ step 

cussed overseers ; I does my ov/n 

you things is seen to. You's 

the mark, I tell ye, quick— wistful, patient 
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Tliat's the way to keep in with me. You won’t find no 
soft spot in me nowhere. So now, mind yerseives ; for I 
: cioii’t show no mercy 1 ’’ 

The w'omen involimtarily drewjn her breath, and the 
whole gang sat with downcast, dejected faces. Meanwhile 
Simon turned on his heel, and marched up to the bar of 
: the boat for a dram. 

A 'conversation' started between Emmeline and the 
.■mulatto woman with whom she was confined. As:w’’as 
, '...natiirai, they were exchanging with each other some, 
particulars of their history. 

Who did you belong to ? ” said Emmeline. 

W- ell, my masV was Mr. Ellis — lived on Levee Street. 
P’raps you’ve seen the house,'’ 

“ W as he good to you ? " said Emmeline, 
klostiy, till he tuk sick. He's lain sick, off and on, 
more than six months, and been orfnl oneasy. Tears like 
he wamt willin' to have nobody rest, day or night ; and got 
so cur'ous there couldn't nobody suit him. Tears like 
he just grew Grosser every day ; kept me up nights till I 
got fairly beat out, and couldn't keep aw^ake no longer; 
and 'cause I got to sleep, one night — lors, he talk so orful 
to me, and he tell me he'd sell me to just the hardest master 
he could find ; and he'd promised me my freedom, too, 
i:,." when.'he died." . 

I " Had yon any friends ? " said Emmeline. 

" Yes, my husband — he's a blacksmith. . Mas'r genly" 
gl- hired him out. They took me off so quick, I didn't even 
jjo^^have time to see him ; and I'd got four children. Oh, 
gdear me 1 " said the woman, covering her face with her 

an oJt is a natural impulse with every one, when they hear a 
hiixi— e of distress, to think of something to say by w^ay of 
thee isolation. Emmeline wanted to say something, but she 
But'W not think of anything to say. WTiat was there to be 
never i ? 'As by a common assent, they both avoided, with 
dread, all mention of the horrible man who was 
tnink,wmfir paster.' 

to the forecastl^'lvli^llpous trust for eveii the darkest hour, 
hands of the boat. Wit&^g ^ member of the Methodist Church, 
niggers who tried to be gentHi^^ sincere spiiit of piety. 
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Emmeline had been educated much more intelligently — 
taught to read and write, and diligently instructed in the 
Bible, by the care of a faithful and pious mistress ,* yet, 
v/ould it not try the faith of the firmest Christian, to find 
themselves abandoned, apparently, of God, in the grasp of 
ruthiess violence ? How much more must it shake the 
faith of Christ's poor little ones, weak in loiowledge and 
.tender in years i 

" ■ The boat moved on — freighted with its weight of sorrow- 
up the red, muddy, turbid current, through the abrupt, 
tortuous windings of the Red River ; and sad eyes gazed 
wearily on the steep red-clay banks, as they glided by in 
dreary sameness. At last the boat stopped at a small tovrxi, 
and Legree with his party disembarked. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

DARK PLACES. 

Trailing wearily behind a rude wagon, and over a ruder 
road, Tom and his associates faced onward. 

In the wagon was seated Simon Legree ; and the two 
imen, still fettered together, were stowed away with soma 
^gage in the back part of it, and the whole company w'^ere 
ing Legree's plantation, which lay a good dikance off. 
was a wild, forsaken road, now winding through dreary 
^barrens, where the wind whispered mournfully, and 
^wer log causeways, through long cypress swamps, the 
trees rising out of the siimp, spongy ground, hung 
wreaths of funereal black moss, while ever and 
loathsome form of the mocassin snake might be 
among broken stumps and shattered branches 
Inhere and there, rotting in the winter. 
f^“^^lsconsolate enough, this riding, to the stranger, w’^ho, 
pocket and well-appointed horse, threads 
^ i § ^ on some errand of business ; but wilder, 
^ ^ V" the man enthralled, whom every weary step 
g ^ler from all that man loves and prays for, 

should have thought that witnessed the sunken and 
expression on those dark faces, the wistful, patient 
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weariness with which those sad eyes rested on object after 
object that passed them in their sad journey. 

Simon rode on, however, apparently well pleased, occasion- 
ally pulling away at a flask of spirit, which he kept in his 
'.■pocket. 

Well, my little dear,” said he, turning to Emmeline, and 
laying his hand on her shoulder, ” we're almost home ! ” 

When Legree scolded and stormed, Emmeline was 
terrified ; but when he laid his hand on her, and spoke as 
he now did, she felt as if she had rather he would strike her. 
The expression of his eyes made her soul sick, and her flesh 
creep. Involuntarily she clung closer to the mulatto 
woman by her side, as if she w’^ere her mother. 

” You didn't ever wear ear-rings ? ” he said, taking hold 
of her small ear with his coarse fingers. 

” No, masT ! ” said Emmeline, trembling and looking 
dovn. 

” Well, ril give you a pair when we get home, if you're a 
good girl. You needn't be so frightened ; I don't mean to 
make you work very hard. You'll have fine times with me, 
and live like a lady — only be a good girl.” 

Legree had been drinking to that degree that he was 
inclining to be very gracious ; and it was about this time 
that the enclosures of the plantation rose to view. The 
estate had formerly belonged to a gentleman of opulence 
and taste, who had bestowed some considerable attention 
to the adornment of his grounds. Having died insolvent, 
it had been purchased, at a bargain, by Legree, who used it, 
as he did everything else, merely as an implement for 
money-making. The place had that ragged, forlorn appear- 
ance which is always produced by the evidence that the 
care of the former owner has been left to go to utter decay. 

What once was a smooth-shaven lawn before the house, 
dotted here and therewith ornamental shrubs, v/as now 
covered with frowsy tangled grass, with horse-posts set 
up here and there in it, where the turf was stamped away, 
and the ground littered with broken pails, cobs of com, 
and other slovenly remains. Here and there a mildewed 
jessamine or honeysuckle hung raggedly from some 
ornamental support, which had been pushed to one side 
by being used as a horse^post. What once was a large 



garden was now all gro^n over with weeds, through which, 
here and there, some solitary exotic reared its forsaken head. 
What had been a conservatory had now no wiiidow-sashes, 
and on the mouldering shelves stood some dry forsaken 
flower-pots, with sticks in them, whose dried leaves showed 
they had once been plants. 

The wagon rolled up a weedy gravel-walk, under a noble 
avenue of China trees, whose graceful forms and ever- 
. springing' foliage seemed 'to be the only things there that 
: neglect could not daunt or alter — like noble .spirits, so 
deeply rooted in goodness as to flourish and grow stronger 
amid discouragement and decay. 

The house had been large and handsome. It was built 
in a manner common in the South : a wide verandah of two 
storeys nmning round every part of^the house, into which 
every outer door opened, the lower tier being supported by 
brick pillars. 

But the place looked desolate and uncomfortable ; some 
windows stopped up with boards, some with shattered panes, 
and shutters hanging by a single hinge — ^ail telling of coarse 
neglect and discomfort. 

Bits of board, straw, old decayed barrels and boxes, 
garnished the^ ground in all directions ; and three or four 
ferocious-looking dogs, roused by the sound of the wagon 
wheels, came tearing out, and were with difflculty restrained 
from laying hold of Tom and his companions, by the efforts 
of the ragged servants who came after them. 

Ye see what ye'd get 1 " said Legree, caressing the 
dogs with grim satisfaction, and turning to Tom and his 
companions. ** Ye see what ye'd get if ye'd try to run off. 
These yer dogs has been raised to track niggers ; and they'd 
jest as sooii chaw one on ye up as eat their supper. So mind 
yerself 1 How now. Sambo ! " he said to a ragged fellow, 
without any brim to his hat, who was officious in his 
attentions. '' How have things been going ? " 

'' Fust rate, mas'r." 

Quimbo," said Legree to another, who was making 
zealous demonstrations to attract his attention, “ ye 
minded •what I telied ye ? " 

** Guess I did, didn't I ? " 

These two coloured men were the principal hands on 
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the plantation. Legree had trained them in savagmcss and 

brutality as systematically as he had his bulldogs , and, y 

long prartice in hardness and cruelty, brought their wh^e 
nature to about the same range of capacities. It is a corn- 
mon remark, and one that is brought to militate strongly 
TAbst the character of the race, that the negro overseer 
ts" ahvL?mo?e tyrannical and cmel than the white one. 
This is simply saying that the negro mmd has been more 
crashed and debased than the white. It is no more trae 
of this race than of every oppressed race, the world over. 
The dave is always a tyrant, if he can get a chance to be one. 

Le<^ree like some potentates we read of in history,, 
governed his plantation by, a sort of resolution of forces. 
Sambo and Quimbo cordially hated each other , the 
plantation-hands, one and aU, cordially hated the™ 1 
bv playing off one against another he was pretty sure, 
througLne or the other of the three parties, to get informed 
of whatever was on foot in the place. 

Nobody can live entirely without social mtercourse ; and 
Legree encouraged his two black sateUites to a kind of coarse 
faiSuiarity with him-a familiarity, howeyer, at my 
moment liable to get one or the other of them mto trouble 
for on the slightest provocation, one of them always stood 
ready, at a nod, to be a minister of his vengeance on the 

°^^s they stood there now by Legree, they seemed an apt 
illustration of the fact that brutal men are lower even than 
onimals Their coarse, dark, heavy features ; their great 
eyes, rolling enviously on each other ; their barbarous, 
guttural haif-brate intonation ; their dilapidated garments 
fluttering in the wind— were aU in admirable keeping with 
the vile and unwholesome character of everythmg about 

*^“?Iere' you Sambo,” said Legree, " take these yer boys 
down to the quarters ; and here’s a gal I’ve got for ym, 
said he as he separated the mulatto woman from Emmeline, 
and pushed her^towards him ; "I promised to bnng you 

OEe, you know/* , _ _ . , - . - 

The woman gave a sudden start, and, drawmg back, said 

suddenty^.^’r ^ ^ Orleans.” 
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Vlliat of that, you ■,? Won't you want one here ? 

None o' }'our words— go* long] " said Legree, raising liis 
whip. 

" Come, mistress/' he said to Emmeline, ‘"'you go in here 
with me/' 

A dark, wild face was seen, for a moment, to glance at 
the window of the house ; and, as Legree opened the door, 
a female voice said, something in a quick imperative tone. 
Tom, who was looking, with anxious interest, after 
Emmeline, as she went in, noticed this, and heard Legree 
answer angrily, ''You may hold your tongue ! Hi do as 
I please for all you ! " 

Tom heard no more ; for he was soon following Sambo to 
the quarters. The quarters was a little sort of street of nide 
shanties, in a row, in a part of the plantation far off from 
the house. They had a forlorn, brutal, forsaken air. Tom's 
heart sank when he saw them. He had been comforting 
himself with the thought of a cottage, .rude, indeed, but 
one which he might make neat and quieh and where he 
might have a shelf for his Bible, and a place to be alone 
out of his labouring hours. He looked into several ; they 
were mere nide shells, destitute of any species of furniture, 
except a heap of straw, foul with dirt, spread confusedly 
over the floor, which was merely the bare ground, trodden 
hard by the tramping of innumerable feet. 

" Which of these will be mine ?" said he to Sambo 
submissively. , ^ . 

“Dunno; ken turn in here, I s'pose," said Sambo; 
" spent that's room for' another thar. Thar's a pretty 
smart heap o' niggers to each on 'em, now ; sure, I dunno 
what I's to do with more.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

CASSY 

It took but a short time to familiarise Tom with all that 
was to be hoped or feared in his new way of life. He was 
an expert and efficient workman in whatever he undertook ; 
and was both from habit and principle prompt and faithful. 
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Quiet and peaceable in his disposition, he hoped, hj ttii- 
remitting diligence, to avert from himself at least a portion 
of the evils of iiis condition. He saw enough of abuse and 
misery to make him sick and weary ; but he determined to 
toil on with religious patience, committing himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously, not without hope that some way 
of/escape might yet be opened to him,. ^ .■ ^ 

Legree took silent note of Tom's avail, ability. He rated 
him as a first-class hand ; and yet he felt a secret dislike to 
him — the native antipathy of bad to good. He saw plainly 
that when, as was often the case, his violence and brutality 
fell on the helpless, Tom took notice of it ; for, so subtle 
,is the atmosphere of opinion, that it will make itself felt' 
.without words, and the opinion even of a slave may annoy 
a master.' Tom in various ways manifested a tenderness 
of feeling, a commiseration for his fellow-sufferers, strange 
■ and new' to them, which was watched with a jealous eye 
by Legree. He had purchased Tom with a view of eventu-' 
ally making him a sort of overseer, with whom he might at 
times entnist his affairs in short absences ; and, in his view, 
the first, second, and third requisites for that place was 
hardness. Legree made up his mind that, as Tom was not 
hard to his hand, he would harden him forthwith ; and 
sO'Oie few weeks alter Tom had been on the place he deter- ,' 
mined to commence the process. 

■ ,, One mommg, when the hands were mustered lor- the : 
field, Tom noticed with surprise a new-comer among them, ; 
whose appearance excited his attention. It was a woman, 
tail and slenderly formed, with remarkably delicate hands 
and feet, and dressed in neat and respectable garments. 
By the appearance of her face, she might have been between 
thirty-five and forty ; and it was a face that, once seen, 
could never be forgotten — one of those that at a glance 
seem to convey to us an idea of a wild, painful, and romantic 
histoiy. Her forehead was high, and her eyebrows marked 
with. beaut.ifiil ,cleam.ess.„ Her stra.ight, well-fomied nose, ^ 
her finely-cut mouth, and the graceful contour of her head 
and neck, showed that she must once have been beautiful ; 
but her face was deeply wrinkled with lines of pain, and 
of proud and bitter endurance. There w-'as a -fierce pride 
and defiance in every line of her face, in every curve of the 
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flexible lip, in every motion of her body ; but in her eye 
was a deep, settled night of anguish— an expression so 
hopeless and unchanging as to contrast fearfully with the 
scorn and pride expressed by her whole demeanour. 

Where she came from, or who she was, Tom did not know. 
The first he did know, she was walking by his side, erect 
and proud, in the dim grey of the dawn. To the gang, 
however, she was known;' for there was much looking 
and turning of heads, and a smothered yet apparent 
exultation among the miserable, .ragged,, half-starved 
creatures by whom she was surrounded. 

Tom was soon bus}? at his work ; but, as the woman 
was at no great distance from him, he often glanced an 
eye to her, at her work. He saw at a glance that a native 
adroitness and handiness made the task to her an easier 
one than it proved to many. She picked very fast and 
vet}? clean, and with an air of scorn, as if she despised both 
the work and the disgrace and humiliation of the circum- 
stances in which she was placed. 

In the course of the day, Tom was working with the 
mulatto w^ornan who had been bought in the same lot 
with himself. She was evidently in a condition of great 
suffering, and Tom often heard her praying, as she wavered 
and trembled, and seemed about to fail down. Tom silently, 
as he came near to her, transferred several handfuls of 
cotton from his own sack to hers. 

Oh, don’t, don’t I ” said the w^oman, looking surprised ; 
“it’ll get you in trouble.” 

Just then Sambo came up. He seemed to have a special 
spite against this woman ; and, flourishing his whip, said, 
in bmtal, guttural tones, What dis.yer. Luce — foolin’, 
eh ? ” and, with a word, kicking the wdman with his heavy 
cowhide shoe, he struck Tom across the face with his 
whip. 

Tom silently resumed his task ; but the woman, before 
at the last point of exhaustion, fainted. 

** I’ll bring her to ! ”^said the driver, with a brutal grin. 
I’ll give her something better than camphire ! and, 
taking a pin from his coat sleeve, he buried it to the head 
in her flesh. The woman groaned and half rose. ** Get up, 
you beast, and work, will ye, or I’ll show yer a trick more ! ” 
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The woman seemed stimulated, ^for a few moments, to an 
iiriiiatiiral strength, and worked with desperate eagerness. 

See that yon keep to dat ar," said the man, or yerll 
wish yer's dead to-night, I reckin ■! '' 

That I do now ! "' Tom heard her say ; and again he 
'■heard her say, '"O Lord, how long? O Lord, w^hy don't 
yon help ns ? " ■ 

At the risk of all' that he might suffer, Tom came forward 
, iigain, and, put all the, cotton. in 'liis sack into the woman's. 

Oh, you. mustn't 1 you dunno what tliey'll do to ye 1 " 

. said the woman. 

I can bar it," said Tom, better'n you " ; and he was 
at his place again. It passed in a moment. 

,. "Suddenly the stranger w^oman whom we have described,' 

■ and w^ho had, in the course of her work, come near enough 
to hear Tom's last words, raised her heavy black eyes, and 
fixed them for a second on him ; then, taking a quantity 
of cotton from her basket, she placed it in his. 

You know nothing about diis place," she said, ‘‘ or you 
wouldn't have done that. When you've been here a month, 
you'll be done helping anybody ; you'll find it hard enough 
to take care of your own skin." 

But the action of the woman had been seen by the driver 
across the field ; and, flourishing his whip, he came up to her. 

'' What ! w^hat ! " he said to the woman, wdth an air of 
triumph, you a-foolin'. Go along 1 yer under me now'’ — 
mind yourself, or ye'll cotch it I " 

A glance like sheet-lightning suddenly flashed from those 
black eyes; and, facing, with quivering lip and dilated 
nostrils, she drew herself up, and fixed a glance, blazing with 
rage and scorn, on the driver. 

Dog 1 " she said, touch me, if you dare 1 I've power 
enough yet to have you tom by the dogs, burnt alive, cut to 
inches 1 I've only to say the word 1 " 

'' Wkat de devil you here for, den ? " said the man, 
evidently cowed, and sullenly retreating a step or two. 
Didn't mean no harm, Misse Gassy 1 " 

'' Keep your distance, then ! " said the woman. And, in 
tmth, the man seemed greatly inclined to attend to something 
at the other end of the field, and started oft in quick time. 
The woman suddenly turned to her w’ork, and laboured 
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with a dispatch that was perfectly astonishing to Tom. 
She seemed to work by magic. Before the day was through 
her basket was filled, crowded do\^m, and piled, and she 
had several times put largely into Tom's. Long after dusk, 
the whole weary train, with their baskets on their heads, 
defiled up to the building appropriated to the storing and 
.iveighing the cotton. Legree was there, busily conversing 
with the two drivers. 

'' Dat ar Tom's gwine to make a powerful deal o' trouble ; 
kept a-puttin' into Lucy's basket. One o' these yer dat will 
get all der niggers to feeiin' bused, if mas'r don't watch 
him !" said Sambo. 

Hey-day 1 The black cuss ! " said Legree. “ He'll 
have to get"a breakin' in, won't he, boys ? " 

Both negroes grinned a horrid grin at this intimation. 

Ay, ay 1 Let Mas'r Legree alone for breakin' in 1 De 
debil heself couldn't beat mas'r at dat 1 " said Quimbo. 

** Wal, boys, the best way is to give him the hogging to 
do till he gets over his notions. Break him in ! " 

Lord, mas'r' 11 have hard work to get dat out o' him ! " 

** It'll have to come out of him, though i " said Legree, 
as he rolled his tobacco in his mouth. 

'' Now, dar's Lucy — de aggravatinest, ugliest wench on 
de place 1 " pursued Sambo. 

“ Take care, Sam ; I shall begin to think w^hat's the 
reason for your spite agin Lucy." 

** Well, masT knows she sot herself up agin mas'r, and 
wouldn't have me when he tailed her to." 

** I'd a flogged her into't," said Legree, spitting, '' only 
there's such a press o' work, it don't seem wuth a while to 
upset her jist now. She slender ; but these yer slender gals 
will bear half killin' to get their own way 1 " 

Wal, Lucy was real aggravatin' and lazy, sulkin' round ; 
wouldn't do nothin' ; and Tom he tuck up for her." 

He did, eh ? Wal, then, Tom shall have the pleasure of 
flogging her. It'll be a good practice for him, and he won't 
put it on to the gal like you devils, neither." 

'' Ho, ho I haw 1 haw 1 haw ! " laughed both the sooty 
wretches; and the diabolical sounds seemed, in truth, a 
not unapt expression of the fiendish character which Legree 
gave them. 
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** Well, but, mas'r, Tom and Misse Cassy, and dey among 
'em, filled Lucy's basket. I rather guess der weight's in it, 

I do the weighing ! " said Legree emphatically. ^ 

Both the drivers again laughed their diabolic laugh, 

'' So ! " lie added, Misse Cassy did her day's work." 

She picks like de debii and all his angels I " 

She's got. 'em all in her,! believe 1 " said Legree ; and, 
growling a brutal oath, he proceeded to the weighing-room. 

Slowly the w^'caiy, dispirited creatures wound their way 
into the room, and, with crouching reluctance, presented 
their baskets to be weighed. 

Legree noted on a slate, on the side of W'hich was pasted 
a list of names, the amount. 

Tom's basket was weighed and approved ; and he looked 
with an anxious glance for the success of the woman he 
had, befriended. 

Tottering with weakness, she came forward, and delivered 
her basket. It was full weight, as Legree well perceived ; 
but, affecting anger, he said : 

** What, 3^ou lazy beast 1 short again 1 Stand aside ; 
you'll catch it pretty soon I " 

The w’oman gave a groan of utter despair, and sat down 
on a board. 

The person who had been called Misse Cassy now came 
fonvard, and, with a haughty, negligent air, delivered her 
basket. As she delivered it, Legree looked in her eyes with 
a sneering yet inquiring glance. ^ 

She fixed her black eyes steadily on him, her lips moved 
slightly, and she said something in French. What it was, 
no one knew ; but Legree 's face became perfectly denioniacal 
in its expression as she spoke ; he half raised liis hand, as 
if to ^strike — a gesture which she regarded with fierce 
disdain, as she turned and walked aw^ay. 

And now," said Legree, come here, ^-ou Tom, You 
see, I teiled ye I didn't buy ye jest for the common work. 

I mean to promote ye, and make a driver of ye ; and to- 
night ye may jest as wrell begin to get yer hand in. Now, 
ye jest take this yer gal and flog her ; ye've seen enough 
on't to know how." 
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. . ” caiH Tom • “ hopes mas’r won’t 

I an-t used .=-ae«r did-and 

know, before I y®J°p\om^a^heavy blow across the cheek, 

“jfhrrfsSJ 5trs4p«i *” '«*■ 

ye tell me nutting up his hand to wipe 

» Yes, mas’r, sa d Tom, puumg^^^P 

the blood that trickled^ „ r,.u wTiPp there’s life and breath 


the blood that trickled d^wn and breath 

it right to do ; and. 

HI me , M j \t^ever ! 


in me * Pux — o - - . 

mas'r, I never shall soft voice, and an 

Tom had a Set tSt had given Legree an 

habitually respectful manne , th^ t When 

idea that he would be a’ thrill of amazement went 

he spoke these her hands an 

through evew one ’ th®p involuntarily looked at 

Si' oleS'dreli btoarii. as il to prepar. for 

and oonfonnded; bnt at last 

it right to do what I teU ye ! mat have any^,^ ^ 
cattle to do with ^ ^ , Maybe ye think 



‘“’B i“S,ig 1 mas V said “ "iCdfslS 

and "«'*!}? to. ias’r, if yon mean to kill 

Sim mol b«? as m my my hand agm anyone 

here, I ^rever sha^I U d J a, decision that could 

not be ,„^and his very whiskers seemed to curl 

eyes glared feSious beast that plays with 

SfvS WomlftoSs it. h. kept hack his strong 
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impulse to proceed to immediate violence,, and broke out 
into bitter raillery, ■■■■■■ 

“Well, fiere’s a pious dog, at last, let down among us 
sinners— a saint, 'a gentleman,' and 'no less, to talk to us 
sinners about our sins. 1 -.Powerful holy critter he must be ! 
Here, you rascal, "you make believe to be so -pious— didn't 
you never hear, out .of yer Bible,^ '‘Servants, obey your 
' 'masters.' ? ' An't I your master ? Didn't I pay dovm twelve 
.hundred dollars, cash, for all there is m yer old cussed 
-■ black shell ? An't yer m'ine, now, body and soul ? " he 
'saidv giving Tom a violent kick with his -heavy boot, 
me!"- 

In the very depth of physical suffering, bowed by brutal 
oppression, this question shot a gleam of Joy and triumph 
through Tom's soul. He suddenly stretched himself up, 
and, looking earnestly to heaven, while the tears and blood 
that flowed do\m his face mingled, he exclaimed : 

“ No, no, no 1 My soul an't yours, mas'r ! You haven't 
bought it— ye can't buy it 1 It's been bought and paid for 
by One that's able to keep it. No matter, no matter, you 
can't harm me 1 " 

“ I can't 1 " said Degree, with a sneer. We'll see 1 
Here, Sambo ! Quimbo ! give this dog such a breakin'-in as 
he won't get over this month ! " 

The two gigantic negroes that now laid hold of Tom, with 
fiendish exultation in their faces, might have formed no 
unapt personification of the powders of darlmess. The poor 
woman screamed with apprehension, and all rose, as by a 
general impulse, as they dragged him unresisting from the 
place* 

CHAPTER XXX 

THE quadroon's STORY 

It was late at night, and Tom lay groaning and bleeding 
alone, in an old forsaken room of the gin-house, among 
pieces of broken machinery, piles of damaged cotton, and 
other rubbish which had there accumulated. 

The night was damp and close, and the thick air swarmed 
with myriads of mosquitoes, which increased the restless 
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'nrtiiTe of bis wounds ; whilst a burning thirst— a torture 

>eyS all others-fiUed tip the uttermost measure of 

tooKrf ! Do look down-give me the victory— 
,ive mr4 victory over all,” prayed poor Tom, m hts 

^°A^foo'tstep entered the room behind him, and the light 

■' Who-rtlmrS'^Oh, for S?Lord’s massy, please give me 

"°?L'Ivoman Gassy— for it was she— set down her lantern, 
and pS water^from a bottle, raised his head, and gave 
hto&. Another and another cup was dramed, with 

Drink fu™? want,’’ she said ; “ I knew how it would 
be. It isn’t &e first time I’ve been out m the night, 

‘^^SrlSurmlSs? S?d Tom, when he had done 

call me missis! I’m a misemble slave 
vourseU— a lower one than you can ever be! she ^id 
“ But now,” said she, gomg to the door, and 
dra^gi in a small palliasse, over which she had spread 
linen clfths wet with cold water, try, my poor fellow, to 

bounds and bruises, Tom was a long “ 
accomplishing this movement, but when done, he felt 
SSFe relief from the cooling ^PP.“n to his wmmds 
The woman, whom long practice with the victms oi 
hrutalitv had made familiar with many healing ants, went 
» to applications to Tom’s 

Af xvliirli he was soon somewhat relievea. . , , . . 

Now ” said the woman, when she had raised his head 
on a ?oii ofdamaged cotton, whidi served for a pillow, 
there's the best I can do for you. 

Tnm thanked her : and the woman, sittmg down ob the 

tor dSTarta “d- “‘‘■tacin, them with. he. 

arms looked Medly before her, with a bitter and painful 
Mission of countenance. Her bonnet feU back, and long 
S^^streams of black hair fell amund her singular and 
melancholy face. 
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“ It’s no use, my poor ^ w ^™o^ 'you were a 

;■ 1 s?r;?S'’thi St sSot =i<i= ; tat ifs all 

brave Q^stion for you to struggle. You 

‘“rcTthTlS tS? he is the strongest, and yon mast 

"S-np ! and had net hnnnm 

agony w „uu gyes and melancholy voice, 

SSed'T tan i cmbodime/t of the temptation with 
h^tod taen^w-thng^ gta»ed. -how can I give 

up ? 



Id the woman steadily. goes against 

S's I. into heh. 

'"^?m 5StalyS,'and shnddered at the dark, atheisUe 

You see " said the woman./’yow don’t know^jdhing 

u + 4f T An T've been in this place five ^^ears, body and 

+ in Wh-nfeJes set up for the dogs to tear, or hung up 
cut in inch p V |i, ^There’s no law here, of God or 

'ft do vS. or alfo^e ^he least good ; and 

Ihis ! there’s no earthly thing that he’s too good to do 
{ could make anyone’s hair rise, and their teeth chatter, 
■f T chnnW tell what I’ve seen and been knowing here— 

1 ?K use mfsting ! Did I want to live with him ? 
wfsi’t I a wTman delicately bred ? andhe-Godin heaven ! 

Siat was he and is he ? And yet I ve 

iivA \rpaTs and cursed every moment of my Me iiig.iit 
^ A I And now he’s got a new one — a young 

tn^the wlSan^SugSd^a wM%nd doleful laugh, that 
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rang witli a strange supernatural sound througli the ok! 

^.'-ruined shed. 

Tom folded his hands ; all was darkness and horror. 

- ' “ O' Jesus 1 Lord Jesus I have you quite forgot us poor 
critters ? " burst forth at last. '' Help, Lord, I perish I " 

The woman sternly continued : 

“ And what are these miserable low dogs 3?^ou work with, 
that you should suffer on their account ? Every one of them 
would turn against you the first time they got, a chance.' 
They are ail of 'em as low and cruel to each other as they 
' can be there's no use in your suffering to keep from hurting 
...them/' 

“ Poor critters ! " said Tom, “ what made 'em cruel ? 
And if I give out I shall get used to't, and grow, little by 
little, just like 'em I No, no, missis ! I've lost everything-^ 
wife, and children, and home, and a kind mas'r—and he 
would have set me free, if he's only lived a w^eek longer. 
I've lost everything in this world, and it's clean gone for 
ever— and now 1 can't lose heaven, too ! No, I can't get 
to be wicked, besides all i " 

“ But it can't be that the Lord will lay sin to our account," 
said the woman ; “ He won't charge it to us, when we're 
forced to it ; He'll charge it to them that drove us to it." 

“ Yes," said Tom, " but that w^on't keep us from growing 
wicked. If I get to be as hard-hearted as that ar Sambo, 
and as wicked, it won't make much odds to me how I come 
so ; it's the bein' so — that ar's what I’m a-dreadin'." 

The woman suddenly rose up, with her face composed to 
its usual stem, melancholy expression. 

“Please, missis, I saw 'em throw niy coat in that ar' 
comer, and in my coat-pocket is my Bible— -if missis w^ould 
please get it for me." 

Gassy went and got it. Tom opened at once to a heavily - 
marked passage, much worn, of the last scenes in the lil'c 
of Him by whose stripes we are healed. 

“ If missis would only be so good as read that ar — it's 
better than water." 

Gassy took the book with a dry, proud air, and looked 
over the passage. She then read aloud, in a soft voice, and 
with a beauty of intonation that was peculiar, that touching 
account of anguish and of glory. Often, as she read, her 
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voice faltered, and sometimes^ failed altogether, when she 
would stop, wdth an air of frigid composure, till she had 
mastered herself. When she came to the touching words, 
Father, forgive them for they know not what they do” 
she threw down the book, and burying her face in the heavy 
masses of her hair, she sobbed aloud, with a convulsive 
■ :vioience. ^ ■ 

Tom was weeping also, and occasionally uttering a 
smothered ejaculation. , ^ 

** If we only could keep up that ar 1 " said Tom ; '' it 
seemed to come so natural to Him, and we have to hght so 
hard ioft 1 0 Lord, help us ! Oh, blessed Lord Jesus, do 
-■■help us i'"' . ... 

Missis," said Tom, after awhile, I can see that some- 
how you're quite 'bove me in everything ; but there's one 
thing missis might learn even from poor Tom, Ye said the 
Lord took sides against us, because He lets us be 'bused and 
knocked round ; but ye see what come on His own Son — 
the blessed Lord of Glory. Sufferin' an’t no reason to make 
us think the Lord's turned agin us, but jest the contrary, 
if we only hold on to Him, and doesn't give up to sin." 

" But why does He put us where we can't help but sin ? " 
said the woman. 

I think we can help it," said Tom. 

You'll see," said Gassy. " What'll you do ? To-morro’w 
theyll be at you again. I know 'em — I have seen all their 
doings ; I can't bear to think of ail they'll bring you to — 
and they'll make you give out at last." 

Lord Jesus ! " said Tom ; “ you will take care of my 
soul ? O Lord, do ! — don't let me give out ! " 

'' Oh, dear," said Gassy, " I've heard all this crying and 
praying before ; and yet they've been broken down and 
brought imder.^ There's Emmeline, she's trying to hold on, 
and you're trying — but what use ? You must give up, or 
be killed by inches." 

Well, then, I will die { " said Tom. " Spin it out as long 
as they can, they can't help my dying some time ! — and 
after that they can't do no more. I'm clar I Fm set ! I 
know the Lord'll help me, and bring me through." 

The woman did not answer ; she sat with her black eyes 
intently fixed on the floor. 
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Mavhe it’s the way,” she munmired to herself ; " but 

mlivtfn SidTrow loSsome! till we loathe oursdves: 

me '°?o hop?’ S'hrpet-thkSi M^nSfas^old 
iNohopel she sail, speaking to Tom 

as I “®Xat I am ! Well, I was brought up 

yeiy rapicx/, remember is playing about, when I 

TcSfd S spleJdld pXurs-whe/^ las kept dressed 
was a child, m_p ^ ^ visitors used to praise me. 

T? «?faaSi SS from the saloon windows ; and 

trees with my brothers and sisters. I went to a convent, 

ind thire I learned music, French, embroidery, and what 

lid when I was fourteen I came out to my father s 

fineral He died very suddenly, and when the property 
funeral. He diea y | scarcely 

enougu Dronertv, I was set down m it My 

^^otw wa7a slfveCS’and my father had always 

wS^sh do^ in the list. I’d always toown who I was 

bit Sver thought much about it. . Nobody ever expected 
fhot a stron^ healthy man is a-going to die. My father 
was a well mim only four horns before he 

cholera cases m New Orleans. The day alter 
mv father’s wife took her children, and went 
™ t?h5 aSrt ptotalion. I thoaght they treated me 
Itlatmdv but didn't lm(W. There urns a young la«-yer 
wS thev left to settle the business ; and he came eve^ 
fv and was about the house, and spoke very pobtely to 
m/’ He brought with him one day a young man, whom 
T thought the handsomest I had ever seen. I snail ncve. 
fompt that evening. I walked with him m the garaen. I 
wiftniomTIid^full of sorrow, and he was so kmd ^d 
ffentle to me ; and he told me that he had seen me oefore 
f went to the convent, and that he had loved me a great 
while and that he would be my friend and prote(tior. li 
lort’ Cugh he didn’t teU me, he had paid two thousand 
dollars for me, and I was his property, I becante h s 
SlSgly. for I loved him. Loved!” said the woman. 
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stopping ; oh, how I did love that man ! How I love 
him now, and always shall while I breathe ! He was so 
beautiful, so high, so noble ! He put me into a beautiful 
house, with servants, horses, and carriages, and furniture, 
and dresses. Everything that money could buy lie gave 
me ; but I didn't set any value on ail that ; I only cared 
for him. I loved him better than my God and my own 
soul ; and, if I tried, I couldn't do any other way than he 
wanted me to. 

“ I wanted only one thing — I wanted him to marry me. 
I thought if he loved me as he said he did, and if I was what 
he seemed to think I was, he would be willing to marry 
me and set me free. But he convinced me that it would 
be impossible ; and he told me that, if we were only faithful 
to each other, it was marriage before God. If that it true, 
wasn't I that man's wife ? Wasn't I faithful ? For seven 
years didn't I study every look and motion, and only live 
and breathe to please him ? We had two beautiful 
children. The first was a boy, and we called him Henry ; 
he was the image of his father — he had such beautiful 
eyes, such a forehead, and his hair hung all in curls around 
it — and he had all his father's spirit and his talent too. 
Little Elsie, he said, looked like me. Oh, those were happy 
days ! I thought I was as happy as anyone could be ; but 
then there came evil times. He had a cousin, a Mr. Butler, 
come to New Orleans who was his particular friend — ^he 
thought all the world of him ; but, from the first time I saw 
him, I couldn't tell why, I dreaded him, for I felt sure he was 
going to bring misery on us. He got Heniy to go out with 
him, and often he would not come home nights tili two or 
three o'clock.^ I did not dare say a word, for Henry was so 
high-spirited I was afraid to. He got him to the gaming- 
houses ; and he was one of the sort that, when he once got 
a-going there, there was no holding back. And then he 
introduced him to another lady, and I saw soon that his 
heart was gone from me. He never told me, but I saw it 
— I knew it, day after day. I felt my heart breaking, but 
I could not say a word. At this the wretch offered to buy 
me and the children of Henry, to clear off his gambling 
debts, which stood in the way of his marr^dng as he wished — 
and he sold its. He told me one day that he had business 
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IE the country and should be gone two or three weeks. He 
spoke kinder*' than usual, and said he should come back; 
but it didn't deceive me — I knew that the time had come. 
I was just like one turned into stone ; I couldn't speak nor 
shed a tear. He kissed me and kissed the children a good 
many times and went out. I saw him get on his horse, and 
watched him till he was quite out of sight, and then I fell 
down and fainted. 

Then he came, the cursed wretch ! he came to take 
possession. He told me that he had bought me and my 
children, and showed me the papers. I cursed him before 
God, and told him I'd die sooner than live with him, 

* Just as you please,' said he ; ‘ but if you don't 
behave reasonably, I'll sell both the children, where you 
shall never see them again.' 

I gave up, for my hands were tied. He had my children ; 
whenever I resisted his wdll anywhere, he would talk about 
selling them, and he made me as submissive as he desired. 
Oh, what a life it was ! to live with my heart breaking, 
every day — to keep on, on, on loving, when it was only 
misery ; and to be bound, body and soul, to one I hated. 

I used to love to read to Henry, to play to him, to waltz 
with him, and sing to him ; but everything I did for this 
one was a perfect drag — yet I was afraid to refuse anything. 
He was very imperious and harsh to the children. Elsie 
was a timid little thing ; but Henry was bold and high- 
spirited, like his father, and he had never been brought 
under in the least by anyone. He was always finding 
fault, and quarrelling with him ; and I used to live in 
daily fear and dread. I tried to make the child respectful 
— I tried to keep them apart, for I held on to those children 
like death ; but it did no good. He sold both those children. 
He took me to ride one day, and when I came home, they 
were nowhere to be found ! He told me he had sold them ; 
he showed me the money, the price of their blood. 

'' It seemed to me something in my head snapped at that 
moment. I felt dizzy and furious. I remember seeing a 
great sharp bowie-lmife on the table I I remember some- 
thing about catching it, and flying upon him ; and then 
all grew dark, and I didn't know any more^ — ^not for days 
and days. 
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** When I came to myself, I was in a nice room — ^but not 
mine. An old black woman tended me, and a doctor came 
to see me, and there was a great deal of care taken of me. 
After a while I found that he had gone away, and left me 
at this house to be sold ; and that‘s why they took such 
pains with me. 

'' At length, one day, came a gentleman named Stuart. 
He seemed to have some feeling for me ; he saw that 
something dreadful was on my heart, and he came to see 
me alone a great many times, and finaliy persuaded me 
to tell him. He bought me at last, and promised to do all 
lie could to find and buy back my children. He went to 
the hotel where my Henry was; they told him he had 
been sold to a planter up on Pearl River ; that was the 
last that I ever heard. Then he foimd where my daughter 
was ; an old woman was keeping her. He offered an 
immense sum for her ; but they would not sell her, Butler 
found out that it was for me he wanted her ; and he sent 
me word that I should never have her. Captain Stuart 
was very kind to me ; he had a splendid plantation, and 
took me to it. In the course of a year I had a son horn. 
Oh, that child ! — how I loved it ! How just like my poor 
Henry the little thing looked 1 But I had made up my 
mind — yes, I had, I would never again let a child live to 
grow up I I took the little fellow in my arms, when 
he was two weeks old, and kissed him, and cried over 
him; and then I gave him laudanum, and held him 
close to my bosom while he slept to death. How I 
mourned and cried over it ! And who ever dreamed that 
it was anything but a mistake that had made me give 
it the laudanum ? But it's one of the few things that 
I'm glad of now. I am not sorry to this day ; he, at least, 
is out of pain. What better than death could I give him, 
poor child ? After a while the cholera came, and Captain 
Stuart died ; everybody died that wanted to live ; and 
I — I, though I went down to death's door — I lived ! Then 
I was sold, and passed from hand to hand, till I grew 
faded and wrinkled, and I had a fever; and then this 
wretch bought me, and brought me here — and here lam!" 

The woman^ stopped. She had hurried on through her 
story with a wild, passionate utterance ; sometimes seeming 
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The place had that peculiar sickening, unwholesome smell, 
compounded of mingled damp, dirt, and decay, which 
one often notices in close old houses. The wail-paper was 
defaced, in spots, by slops of beer and wine ; or garnished 
with chalk memorandums, and long sums footed up, as if 
somebody had been practising arithmetic there. In the 
fireplace stood a brazier full of burning charcoal ; for 
although the weather was not cold, the evenings always 
seemed damp and chilly in that great room ; and Legree, 
moreover, wanted a place to light his cigars, and heat his 
water for punch. The ruddy glare of the charcoal displayed 
the confused and unpromising aspect of the room — saddles, 
bridles, several sorts of harness, riding>whips, overcoats, 
and various articles of clothing, scattered up and down the 
room in confused variety ; and the dogs of which we have 
before spoken had encamped themselves among them, to 
suit their own taste and convenience. 

Legree was just mixing himself a tumbler of pimch, 
pouring his hot water from a cracked and broken-nosed 
pitcher, grumbling as he did so : 

Plague on that Sambo, to kick up this yer row between 
me and the new hands 1 That fellow won't be fit to work 
for a week now — right in the press of the season ! " 

Yes, just like you," said a voice behind his chair. It 
was the woman Gassy who had stolen upon his soliloquy, 

" Ha ! you she-devil 1 you've come back, have you ? " 

“ Yes, I have," she said coolly ; " come to have my own 
way, too 1 " 

" You lie, you jade ! I'll be up to my word. Either 
behave yourself, or stay dowm to the quarters, and fare and 
work with the rest " 

** I'd rather ten thousand times," said the woman, ** live 
in the dirtiest hole at the quarters than be under your 
hoof I " 

But you are under my hoof, for all that," said he, turning 
upon her, with a savage grin ; '' that's one comfort. So 
sit down here on my Imee, my dear, and hear to reason," 
said he, laying hold on her wrist. 

Simon Legree, take care I " said the woman, with a 
sharp flash of her eye, a glance so wild and insane in its 
light as to be almost appalling, “ You're afraid of me, 
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^'Simon/' she said deliberately, ** and youVe reason to be ! 
But be careful, for Fve got the devil in me 1 '' 

The last words were whispered in a hissing tone close to 
his ear. ' 

‘'Get out! I believe, to my. soul, yon have!'" said 
Legree, ptishing her from him, and looking nn comfortably 
at her,' " After all, Gassy,'' he said, “ why. can’t yon be 
friends with me as you used to ? ” 

“ Used to 1 ” said she bitterly. She stopped short— a 
world of choking feelings, rising in her heart, kept her 
silent. 

Gassy had always kept over Legree the kind of influence 
that a strong impassioned woman can ever keep over the 
most brutal man ; but, of late, she had grown more and 
more irritable and restless under the hideous yoke of her 
servitude, and her irritability at times broke out into raving 
insanity ; and this liability made her a sort of object of 
dread to Legree, who had that superstitious horror of 
insane persons w^hich is common to coarse and uninstructed 
minds. When Legree brought Emmeline to the house, all 
the smouldering embers of womanly feeling flashed up in 
the worn heart of Gassy, and she took part with the girl ; 
and a fierce quarrel ensued betw^een her and Legree. Legree, 
in a fury, swore she should be put to field-service if she 
would not be peaceable. Gassy, with proud scorn, declared 
she would go to the field. And she worked there one day, 
as v/e have described, to show how perfectly she scorned 
the threat. 

Legree was secretly uneasy all day, for Gassy had an 
influence over him from which he could not free himself. 
When she presented her basket at the scales, he had hoped 
for some concession, and addressed her in a sort of half- 
conciliatory, half-scornful tone ; and she answered, wdth 
the bitterest contempt. 

The outrageous treatment of poor Tom had roused her 
still more ; and she had foilow^ed Legree to the house wuth 
no particular intention but to upbraid him for his brutality. 

“ I wish, Gassy," said Legree, “ you’d behave yourseil 
decently." 

“ You talk about behaving decently 1 And what have 
you been doing ? You, who haven’t even sense enough to 
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keep from spoiling one of your best hands, right in the 
most pressing season, just for your devilish temper 1 

I was a fool, it's a fact, to let any such brangle come 
up, ' said Legree ; ** but when the boy set up his will, he 
had to be broke in." 

I reckon you won't break Mm in ! " 

"Won't I?" said Legree, rising passionately. "I'd 
like to know if I won't ? Hell be the first nigger that ever 
came round me ! Ill break every bone in his body, but he 
shall give up 1 " 

Just then the door opened, and Sambo entered. He came 
forward bowing, and holding out something in a paper. 

" What's that, you dog ? " said Legree. 

" It's a witch thing, mas'r ! " 

"A what?" 

" Something that niggers gets from witches. Keeps 'em 
from feelin' when they's flogged. He had it tied round his 
neck with a black string." 

Legree, lilce most godless and cruel men, was superstitious. 
He took the paper and opened it uneasily. 

There dropped out of it a silver dollar, and a long shining 
curl of fair hair — ^hair which, like a living thing, twined 
itself round Legree's fingers. 

" Damnation ! " he screamed, in sudden passion, stamping 
on the floor, and pulling furiously at the hair, as if it burned 
him. " Where did this come from ? Take it off !—bum it 
up 1 — ^bum it up !" he screamed, tearing it off and throwing 
it into the charcoal. " What did you bring it to me for ? " 

Sambo stood with his heavy mouth wide open, and aghast 
with wonder ; and Gassy, who was preparing to leave the 
apartment, stopped, and looked at him in perfect 
amazement. 

" Don't you bring me any more of your devilish things 1 " 
said he, shaking his fist at Sambo, who retreated hastily 
toward the door ; and picking up the silver dollar, he sent 
it smashing through the window-pane out into the darkness. 

Sambo was glad to make his escape. When he was gone, 
Legree seemed a little ashjamed of his fit of alarm. He sat 
doggedly down in Lis chair, and began sullenly sipping his 
tumbler of punch. 

Cassy prepared herself for going out, unobserved by him ; 
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— ^hang it ! I'm lonesome ! I say/' said Legree, stamping, 
and whistling to the dogs, ** wake tip, some of yon, and 
keep me company ! " but the dogs only opened one eye 
at him sleepily, and closed it again. 

I'll have Sambo and Quimbo up here to sing, and dance 
one of their hell-dances, and keep off these horrid notions," 
said Legree ; and, putting on his hat, he went on to the 
verandah, and blew a horn, with which he commonly 
summoned his two sable drivers. 

Legree was often wont, when in a gracious humour, to 
get these two worthies into his sitting-room, and, after 
wanning them up with whisky, amuse himself by setting 
them to singing, dancing, or fighting, as the humour took 
him. 

It was between one and two o'clock at night, as Gassy 
was returning from her ministrations to poor Tom, that 
she heard the sound of wild shrieking, whooping, hallooing, 
and singing from the sitting-room, mingled with the 
barking of dogs and other s3miptoms of general uproar. 

She came up on the verandah steps, and looked in. 
Legree, and both the drivers, in a state of furious intoxica- 
tion, were singing, whooping, upsetting chairs, and making 
ail manner of ludicrous and horrid grimaces at each other. 

She rested her small, slender hand on the window-blind, 
and looked fixedly at them.^ There was a world of anguish, 
scorn, and fierce bitterness in her black eyes as she did so. 

Would it be a sin to rid the world of such a wretch ? " she 
said to herself. 

She turned hurriedly away, and, passing round to a back 
door, glided upstairs, and tapped at Emmeline's door. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

LEGREE TEMPORISES. 

Legree, overcome with his carouse, sank to sleep in the 
sitting-room. He was not an habitual drunkard. His 
coarse, strong nature craved and could endure a continual 
stimulation, that would have utterly wrecked and crazed 
a finer one. But a deep underlying spirit of cautiousness 
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prevented his often yielding to appetite in snch measure 
■'.as to lose control of himself. ■ ^ 

This night, however, in his feverish efforts to banish from 
Ills mind those fearful elements of woe and remorse which 
woke within him, he had indulged more than common ; so 
that when he had discharged his sable attendants, he fell 
heavily on a settle in the room, and fell sound asleep. 

Oil, how dares the bad soul to enter the shadowy world 
of sleep ? — that land w-hose dim outlines lie so fearfully 
near to the mystic scene of retribution 1 Legree dreamed. 
In his heavy and feverish sleep a veiled form stood beside 
him, and laid a cold, soft hand upon him. He thought he 
knew who it was, and shuddered with creeping horror, 
though the face was veiled. Then he thought he felt that 
hair twining round his fingers; and then, that it slid 
smoothly round his neck, and tightened, and tightened, and 
he could not draw his breath ; and then he thought voices 
whispered to him — ^whispers that chilled him with horror. 
Then it seemed to him he was on the edge of a frightful 
abyss, holding on and struggling in mortal fear, while 
dark hands stretched up, and were pulling him over ; and 
Gassy came behind him laughing, and pushed him. And 
then rose up that solemn veiled figure and drew aside the 
veil. It was his mother ; and she turned away from him, 
and he fell down, down, down, amidst a confused noise of 
shrieks and groans and shouts of demon laughter — and 
Legree awoke. 

Calmly the rosy hue of dawn was stealing into the room. 
The morning star stood wdth its solemn, holy eye of light 
looking down on the man of sin, from out the brightened 
sky. Oh, with what freshness, what solemnity and beauty, 
is each new day bom ; as if to say to insensate men, 

Behold 1 thou hast one more chance 1 Strive for im- 
mortal glory ! '' There is no speech nor language where 
this voice is not heard ; but the bold, bad man heard it not. 
He woke with an oath and a curse. What to him was the 
gold and purple, the daily miracle of morning ? What to 
him « the sanctity of that star which the Son of God has 
lallowed as His own emblem ? Brate-iike, he saw without 
perceiving ; and, stumbling forward, poured out a tumbler 
f brandy, and drank half of it. 
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I've had a h — 1 of a night ! " he said to Cassy, who just 
then entered from an opposite door. 

** You'll get plenty of the same sort by and by," said she 

-'^^dryly.. 

'' What do you mean, you minx ? " 

" You'll find out one of these days," returned Cassy, in 
the same tone. Now, Simon, Fve one piece of advice to 
give^^ou." ■ 

** The devil you have ! " 

My advice is," said Cassy steadily, as she began 
adjusting some things about the room, " that you let Tom 
alone." 

** What business is't of yours ? " 

" What ? To be sure, I don't know what it should be. If 
you want to pay twelve hundred for a fellow, and use him 
right up in the press of the season, just to serve your own 
spite, it's no business of mine. I've done what I could 
for him." 

'"You have ? WTiat business have you meddling in my 
matters ? " 

None, to be sure. I've saved you some thousands of 
dollars at different times, by taking care of your hands — 
that's all the thanks I get. If your crop comes shorter into 
market than any of theirs, you won't lose your bet, I 
suppose ? Tompkins won't lord it over you, I suppose ; 
and you'll pay down your money like a lady, won't you ? I 
think I see you doing it 1 " 

Legree, like many other planters, had but one form of 
ambition — to have in the heaviest crop of the season ; and 
he had several bets on this very present season pending in 
the next town. Cassy therefore, with a woman's tact, 
touched the only string that could be made to vibrate. 

" Well, I'll let him off at what he's got," said Legree ; 

“ but he shall beg my pardon, and promise better fashions." 

" That he won't do," said Cassy. 

Won't, eh?" 

** No, he won't," said Cassy. 

like to know why, mistress," said Legree, in the 
extreme of scorn. 

" Because he's done right and he knows it, and won't 
say he's done wrong." 
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** Who a cnss cares what he knows ? The nigger shall 
say what I pleases or 

“ Or yoti'U lose 3^onr bet on the cotton-crop, by keeping 
him out of the field Just at this very press/' 

But he will give up, course he will ; don't I know what 
niggers is ? Hell beg like a dog this morning." 

“ He ww't, Simon ; you don't know this kind. You 
may kill him by inches, you won't get the first word of 
confession out of him / ' 

Well see. Where is he ? " said Legree, going out. 

** In the waste-room of the gin-house," said Gassy. 
Legree, though he talked so stoutly to Gassy, still sallied 
forth from the house with a degree of misgiving which was 
not common with him. His dreams of the past night, 
mingled with Gassy's prudential suggestions, considerably 
affected his mind. He resolved that nobody should be 
witness of his encounter with Tom, and determined, if he 
could not subdue him by bullying, to defer his vengeance 
to be wreaked in a more convenient season. 

The solemn light of dawn, the angelic glory of the morning 
star, had looked in through the rude window of the shed 
where Tom was lying, and, as if descending on that star- 
beam came the solemn words, I am the root and offspring 
of David, and the bright and morning star. " The mysterious 
warnings and intimations of Gassy, so far from discouraging 
his soul, in the end had roused it as with a heavenly call. 
He did not know but that the day of his death was dawning 
in the sky ; and his heart throbbed with solemn throes of 
joy and desire, as he thought that the wondrous all of which 
y 3 had often pondered, the great white throne, with its 
i^er-radiant rainbow ; the white-robed multitude, with 
>ices as many waters ; the crowns, the palms, the harps — 
ight aU break upon his vision before that sun should set 
ain ; and, therefore, without shuddering or trembling, he 
ard the voice of his persecutor as he drew near. 

Well, my boy," said Legree, with a contemptuous kick, 
low do you find yourself ? Didn't I tell yer I could lam 
: a thing or two ? How do yer like it, eh ? How did yer 
aiing agree with yer, Tom ? Ain't quite so crank as ye 
3 last night ? Ye couldn't treat a poor sinner now to a 
of a sermon, could yer, eh ? ** 
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Who a cuss cares what he knows ? The nigger shall 
say wiiat I please, or 

« Qi* youli lose your bet on the cotton-crop, by keeping 
him out of the field Just at this very press/' 

'' But he will give up, course he wilL ; don’t I Imow what 
niggers is ? Hell beg like a dog this morning/' 

. - *‘Iie won't, Simon; you don't know this kind. You 
may kill him by inches, you won't get the first word of 
confession out of him." , 

" Well see. Where is he ? " said Legree, going out. 

" In the waste-room of the gin-house," said Gassy. 
Legree, though he talked so stoutly to Gassy, still sallied 
forth from the house with a degree of misgiving which was 
not common with him. His dreams of the past night, 
mingled with Gassy's prudential suggestions, considerably 
affected his mind. He resolved that nobody should be 
witness of his encounter with Tom, and determined, if he 
could not subdue him by bullying, to defer his vengeance 
to be wreaked in a more convenient season. 

The solemn light of dawn, the angelic glory of the morning 
star, had looked in through the rude window of the shed 
where Tom was lying, and, as if descending on that star- 
beam came the solemn words, “ I am the root and offspring 
of David, and the bright and morning star. " The mysterious 
warnings and intimations of Gassy, so far from discouraging 
his soul, in the end had roused it as with a heavenly call* 
He did not know but that the day of his death w-as dawning 
in the sky ; and his heart throbbed with solemn throes of 
joy and desire, as he thought that the wondrous all of which 
te had often pondered, the great white throne, with its 
rer-radiant rainbow ; the white-robed multitude, with 
)ices as many waters ; the crowns, the palms, the harps — 
ight ail break upon his vision before that sun should set 
ain ; and, therefore, without shuddering or trembling, he 
ard the voice of his persecutor as he drew near. 

** Well, my boy," said Legree, with a contemptuous kick, 
low do you find yourself ? Didn't I tell yer I could lam 
: a thing or two ? How do yer like it, eh ? How did yer 
aiing agree with yer, Tom ? Ain't quite so crank as ye 
3 last night ? Ye couldn't treat a poor sinner now to a 
of a sermon, could yer, eh ? 
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Tom answered nothing. 

Get np, you beast 1 '' said Legree, kicking him again. 

This was a difficult matter for one so bruised and faint ; 
and as Tom made efforts to do so, Legree laughed brutally. 

** What makes ye so spry this morning, Tom ? Cotched 
cold, maybe, last night ? 

Tom by this time had gained his feet, and was confronting 
his master wdth a steady, unmoved front. 

The devil you can ! '' said Legree, looking at him, ^ “ I 
believe you haven't got enough yet. Now, Tom, get right 
down on yer Imees and beg my pardon for yer shines last 
night.'’ Tom did not move. 

Down, you dog ! " said Legree, striking him with his 
riding-wffiip. 

Mas'r Legree," said Tom, “ I can't do it. I did only 
what I thought was right. I shall do just so again, if ever 
the time comes. I never will do a cruel thing, come what 
may." 

" Yes ; but ye don't know what may come, Master Tom. 
Ye think what you've got is something. I tell you 'tan't 
anything — nothing 'tall. How would ye like to be tied to 
a tree, and have a slow fire lit up around ye ? Wouldn't 
that be pleasant — eh, Tom ? " 

'' Mas'r," said Tom_, '' I know ye can do dreadful things ; 
but " — he stretched himself upward and clasped his hands — 
“but after ye've killed the body, there an 't no more ye 
can do. And oh, there's ail eternity to come after that I " 

Eternity — the word thrilled through the black man's 
soul with light and power as he spoke— it thrilled through 
the sinner’s soul, too, like the bite of a scorpion. Legree 
gnashed on him with his teeth, but rage kept him silent ; 
and Tom, like a man disenthralled, spoke in a clear and 
cheerful voice. 

“Mas'r Legree, as ye bought me, I'll be a true and 
faithful servant to ye. I'll give ye all the work of my hands, 
all my time, all my strength ; but my soul I won’t give up 
to mortal man. I will hold on to the Lord, and put His 
commands before ail, die or live, you may be sure on't. 
Mas'r Legree, I an't a grain afeared to die. I'd as soon die 
as not. Ye may whip me, starve me, bum me — it'll only 
send me sooner where I want to go." 
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111 make ye give out, though, Tore IVe done ! said 
, Legree,in a rage. 

“ I shall have help'' said Tom. ** You’ii never do it/'. 

** Who the devil's going to help you ? " said Legree 
..scomiully. . 

The Lord Almighty 1 " said Tom. 

j) — you ! " said Legree, as with one blow of his 
fist he felled Tom to the earth. 

A cold soft hand fell on Legree's at this moment. He 
turned — it was Cassy's ; but the cold soft touch recalled his 
dream of the night before, and, flashing through the 
chambers of his brain, came ail the fearful images of the 
night-watches, with a portion of the horror that accom- 
panied them. 

** Will you be a fool ? said Gassy in French. " Let him 
go I Let me alone to get him fit to be in the field again. 
Isn't it just as I told you ? " 

They say the alligator, the rhinoceros, though enclosed in 
bullet-proof mail, have each a spot where they are vulner- 
able; and fierce, reckless, unbelieving reprobates have 
commonly this point in superstitious dread. 

Legree turned away, determined to let the point go for 
the time. 

**WeIl, have it your own way,” he said doggedly to 
Gassy. 

Hark ye 1 ” he said to Tom, ” I won't deal with ye 
now because the business is pressing, and I want all my 
hands ; but I never forget. I'll score it against ye, and 
some time I'll have my pay out o' yer old black hide — 
mind ye ! ” 

Legree turned, and went out. 

. - ‘There you go," said Gassy, looking darkly after him 
" your reckoning's to come yet ! My poor fellow, how are 
you ? " 

" The Lord God hath sent His angel, and shut the lion's 
mouth for this time,” said Tom. 

For this time, to be sure,” said Gassy ; " but now you've 
got his ill-wili upon you to follow you, day in and day out, 
hanging like a dog on your throat, sucking your blood, 
bleeding away your life, drop by drop ! I know the man ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


LIBERT'S’ ■ 

Jifebvhcm we left m friendly hands m a farmhouse on the 

foads^de* frroanins and .tonzling in a most ■ 

£%S? S gl»sy br».-n A dr^ nasties peacefully 

a gntat to. to 

I mSSSest thee, Thomas, uot to use suA S'" 

AtoWs, as she cui.tly but 

' ■ ^ I won't granny, H I can hUpit, ./j ,, 

■t ;c>koii’«Th to make a fellow swear, so cursedly^ hot h , 

: rsrast « 

£d Tom flounced over, untucking and disairangmg every 

thing in a manner friglxtfni to behold. hpcnilenlv 

^ That .fellow and gal are here, I s pose ? said he sullenly, 

''after a-, 'pause.:- ,...■ _ ,, 

The v are said Dorcas.. . . , ■ .>«, _, ,, « 

They d better be ofi up the lake, said Tom , 

quicker the better/' 
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•u 1 e/i " ctaid Aunt Dorca.s, knitting 

•‘Probably they will do so, said Ann 

peacefully- . , „ . ■< ^eVe got correspondents 

^ And hark ye,” said Tom , we v „ ° i don’t care if I 

gliomas l^l’said Do^s. ^ fellow np too tight, I 
..|‘Sb X»“““tgrgalt-ten/em to 

SSgi so’s to -“O' “Ot. Her desor.pt.oos 

““Ige “mtttid to that matter.” said Dorcas, with 

rliaract eristic thf^ir Baity would be looked 

As Tom bad iniormed 'nrudent to divide them, 

for in Sandusky, it was separately ; and. 

nid tnotbeij was ‘xt-a ild. were 


Sm or ^wo after, George an 


»‘g“Vy-lSe ttS" Scrt? ! Eled 

ii^^'afis”! Hth“c^&“oggo‘‘.faryotii^^^^ 

: . c A 4r^;^o-n l-^lnod lu bis cneeK, 


SrishcSm to^ge 

of a man to be a man “ to protect her from lawless 

wife of his ^osom his wite, . the 

violence ; the own, a religion of bis ^ 

rkbt to have a borne ^iU of another. Ab 

character of bis own, un^ Ld seething in George's breast, 
these thoughts were l^ead on his hand, watching 

K “iy”S“,S7aSt4 to her atato and pmtty 
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shook down her ® ^ , pity, isn’t it ? ” she ®^^d, 
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“’ "SiOTrn™. St’ildo”?he aid, ukiiig up a hair-brash ; 

** now for a few fancy touches. . tiirnme''' ' 

‘""You always will ha ptuMy. do what you will," said 
dots ^ake.you so SsIS? 

on one knee and lajing her bai t Onl-yaday 

witbin twenty-four hours of CanadMhey say. , Only aay 

drawing her towards him ; 

“ th?t k ifS^ Now my fate is all narrowing &ovm to a pomt. 
To co™ so uLrtolc ataost in sight, and thou lose all I 

' • 'tah°feSt'"‘Srh?w " The good lord 

wouS“o*, haJ; bStugh. us so fa, d Ho f 

”S S« o“ rtork" ^?d'Eb^t^Ufa^^ 

while tears of hope and enthusiasm shone on her long, dark 
fashes ‘^I feelT me, that God is going to bring us out 

of bondage this very dw. rkine suddenly 

“ T will believe you, Eliza, said George, nsing suaaeuxy^ 

k?f,Xdi/ve. Come, let’s be off. Well, mdeed. 

sld he, holding her off at aim’s to£h, 
inelv at her, “ you are a pretty fellow, lhat crop or utue, 
Ihort curls is quite becoming. Put on your cap. So— a 
little to one side. I never saw you look quite so ]F^*y' 
But it’s Xost time for the «rria ,e ; I wonder if Mrs. 

m 'X 

'"h little iiStriTVy' dr€sse<i in 3. girls clothes*^ ,. , 

• ■ he ^kes 1 ” said Eliza, Wng him 

* V “ We call him Harriet, you see ; doesn t the name 
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come nicely ? The child stood gravely regarding Ids 
mother in lier new and strange attire, observing a profound 
silence, and occasionally drawing deep sighs, and peeping 
at her from under his dark curls, 

“ Does Haixy know mamma ? said Elka, stretching 
... her hand towards him. 

The child clung shyly to the woman. 

*'Come, Eliza, why do you try to coax him, when jnu 
know that he has got to be kept away from you ? 

■ I know it's foolish/' said Eliza ; yet I oan't bear to 
have him turn away from me. But come — wEere's my 
cloak ? Here — how’ is it men put on cloaks, George ? '' 

** You must wear it so/' said her husband, throwing it 
o%x-r his shoulders. 

So, then," said Eliza, imitating the motion ; ** and I 
must stamp, and take long steps, and try to look saucy. 

** Don't exert yourself," said George. "There is, now 
and then, a modest yoxmg man ; and I think it would be 
easier for you to act that character." 

And these gloves ! Mercy upon us ! " said Eliza, " why 
my hands are lost in them." 

"I advise you to keep them on pretty strictly," said 
Geoi*ge. " Your little slender paw might bring us all out. 
Now, Mrs. Smyth, you are to go under our charge, and be our 
aunty, you mind." ^ 

" I've heard," said Mrs. Smyth, " that there have been 
men down, warning all the packet-captains against a man 
and woman, with a little boy." 

" They have I " said George. " Well, if we see any such 
people,' we can tell them." 

A hack now drove to the door, and the friendly family 
who had received the fugitives around them with farewell 

greetings. 

The disguises the party had assumed were in accordance 
w^ith the hints of Tom Loker. Mrs. Smyth, a respectable 
woman from the settlement of Canada, whither they were 
fleeing, being fortunately about crossing the lake to retui'J' 
thither, had consented to appear as the aunt of little Har 
and, in order to attach him to her, he had been allow 
remain, the last two days under her sole charge ; r 
extra amoxmt of petting, joined to an indefinite or'' 
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seed-cakes and candy, had cemented a very close attachment 
cm the part of the jmung gentleman. 

The hack drove to the wharf. Tlie^two young men, as 
they appeared, walked up the plank into the boat, Eliza 
gailantly giving her ann to Jfrs. Smyth, and George attend- 
ing to tfidr baggage. George was standing at the captain's 
ofliee, settling for. his party, , wiieii he oveiiit..a.rd tw.o mm.. 
talking by his side, 

Fve watched every one that came on board/' said one, 
**aii.d I know they're not on this boat/' 

The voice was that of the clerk of tiie boat. The speaker 
whom 'he addressed wms onr sometime friend Marks, who, 
with that valuable perseverance which characterised him, 
had come on to Sandusky, seeking whom he might devour. 

You would scarcely know the woman from a white one/' 
said Marks. The man is a very light mulatto. He has a 
brand in one of his hands." 

The hand with which George was taking the tickets and 
change trembled a little ; but he turned coolly around, 
fixed an unconcerned glance on the face of the speaker, and 
walked leisurely toward another part of the boat, w^here 
Eliza stood waiting for him. 

I\Irs. Smyth, wdth little Harry, soiiglit the seclusion of the 
ladies' cabin, wliei'e the dark beauty of the supposed little 
girl drew many flattering comments from the passengers. 

George had the satisfaction, as the bell rang out its fare- 
%vell peal, to see Marks walk down the plank to the shore ; 
and drew a long sigh of relief when the boat had put a 
returnless distance bet^veen them. 

It was a superb day. The blue waves of Lake Erie 
danced rippling and sparkling in the sunlight. A fresh 
breeze blew from the shore, and the lordly boat ploughed 
her way right gallantly onward. 

Y)h, what an untold world there is In one human heart ! 
Wlio thought, as George walked calmly up and down the 
deck of the steamer, with his shy companion at his side, of 
all that was burning in his bosom ? The mighty good that 
seemed approaching seemed too good, too fair, even to be a 
reality ; and he felt a jealous dread every moment of the 
day that something would rise to snatch it from him. 

But the boat swept' on — ^liours fleeted, and, at last, clear 
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and full rose the blessed English shore— shores charmed by a 
mighty spell— with one touch to dissolve every incaritatloE 
of slavery, no matter in what language pronounced, or by 
what national power confirmed, 

George and his wife stood arm in aim as the boat neared 
the small town of Amherstburg, in Canada. His breath 
grew thick and short ; a mist gathered before his eyes ; he 
silently pressed the little hand' that' lay, 'trembling on his 
arm. The bell rang — the boat stopped. Scarcely seeing 
what he did, he looked out his baggage, and gathered his 
little party. The little company were landed on the shore. 
They stood still till the boat had cleared ; and then, with 
tears and embracings, the husband and wife, with their 
wondering child in their arms, knelt down and lifted up 
their hearts to God I 

The little party were soon guided by Mrs. Smyth to the 
hospitable abode of a good missionary, whom Christian 
charity has placed here as a shepherd to the outcast and 
wandering, who are constantly finding an asylum on this 
'Shore. ■. 

Who can speak of the blessedness of the first day of 
freedom ? Is not the of liberty a higher and finer one 
than any of the five ? To move, speak and breathe, go 
out and come in unwatched and free from danger I Who 
can speak the blessings of that rest which comes down on 
the free man's pillow, under laws which ensure in him the 
rights that God has given to man ? How fair and precious 
to that mother was that sleeping child's face, endeared by 
the memory of a thousand dangers 1 How impossible was 
it to sleep in the exuberant possession of such blessedness ! 
And yet1;hese two had not one acre of ground, not a roof 
that they could call their own ; they had spent their all, 
to the last dollar. They had nothing more than the birds 
of the air, or Jbe flowers of the field— yet they could not 
sleep for joy, •" Oh, ye who take freedom from man, with 
what words shall ye answer it to God ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

■THE VICTOEY' 

Ha¥E not many of us in the wear\^ way of life felt, in some 
hours, how far easier it were to die than to live ? 

Wlien Tom stood face to face with his persecutor, and 
heard his threats, and thought in his very soul that his hour 
was come, his heart swelled bravely in him, and he thought he 
could bear torture and fire, bear anything with the vision of 
Jesus and heaven just a step beyond ; but wdien he was 
gone, and the present excitement passed off, came back the 
pain of his braised and weary limbs, came back the sense 
of his utterly degraded, hopeless, forlorn estate ; and the 
■•day passed wearily enough. 

Long before his wounds were healed, Legree insisted that ■■■ 
he should be put to the regular field-work, and then came 
day after day of pain and weariness by every kind of 
injustice and indignity that the ill-will of a mean and 
malicious mind could devise. Whoever, in otif circum- 
stances, has made trial of pain, even with all the alleviations 
which for us usually attend it, must know the irritation that 
.■.■■comes 'With it. ■ ^ 

Tom no longer wondered at the habitual surliness of his 
associates ; nay, he found the placid, sunny temper, which 
had been the habitude of his life, broken in on and sorely 
strained by the inroads of the same thing. He had flattered 
himself on leisure to read his Bible, but there was no such 
thing as leisure there. In the height of the season, Legree 
did not hesitate to press all his hands through Sundays and 
weekdays alike. Why shouldn’t he? He made more 
cotton by it, and gained his wager ; and if it wore out a few 
more hands, he could buy better ones. 

At first Tom used to read a verse or two of his Bible, by 
the flicker of the fire, after he had returned from his daily 
tofl ; but after the cruel treatment he received, he used to 
mme home so exhausted that his head swam and his eyes 
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failed wIieE he tried to read, and he was fain to stretch him- 
self down with the others in utter exhaustion. 

It is strange that the reiigious peace and trust which had 
upborne him hitherto should give w’-ay^ to tossings of soul 
and despondent darkness. The gloomiest problem of this 
inysterioiis life was constantly before his .eyes: souls 
crushed and ruined, evil, triumphant, and God silent. It 
was weeks and months that Tom wrestled, in his own soul, 
in darkness and sorrow. He thought of Miss Ophelia's 
letter to his Kentucky friends, and would pray that God 
would send him deliverance ; and then he would \?atch, 
day after day, in the vague hope of seeing somebody sent 
to redeem him ; and, w’-hen nobody came, he would crush 
back to his soul bitter thoughts — that it was vain to serve 
God, that God had forgotten him. He sometimes saw 
Cassy ; and sometimes, when summoned to the house, 
caught a glimpse of the dejected foim of Emmeline, but 
held very little communion with either ; in fact, there was 
no time for him to commune with anybody. 

One evening he was sitting in utter dejection and pro- 
stration by a few decayed brands, where his coarse supper 
was baking. He put a few bits of brushwood on the fire, 
and strove to raise the light, and then drew his worn 
Bible from his pocket. There were all the marked passages 
which had thrilled his soul so often — ^words of patriarchs 
and seers, poets and sages, who from early time had spoken 
courage to man — ^voices from the cloud of witnesses who ever 
surround us in the race of life. Had the word lost its 
power, or could the failing eye and wea^^ sense no longer 
answ^er to the touch of that mighty inspiration ? Heav% 
sighing, he put it in his pocket. A coarse laugh roused 
him; he looked up — Legree was standing opposite to 
him. 

“ Weil, old boy/' he said, you find your religion don't 
work, it seems ! I thought I should get that through your 
wool at last ! " 

’The cruel taunt was more than hunger, and cold, and 
nakedness. Tom was silent. 

"'You were a fool/' said Legree; "for I meant to 
do well by you when I bought you. You might have 
been better off than Sambo, or either, and had 
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How long Tom lay there he knew not. 

From this time an inviolable sphere of peace encompassed 
the lowly heart of the oppressed one — ^an ever-present 
Saviour hallowed it as a temple. Past now the bleeding of 
earthly regrets— past its fluctuations of hope, and fear, and 
desire— the human wiE, bent and bleeding, and stmggling 
long, was now entirely merged in the divine. So short now 
seemed the remaining voyage of life— so near, so vivid, 
seemed eternal blessedness— that life's uttermost woes 
fell from him unhamiing. 

All noticed the change in his appearance. Cheerfulness 
and .alertness seemed to return to him, and a quietness, 
which no insult or injury coxild raffle seemed to possess 
him. 

What the deviFs got into Tom ? '' Legree said to 
Sambo. A while ago he was all down in the mouth, and 
now he's peart as a cricket/"' ■ 

Dunno, mas'r ; gwine to run off, mebbe.'" 

Like to see him try that/" said Legree, with a savage 
grin. ** wouldn't we, Sambo ? ” 

“ Guess we would 1 haw ! ho ! said the sooty gnome, 
laughing obsequiously. ** Lord, de fun ! To see him 
stickin" in de mud, chasin' and tarin' through de bushes, 
dogs a-holdin' on to him I Lord, I laughed fit to split dat 
ar time we cotched Molly. I thought they'd a had her ail 
stripped up afore I could get 'em off. She car's de marks 
o" dat ar" spree yet.” 

” I reckon she will to her grave,” said Legree. ” But now. 
Sambo, you look sharp ! If the nigger's got anything of 
this sort going, trip him up.” 

“ Mas'r let me lone for dat ! ” said Sambo. ” I'll tree 
de coon 1 Ho, ho, ho 1 ” 

This was spoken as Legree was getting on his horse to go 
to the neighbouring town. That night, as he was returning, 
he thought he would turn his horse and ride round the 
..quarters,. and .see if all was safe. 

It was a superb moonlight night, and the shadows of the 
graceful China trees lay minutely pencilled on the turf 
below, and there was that transparent stillness in the air 
which it seems almost unholy to disturb. Legree was at a 
little distance from the quarters when he heard the voice 
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of some one singing. It was not a u.sual sound there, 
and he paused to listen. A musical tenor voice sang : 

■ When I can read m,y title clear 
To mansioES in tl3:,e,skies,^ 
ril bid farewell to every fear. 

And wipe my weeping eyes. 

** So, !io ! said Legree to hiiiiself, '' he thinks so, does 
he ? How I hate these cursed Methodist hymns ! Here, 
5mimiigger ! '' said he, coming suddenly out upon Tom, and 
raising his riding-whip, “how dare you be gettiiT up this 
yer row, when you ought to be in bed ? Shut up yer old 
black gash, and'get along in with you ! “ 

; “ Yes, masY/' said Tom, with ready cheerfulness, as he: 

^ rose to go in, ' . 

Legree was provoked beyond measure by Tom's evident 
happiness ; and, riding up to him, belaboured him over his 
.head and shoulders. 

“ Tliere, you dog,“ he said, “ see if you feel so comfort- 
, 'able after that ! " 

But the blow^s fell now only on the outer man, and not, 
as before, on the heart. Tom stood perfectly submissive ; 
and yet Legree could not hide from himself that his power 
over" his bond-thrali was somehow gone. And, as Tom 
disappeared in his cabin, and he wheeled his horse suddenly 
round, there passed through his mind one of those vivid 
flashes that often send the lightning of conscience across 
the dark and wicked soul. He understood full well that it 
was God who was standing between him and his victim, 
and he blasphemed Him. 

Tom's whole soul overflowed with compassion and 
sympathy for the poor wretches by whom he was sur- 
rounded. To him it seemed as if his life-sorrows were now 
over, and as if, out of that strange trmsuiy of peace and joy 
with which he had been endowed from above, he longed 
to pour out something for the relief of their woes. It is 
true, opportunities were scanty but on the way to the 
fields and back again, and during the hours of labour, 
chances fell in his way of extending a helping hand to the 
weary, the disheartened, and discouraged.- The poor, worn- 
down, brutalised creatures at first could scarcely compre- ' 
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liend til is ; but when it w^as continued %veek after wxek, and 
month after months it began to awaken long silent chords 
in tlieir benumbed hearts. Gradually' and imperceptibly 
the strange, silent, patient man, w^as ready to bear 
iwery one’s burden, and sought help. 'from none— w^ho 
stood aside for all, and came last, and took least, yet was 
foremost to share his little all with any who .'needed— the 
man who, in cold nights, would give up ills tattered blanket 
to add to the comfort of some woman who shive.red with sick- 
ness, and who filled the baskets of t.he, weaker ones in the 
field, at the terrible risk of coming short in his own measure 
—and who, though pursued with unrelenting cruelty by 
their common tyrant, never joined in uttering a word of 
reviling or cursing— this man at last began to have a strange 
power over them ; and when the more pressing season v/as 
passed, and they were again allowed their Sundays for their 
own use, many would gather together to hear from him of 
Jesus. They would gladly have met to hear, and pray, and 
sing, in some place togetfier, but Legree 'would not pennit 
it, and more than once broke up such attempts with oaths 
and brutal execrations, so that the blessed news had to 
circulate from individuai to individual. Yet who can speak 
the simple joy with which some of those poor outcasts, to 
whom life was a joyless journey to a dark uhknown, heard 
of a compassionate Redeemer and a heavenly home ? 

One night, after all in Tom's cabin were sunk in sleep, he ^ 
was suddenly aroused by seeing Cassy's face at the hole 
betw^een the logs that served for a window. She made a 
silent gesture for him to come out. 

Tom came out at the door. It was between one and two 
o’clock at night — broad, calm, still moonlight Tom 
remarked, as the light of the moon fell upon Cassy's large 
black eyes, that there was a wild and peculiar glare in them, 
unlike their wonted fixed despair. 

Come here. Father Tom," she said, laying her small 
hand on his wrist, and drawing him forward\vith a force as 
if the hand were of steel; *'come here — IVe news for 
you." 

" What, Misse Cassy ? " said Tom anxiously. 

** Tom, wouldn’t you like your liberty ? " 

** I shall have it, misse, in God’s time/’ said Tom. 
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Ay, blit 3^011 may have it to-night/' said Gassy, with a 
iafli of siidcien energy. '"Come on,'" 

Tom hesitated. 

“ Come ! '' said she in a whisper, fixing her black eyes on 
Irii'ii. Come along 1 He's asleep— sound. I put enough 
into his brandy to keep him so. I wish Fd had more, I 
slioiildr/t have ivanted you. But come, the back door is 
unlocked ; there is an axe there, I put it there— his room 
door is open ; Fll show you the way. I'd a done it m^^self, 
only my arms are so weak. Come along I " ^ 

Not for ten thousand worlds, niisse I " said Tom firmly, 
stopping and holding her back, as she was pressing forward. 

But think of all these poor creatures ! " said Cassy. 
** We might set them all free, and go somewhere in the 
sivamps and find an island, and live by ourselves ; Fve 
heard of its being done. Any life is better than this.'' 

. No ! " said Tom firmly. No 1 Good never comes of 
wickedness. I'd sooner chop my right hand off ! " 

Then I shall do it/' said Cassy, turning. 

O Bfisse Cassy ! " said Tom, throwing himself before her, 
" for the dear Lord's sake that died for 3’'e, don't sell your 
precious soul to the devil that way 1 Nothing but evil will 
come of it. The Lord hasn't called us to wrath. We must 
suffer, and wait His time."' 

" Wait I " said Cassy. " Haven't I waited ? — ^waited 
till my head is dizzy and my heart sick ? What has he made 
me suffer ? What has he made hundreds of poor creatures 
suffer ? Isn't he wringing the life-blood out of 3^ou ? Fm 
called on ! They call me 1 His time's come, and I'll have 
his heart's blood I '* , 

** No, no, no I " said Tom, holding her small hands, which 
were clenched with spasmodic violence. '' No, ye poor, lost 
soul, that ye mustn't do ! The dear, blessed Lord never 
shed no blood but His own, and that He poured out for 
,ps when we was enemies. Lord, help us to follow His 
steps, and love ^our enemies ! " 

Love I " said Cassy, wdth a fierce glare, " love suck 
enemies ! ‘ It isn't in fiesh and blood." 

^ " No, misse, it isn't," said Tom, looking up ; but He 
fives it to us, and that's the victory. When we can love 
and pray over ail and 'through all, the battle's past and the 
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victory’s come— glo^’ be to God ! And with strcmiiirig 
eyes and choking voice the black man looked up to heaven. 

‘’The deep fervour of Tom’s feelings, ^the softness of his 
voice, his tears, fell like dew on the wild, unsettled spirit 
of the poor w'oman. A softness gathered over the iiirid 
fires of her eye ; she looked down, and Tom could feel the 
relaxing muscles of her hand. 

*'Misse Cassy/’ said Tom, in a hesitating tone, after 
surveying her a moment in silence, ** if you only could get 
away from here — if the thing was possible — I’d ’vise ye 
and Emmeline to do it ; that is, if ye could go without 
blood-guiltiness — not otherwise.” 

Would you try it with us, Father Tom ? ” 

No,” said Tom. Time was when I would ; but the 
Lord’s given me a work among these yer poor souls, and 
111 stay with ’em and bear my cross with ’em tin the end. 
It’s different with you ; it’s a snare to you — it’s more’n you 
can stand ; and you’d better go if you can/’ 

'*I know no way but through the grave,” said Gassy. 
” There’s no beast or bird but can find a home somewhere, 
even the snakes and the alligators have their places to lie 
down and be quiet ; but there’s no place for us. Down in 
the darkest swamps their dogs will hunt us out, and find us. 
Everybody and everything is against us, even the very 
beasts side against us ; and where shah we go ? ” 

Tom stood silent ; at length, he said : 

” Him that saved Daniel in the den of lions — that saved 
the children in the fiery furnace — Him that walked on the 
sea and bade the winds be still — He’s alive yet ; and Fve 
faith to believe He can deliver you. Try it, and Hi pray 
with ail my might for yon.” 

By what strange law of mind is it that an idea long over- 
looked, and trodden under foot as a useless stone, suddenly 
sparkles out in new light, as a discovered diamond ! 

Gassy had often revolved, for hours, ail possible or pro- 
bable schemes of escape, and dismissed them ail as hopeless 
and impracticable; but at this moment there flashed 
through her mind a plan, so simple and feasible in all its 
details, as to awaken an instant hope. 

Father Tom, Fll try it 1 ” said she suddenly. t 

Amen ! ” said Tom. ” The Lord help ye ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXX¥ 

THE STKATAGEM 

The garret of the house that Lcgree occupied, iike most 
other" garrets, was a gi’eat desolate space, dusty, hung 
with cobwebs, and littered with cast-off lumber. The 
opulent family that had inhabited the house in the day 
of its splendour had imported a great deal of furniture, 
some of whlcli they had taken away with them, while some 
remained standing desolate in mouldering, unoccupied 
rooms, or stored away in this place. One or tw^o immense 
packing-boxes, in w^hich this furniture was brought, ^stood 
against the sides of the garret. There was a small window 
there, which let in through its dingy, dusty panes a scanty 
uncertain light on the taU, high-backed chairs and dusty 
tables, that had once seen better days. Altogether, it was a 
weird and ghostly place ; but, ghostly as it was, it wanted 
not in legends among the superstitious negroes to increase 
its terrors. Some few years before, a negro w^oman who 
had incurred Legree's displeasure was confined there for 
several w^'ceks. What passed there we do not say ; the 
negroes used to rrhisper darkly to each other ; but it was 
known that the body of the unfortunate creature was one 
day taken down from there, and buried ; and after that it 
was said that oatixs and cursings, and the sound of violent 
blows, used to ring through that old garret, and mingled 
with wailings and groans of despair. Once, when Legree 
chanced to overhear something of this kind, he flew into a 
violent passion, and swore that the next one that told 
stories about that garret should have an opportunity of 
knowing what was there, for lie would chain them up 
vthere for a week* ' This hint was enough to repressffaiking, "-' 
though, of course, it did not disturb the credit of the story 
in the least. 

, Gradually the staircase tiiat led to the garret, and even 
he pa^ge-way to the staircase, were avoided by every one 
the house, from every one fearing to speak of it, and the 
was gradually falling into desuetude. It had 
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suddenly occurred to Gassy to make use of the superstitious 
excitability which was so great in Legree for the purpose 
of her liberation, and that of her fellow-sufferer. 

The sleeping-room of Gassy was directly under the garret. 
One day without consulting Legree, she suddenly took It 
upon her, with some considerable ostentation, to change aU 
the furniture and appurtenances of the room to one at some 
considerable distance. The under-servants, who were 
called OB to efect this movement, were running and bustling 
■ about with great zeal and confusion, when Legree returned 
from a ride. 

** Hallo, you Cass ! " said Legree ; ** what's in the wind 
now ? " . 

Nothing ; only I choose to have another room/* said 
Gassy doggedly. 

And what for, pray ? ** said Legree. 

I choose to," said Gassy. 

The devil you do ! and what for ? " 

I'd like to get some sleep, now and then/* 

Sleep 1 Well, what hinders your sleeping ? " 

" I could teil, I suppose, if you want to near/* said Gassy 
dryly. ■ ^ 

" Speak out, you minx I '* said Legree. 

**Oh, nothing! I suppose it wouldn't disturb you! . 
Only groans, and people scuffling and rolling round on the 
garret-floor half the night, from twelve to morning ! " 

" People up garret 1 " said Legree uneasily, but forcing 
a laugh. ** Who are they/ Gassy ? " 

Gassy raised her sharp black ey^, and looked in the face of 
Legree with an expression that went' through his bones as 
she said, To be sure, Simon, who are they ? I'd like to 
have you tell me. You don't know, I suppose I " 

With an oath, Legree struck at her witii his riding-whip, 
but she glided to one side, and passed through the door, and 
looking back, said, " If you'll sleep in that room, you'll 
know all about it. Perhaps you'd try it ! " and then 
immediately she shut and locked the door. 

'Legree blustered and swore, and threatened to break dowm 
the door ; but apparently thought better of it, and walked 
uneasily into the sitting-room. Gassy perceived that her 
^aft had struck home ; and from that hour, with the most 
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exquisite address, she never ceased to continue the tram of 

’ira”SSlft?gamtsheba<l inserted aoBcckrf 

old bottle in such a manner, that, when theie was the Imst 
winri, most doleful and lugubrious wailmg 
from it which, in a high wind, would increase to a peifect 
shriek, such as to credulous and superstitious ears might 
easily seem to be that of horror and despair. 

These sounds were from time to time 
servants and revived in full force the memory of fhost 
ieswnd. A superstitious creeping horror seemed to ml tne 
house : and though no one dared to breathe it to Legree, 
he found himself encompassed by it as by an atinosphere. 

The influence of Cassy over him was of a strange md 
singular kind. He was her owner, her tyrant, and tor- 
mentor. She was, as he knew, wholly, and without wy 
possibility of help or redress, in his hands ; and so it b 
the most brutal man cannot live m constant association 
with a strong female influence, and not be gieatly contx oiled 
bv it. When he first bought her, she was, as had smd, 
a woman delicately bred : and then he OTshed her, wiftout 
scrapie, beneath the foot of his brutality. But, as time, 
and debasing influences and despair, hardened womanhood 
within her, and w'aked the fires of fiercer passions, she had 
become in a measure his mistress, and he alternately 

tyrannised over and dreaded her. _ 

This influence had become more harassing and decided, 
since partial insanity had given her a strange, weiid, un- 
settled cast to all her words and language. _ 

A night or two after this, Legree was sitting m the old 
sitting-room, by the side of a fiicfcnng wood tare, that threw 
uncertain glances round the room. It was a stormy, wmdy 
niKht, such as raises whole squadrons of nondescript noBes 
in rickety old houses. Windows were rattling, shutters 
flapping, the wind carousing, roinbling, and tumblmg 
down the chimney, and every once in a while puffing out 
smoke and ashes, as if a legion of spirits were commg alter 
them. Legree had been casting up accounts, and reading 
newspapers for some hours, while Cassy sat m the comer, 
sullenly looking into the fire. Legree laid down paper, 
and seeing an old book lying on the table, which he had 
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xt. fi«x+ -nart of the evenjsa, took 
nou. cd reading the jt ^as one o 1 tlaose 

"t up, and began.to turn It 

coUections of ;? t^ns, whidi, coarsely 8 °^^? “p 

flttSKtev?a ^L,ge fascination for one «ho ntc, 

begins to read them. . , , v ^ j.gad, turning page after 

he Anew down 

SSSS SW Shadow of the 

‘-'S'“thiS SStni the wind," said 
«m”SS"a S of a noise. Conte, 

«t, ^“f;±S”a»1Sn“wanti.g,d.r»gh to 

Can rats walk doumsta^ , a^d set a 

entry, and open a door wneu :y ,^,alk, 

!u:^’aa«itist it ? ” said Gassy , ai u , 


KMU , „r UpTi you ve 1 UI.O.C.CX xo 

entry, and open a door wneu :y ,^,alk, 

Safr against it ? said Ca^sy . a , , 

walking right up to your ted, dp^^^^ Legree as she 

Cassy kept her | a man in the nightmare, 

“ ”'^' 

S'sptoghaok^ eh oea^ ^ ■ said 

** Woman I Did I say they did i said 

c4^IS^F;»^tco„e, care, What 

'^^Did f come from the garret, Cassy ? *’ 

«* -'what ? said Cassy.^^ 

«Why, what you told ok ^ ^ith dogged 

“ I dWn’t tell yon anything, bdhiu 

suUenness. , j down the room uneasily- . 

this very night. I h take my i 
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• If ■ “ «lpeT) in that room. I’d like to see 
- Do,” said Cassy ; sleep m mar 

you doing it. ^nd swore violently. 

toflwd in the »met of the 

V sfooo *• *■““■ 

counting the ,, ^ ^e>U see,” said she, turning 

£SW paesage-way. a„d shtodu.g as 

if listening. . ^ gjjg raising her finger. 

"gfoW 

how cursedly it blows ^ whisper, laying her 

“Simon come hge. ^dW^^ 

^tZ So» Lri-estahway. It came 

JaTtolS'intofV^taow. I’d me to have yatu go up 

now ; ^^'<f7?i”‘'^idLegree, with an oath. 

“ i ? T^re akVt any such thing as ghosts, you 

open the entry doors ttaM^ « m ^ 

K SS’ it thf firfll, unearthly screams; 

£y seeme^to^e ^ ^ 

by (Ssay, pale, inn, cold a, 
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an avenging spirit, and with that same fearful light in 
her eye. 

I hope jcni are satisfied/' said she. 

“ Blast yon, Cass I '' said Legree. 

What for ? '' said Cassy. ‘‘ I only went up and sliut 
the doors. Wfmfs the matter with that garret^ Simon, do 
you suppose ? " said she. 

'' None of your business ! " said Legree. 

it an't? Weli/^' said Cassy, ""at any rate, Fm 
glad I don't sleep under it." 

Anticipating the rising of the wind that ve^ evening, 
Cassy had been up and opened the garret-window. Of 
course the moment the doors were opened the wind had 
drafted clown, and extinguished the light. 

This may serve as a specimen of the game that Cassy 
played with Legree, untd he would sooner have put his 
head into a lion's mouth than to have explored that garret. 
Bleanwdiile, in the night, when everybody else asleep, 
Cassy slowdy and carefully accumulated there a stock of 
provisions sufficient to afford subsistence for some time ; 
she transferred, article by article, a greater part of her own 
and Emmeline's wardrobe. All things bein£ arranged, 
they only waited a fitting opportunity to puf their plan 
in execution. 

By cajoling Legree, and taking advantage of a good- 
natured interval, Cassy had got him to take her with him to 
the neighbouring town, which was situated directly on the 
Red River. With a memory sharpened to almost pre- 
ternatural clearness, she remarked every turn in the road, 
and formed a mental estimate of the time to be occupied in 
traversing it. At the same time when all was matured for 
action, our readers, may perhaps, like to look behind the 
scenes, and see the fmoicoup d'etat. 

It was now near evening. Legree had been absent on r* 
ride to a neighbouring farm. For many days Cassy hat^^ 
been unusually gracious and accommodating in her humour/jf 
and Legree and she had been, apparently, on the best 
terms. At present, we may behold her and Emmeline 
the room of the latter, busy in sorting and arranging tw^e 
smal bundles. 

"" There, these will be large enough," said Cassyy>“"«’ 
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put on your bonnet, and let’s start ; it’s just about the 

Whv, they can see us yet,’’ said Emmeline. 

“ I mean tLy shall,” said Cassy, coolly. Don t you 

Know that they must have their oVt 

The way of the thing is to be just this. M e will out 
of the tack door, and run down by the quarters. 
or Ouimbo will be sure to see us. They will give chase, and 
we will get into the swamp ; then, they can t follow us any 
farther fill they go up and give the alarm, and turn out the 
Srlnd so ol f and while they are blundering round, and 
tumbling over each other, as they always do, 
iust slip along to the creek that nms back of the house, 

Lid wade aloig in it till we f 2-eS Wt itlS 

l^hat will put the dogs all at fault ; for semi won t lie m 

the water.^ Every one will run out of the house to look 
after us, and then we’ll whip in at the back door, and up 
into the garret, where I’ve got a nice bed made up m one 
of the great boxes. We must stay in that garret a good 
while • for, I tell you, he wall raise heaven and earth after 
us. He’ll muster some of those old overseers on the other 
plantations, and have a great hunt ; and they 11 8° 
fverv inch of ground in that swamp. He makes it his 
boast that nobody ever got away from him. bo let nun 

hunt at his leisure.” , ^ „ -j t- ^ 

" Ca‘=.sv, how well you have planned it ! said Emineline. 

“WhoevW would have thought of it but your' _ 

There was neither pleasure or exultation m Cassy s 

eves — only a despairing firmness. , . t' n.,., 

" Come,” she said, reaching her hand to Emrneline. 

The two fugitives glided noiselessly from the house, and 
‘ flitted, through the gathering shadows of evening, along by 
the quarters. The crescent moon, set hke a silver si^et 
'in the w'estem sky, delayed a little the approach of night. 
As Cassy expected, w'hen quite near the verge of the swamps 
®hat encircled the plantation, they heard a voice caUmg to 
lem to stop. It was not Sambo, however, but Degree, who 
IS pursuing them with violent execrations. At the sound, 
. if nf F.mmf^lme^avewav : anc 
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glittering stiletto^ and flashing it before the eyes of the gfri 
The tliwjrsioii accomplished the purpose. Emmeline did 
not faint, and succeeded in plunging with Cassy into a part 
of the labyrinth of s%vamp, so deep and dark" that it was 
hopeless for Legree to think of following them without 
assistance. 

said he, chuckling brutally, '*at any rate, 
theyh'c pr^t tliemsel¥es into a trap now— the baggages ! 
They ’i\‘ safe enough. They shaii sweat for it I” ' 

there ! Sambo I Quimbo ! All hands ! ” 
calleri Legyree, coming to the quarters when the men and 
women were just returning from \¥ork. There's two 
nixiaways in the swamps. 111 give five dollars to any 
nigger as catches 'em. Turn out the dogs ! Turn out 
Tigt^r, and Fury, and the rest I 

The sensation produced by this news was immediate. 
Many of the men sprang fonvard officiously to offer their 
services, either from the hope of the reward, or from that 
cringing subserviency which is one' of the most baleful 
effects of slavery. Some ran one way, and some another. 
Some were for getting flambeaux of pine-knots. Some 
were tmcoupling the dogs, whose hoarse, savage bay 
added not a little to the animation of the scene. 

MasT, shaE we shoot 'em if we can't cotch 'em ? ” 
said Sambo, to whom his master brought out a rifle. 

“ You may fire on Cass, if you like ; it's time she was gone 
to the devil, where she belongs'; but not the gal," said 
Legree. "And now, boys, be spry and smart. Five 
dollars for him that get's 'em ; and a glass of spirits to every 
one of you anyhow." 

Tlie wiioie band, with the glare of blazing torches, and 
whoop, and shout, and savage yell of man and beast, pro- 
ceeded down the swamp, followed at some distance by every 
servant in the house. The establishment w^as, of* a con- 
sequence, wholly deserted %vhe 2 i, Cassy and Emmeline 
glided into it the back way. The whooping and shouts of 
their pursuers were stiE fiEing the air ; and, looking from the 
sitting-room windows, Cassy, and Emmeline could see the 
troop, with their flambeaux, just dispersing themselves 
along the edge of the swamp. 

" See there ! " said EmmeEne, pointing to Cassy ; " the 
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fc, b=g™l tok >■.- 

Hark! the dogs! a picayune. Oh, for 

there, our chance wouldn t be woitn a Piwy|M^ 

pity's sake, do let s hide oursc Q ^ Gassy coolly ; 

^ ‘''There’s no occasion t-f the amusement of 

" they are all out after the hunt— that s ine .. 

the evening ! We’U go the^pocket of a coat 

said slie, deliberately taking a ^ j _ P » meanwhile 
that Lceree had thrown down in his hurry, 

?rsrra% of hms, which 

Don t ! said t^assy , J!, ^ that will pay our way 

1 -.1.... ■♦'■hA monftv m her bosom. 


o the tree stares r 

k dis.re.ea 


said ^y wdh a ^. lag.^;»sy 

who steal body fnd sOTi needn t Ik t ^ 

be pretty sure they won t come to imiu 
If &ey do. I'll play S^ost for the^ 

When Emmeline reached the gairet, sue . . 

the lamp on a 
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the be!\a,Tii.i, ^ here. 

sooner than show ji settled herseli back on 

»'« l«r‘''V’ ”-^,S""shrSaSwakened by loud shouts 
'“'1 Tramp of horses’ feet,, and the buying of 

‘H:{l^TlTnfcomiS "f "Tj ‘^1 

four. onTasT°gStu?S thiTight. Look 

di)wn there flonneins about in the swamp , 

how rather^crestfaUen. Ah, my good sir, 

Jou'TSvTto'Tj SfSce again and again-the game 

atTon’t speak a word ! ” said Emmeline. “ What if 

they should hear iU make them very par- 

‘>^If they do » No danger ; we may 

ticular to keep 3 jn| jt wUl only add to the 

make any noise we please, ana n w 

effect." r.f midniaht settled down over the 

»S •.“'mi* -1 VO,™ dire 

vengffluce on the morrow, went to bed. 
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the martyr 


» *1 Tnec's? the next day, from the garret, as she 

vitrei SI taot-hoA, ■■ the hunt's go»g to 

the space in ^g^mggling wth the negroes who held 

strange dogs were l§_ other. The men are, 

them, baymg f f in the vicinity? 

two of them, o\ erseera P , associates at the tavern- 
and others were ^e ^ for the in^ 

5the\^rt!^^Amore^haidWured set, perhaps, could not 
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be imagined. Legree ne^g“oes^whrhad^been 

among them, as also ^mong the service ; 

detaiM from the service of this kind 

for it was an object to make every^^r^v 

among the negroes as much ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^s the mommg 
Gassy placed her ear at the Imot uok ^ overhear a 

air blew directly towards the overcast the 

good deal of the convetbat.. - * ' listened, and heard 

3apk, »verc g»«ly of *3 merits of tie 

So™ “S°ers‘ abS fci'og, and the treatment of eanh 

es ; »fkreiSd“i, 

Sr fane and voie as 

line, " I’d go out to them what Se mU freedom be 

!^L7‘“c3ri1ite”rbaS »^lSd“ren, 0 , make me 

"’SS^.lta^Jrchidlike^^ 

S »t«r”““ae o.?Sit to hand, with a gentle, caressing 

again ! , „ Emmeline, “ don’t feel so ! If the 

LanfSv« ns^iberty Pe*a^,g,7' gK ,^^00°” 
&“ru nCTe3L“my poor old -otto again 1 I shall 

S; '3d Emmeline thm wooJ«eri at the beauty of 
dagni««nt SJes, “Ow »It toh tMm. 

“ O Em 1 ” said Cassy, ve hungerea loi^ lor 


\J XhiU i j , 

4^Kircf#i.d for them f' ana 
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I TT«rA ! I'lpfp ^ she srdd, striking her bre&st, its 

Sui-to" 11 Mpiy ' 

iSi'HKW,-' said Emmeline ; " He is 

Sfwmi, is »pon us." suH CassJ 1 •' I* »“ 

away in , tt. ,,,511 be sood to us ! Let us hope in 

iLU?4"‘'v l-ve jmi dope.” 

The hum was W «ted,,^a„d t^Xfo’m °^y 
lSe?“ wn“on Le.gree, as. 'weary and u.sp.nled, he 

down m the sitting-room. ^ “ i if at the bottom oi this 

^ ‘Xleiim t " » “ »* o' “0 01^ ‘‘“'s 

"SKdffimhr^oijh 

joined in one inmd > ^ ^ ^ bought him for 

Lgree had told them at tet that nej 

a general had increased, in their debased 

m-wiUontheirpart, whichh n re - obnoxious 

»d servile natur^. as ^ey saw “m ^j^orefore. departed 
to their master’s 

with a will to execu i ^ forewarning Leart; 

Tom heard the fugitives’ escape, and the 

S'rmeet death, rather 

than betray tl« v„ the row, and, looking up. 

He set basket dow by me re , ^ 

r-aid, » Into Thy h^ds ^°®^"“th f ” and then quietly 

Quimbo seized hm. dragged him along 

t 7 ’ u Tow < I’lboun’ mas’r's back’s up high 

;rBneSLom.n»l Tdlye.ye'USetit.andnom^tate 
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See how you’ll look, now, helpin’ mas’r’s nkmrs to mr 
awavl See what ye’U get I " "Wrs to rur 


mI»! savage words none of them reached that ear-a 

thf £dv“Sd^terTr^tT“^’ 

iu(- ooay, ana alter that have no more that thev can Ho ” 
Ntwe and bone of that poor man’s body vibrated to those 

1^6 finger of God ; and he felt the 
strength of a thousand souls iii one. As he Dasserl -jinritr 
the trees and bushes, the huts of his servitude "the whnif 
scene of his degradation seemed to whirl by him as the 
andscape by the rushing car. His soul throhhof m! 

of release seemed at hand, 
erimlv hv th ’ II ^ fffree, walking up and seizing him 
^ speaking through hS 

teeth, m a paroxysm of determined rage "do vou kn^ 
I ve made up my mind to kill you ? ’’ ^ 

‘•doL^l%S calmness, 

iom stood silent. 

that^f'Li’'Srased’S,i^®“pS’r^^' 

4'SaS‘t.”°SL“- => 

'Cd ^6™.'“ y* O”'* 

Tom was silent. 

LegS°drew k a’ W ? anything. I can die ! ’’ 

Yon* alwa™ sToS'f ““ 

« in ynnra'd”*^. 

Tom looked np to his master, and answered, "* Mas'r, if 
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you was sick, or in trouble, or dying, and I could save ye, 
Fd give yc my heart's blood ; and if taking every drop of 
blood In this poor old body would save your precious 
sotif, Fcl gi\’’e 'em freety, as the Lord gave His for me. 
Oh, mas'r, don't bring this great sin on your soul ! It will 
hurt you more than 'twiil me ! Do the worst you can, 
my troubles dl be over soon ; but if ye don't repent, yours 
won't never end I " 

Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, heard in the 
lull of a tempest, this burst of feeling made a moment’s 
blank pause. Legree stood aghast, and looked at Tom ; 
and there was such a silence that the tick of the old clock 
could be heard, measuring, with silent touch, the last 
moments of mercy and probation to that hardened heart. 

It was but a moment. There was one hesitating pause, 
one irresolute, relenting thrill, and the spirit of evil came 
back with sevenfold ^^eliemence ; and Legree, foaming with 
rage, smote his victim to the ground. 

■ ■ . sj* , ■ 3f( :te :ft ■, ■■ ^3ie 

Scenes of blood and cruelty are shocking to our ear and 
heart. What man has nerve to do, man has not nerve to 
hear. What brother-man and brother Christian must 
suffer cannot be told us, even in our secret chamber, i so 
harrows up the soul. And yet, O my country ! these 
things are done under the shadow of thy law^s 1 O Christ ! 
Thy Church sees them, almost in silence ! 

But of old there was One whose suffering changed an 
instrument of torture, degradation, and shame, into a 
symbol of gIo,ry, honour, and immortal life ; and where 
ills Spirit is, neither degrading stripes, nor blood, nor insults, 
can make the Christian's last struggle less than glorious. 

Was he alone that long night, whose brave, loving 
spirit was bearing up, in tiiat old shed, against buffeting 
and brutal stripes ? 

Nay I There stood by him One, seen by him alone, 
** like unto the Son of God." 

The ^ tempter stood by him, , too, blinded by furious, 
despotic^ will, every moment pressing him to shun that 
agony by the betrayal of the innocent. But the brave, 
true heart w’-as firm on the Eternal Rock. Like his Master, 
he knew that, if he saved others, himself he could not save ; 
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" He’s most gone, mas’r," said Sambo, touched, in soite 
of i.miself, by the patience of his victim: ’ ^ " 

I • * S^ycs up ! Give it to him, give it to 

I'?,™ ' sliouted Legree. “ I’ll take eveiy drop of blood he 
has^ unless he confesses J " ^ i' “"“o uc 

I om opened his eyes, and looked upon his master. " Ye 
poor miserable critter!" he said, "there an’t no more 

entire^ av-a/ 

l b lieve”, my soul, he’s done for finally," said Lessee 
stepping orv-ard to look at him. " Yes, be is ! W^f hk 
mouth s s!mt up at last-that’s one comfort I " 

I5iat voice in thv 

soul— tiiat soul, past repentance, past prayer, past hove 
biminr? quen^ed K already 

Yet Tom was not quite gone. His wondrous words and 

Wd,c;,.s who had been instruments of cruelty upon him • 
^d the instant Legree withdrew they took him down ^d' 

sought to call him back to life-^as if 
mai were any favour to him ! “ 

“ Sartin we’s been doin’ a drefful wicked thing i " said 
^bo ;_ "hop« „,as-, -n have to ■count for“it. ^ 

They washed his wounds — they provided a rude bed of 
some refuse cotton for him to lie L ; and oS of thei^ 
up to the house, begged a drink of brandy of 
^ut he was tired, and wanted if for 
himsdf. He brought it back, and poured it do™ Ws 

ye^l " Quimbo, "we’s been awful wicked to 

Sis night !^Wh 0 kHV? "““ by you so, aU 

roused the failing, fainting spirit. He poured 
th a few energetic sentences of that wondrous One^HB 
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life, His death, His everlasting presence and power to save. 
They wept— fjoth the savage men. 

Why didiTt I never hear this before ? '' said Sambo ; 
'"blit Tdo bidievel I can't help it I Lord Jesns, have 
mercy on tis I '' 

Poor critters ! '' said Tom^ I'd be willing to b'ar all I 
have, if itdl only bring ye to Christ 1 0 Lord, give me 
these two more souls, I pray I " 

That pra}!^ was answered. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE YOUNG HASTES 

Two days after, a young man drove a light wagon up 
through the avenue of China trees, and throwing the 
reins hastily on the horses' necks, spr^g out and inquired 
for the owner of the place. 

It was George Shelby ; and, to show how he came to be 
there, we must go back in our story. 

The letter of Miss Ophelia to Mrs. Shelby, had, by some 
unfortunate accident, been detained for a month or two at 
some remote post -office, before it reached its destination ; 
and, of course, before it was received, Tom was already lost 
to view among the distant swamps of the Red River. 

Mrs. Shelby read the intelligence with the deepest 
concern ; but any immediate action upon it was an im- 
possibility. Sl'ie was then in attendance on ^ the sick-bed 
of her husband, w^ho lay delirious in the crisis of a fever. 
Master George Shelby, who, in the interval, had changed 
from a boy to a tall young man, ^ was her constant and 
faithful assistant, and her only reliance in superintending 
his father’s affairs. Miss Ophelia had taken the pre- 
caution to send the name of the lawyer who did business 
for the St Clares; and the most that in the ^emergency 
could be done was to address a letter of inquiry to him. 
The sudden death of Mr, Shelby, a few days after, brought, 
of course, an absorbing pressure of other interests for 
a season. 

Mr, Shelby showed his confidence In his wife's ability by 
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app^ijitiiig lier sole executri 
unmediatdy a large anTS 

ir, '™cF upon her hands. 

' Shelby, with characteristic t- — 

he ri the entaSgkf 

£d ®°uae time ^ 

debts Mor lll. — 

should be brou^ 

let the consequences to he7 
,: tiie mean time they received 

ancdon', and that, beyond— 

nothing of the affair. ^ 

^ Cither George 

result ; and, ac 
having business i„, 
visit New Orleans 

‘‘’S;llT=?7*»''SW'SLJS 

accident George fell 
happened to be 
with his IT.: 

Ked River, 
friend. 

He was soon introduced 
I^pee in the sitting-room. 

’'^ceived the strac 

in New Orleans, a bov nai 
PJace, and^ car 

of if ’ ^ ^ollov 

Set ®ost rebe 

Juy niggers to run i 
f®?k ^undred or a thousan 

ana said he knew, but he wi 


upon his estates ; and thus 
ated amount of business 

enjrgy, applied herself to 

„ _d web of affairs, and 
: occupied with collectin 

wa= 

,ibit and recognisable shain? 
aTtte 

letter torn the lawyer to 
f-ying that he knew 

receiving the mon;y",\^e^Sew 

fcordln^yffomflkLSs after 
for his mother down the rivfr rSofcf" 
P^^on. and push hif £ 

some months of-u^suSalsS! bfSeSt 
possessed^S^theSredinfo^ 

money in his pocket OTir 1 

■or, resolving to fed’ out aM f?f 
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thoiigli I gave iiiiii the cussedest Hogging I ever gave 
nigger yet. I bliex’^e he's trying to die ; but I don't know 
as iidl make it out/' 

“ Where is he ? " said George impetuously. Let me see 
him." The cheeks of the young man were crimson, and liis 
eyes flashed fire ; but he prudently said nothing as yet. 

“ He's in dat ar shed/' said a little fellow, vdio stood 
holding George's horses. 

Legree kicked the boy and swore at him ; but George, 
without saying another word, turned and stroile to the 
spot. . 

Tom had been lying two days since the fatal night ; not 
suffering, for every nerve of suffering was blunted and 
destroyed. He lay, for the most part, in a quiet stupor ; 
for the law’s of a powerful and well-knit frame would not at 
once release the imprisoned spirit. By stealth, there had 
been there, in the darkness of the night, poor, desolated 
creatures, ivho stole from their scanty hours' rest, tha.t they 
might repay to him some of those ministrations of love 
in which he had always been so abundant. Truly, those 
poor disciples had little to give — only the cup of cold 
water ; but it was given with full hearts. 

Tears had fallen on that honest, insensible face — tears of 
late repentance in the poor, ignorant heathen, whom his 
dying love and patience had awakened to repentance, and 
bitter prayers breathed over him to a late-found Saviour, of 
whom they scarce knew more than the name, but to whom 
the yearning, ignorant heart- 'of- man never implores 
in vain. 

Gassy, who had glided out of her place of conceal- 
ment, and, by overhearing, learned the sacrifice that 
had been made for her and Emmeline, had been there tiie 
night before, defying the danger of detection ; and, moved 
by the last words which the affectionate soul had yet 
strength to breathe, the long winter of despair, the ice of 
years, had given way, and the dark, despairing woman had 
wept and prayed. 

When George entered the shed, he felt his head giddy and 
his heart sick. 

" Is it possible ? — ^is it possible ? " said he, kneeling down 
by him. Uncle Tom, my poor, poor old friend ! " 
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Something in the voice penetrated to the ear of the dvin^ 

said : 

havSloSot^f ' n ^ ^ ! They 

iia% cn t forgot me. . It warms my so’gI : It doeq m v am 

OmvS.’’^^'" ^ BlessThe 

..^-011 shao t die ! ■ Ikou die, nor thinh nl iff 

; : ■ ^ cume. to, buy you, and take you home said 
with impetuous veliemeiice. : , . ' 

0 Mas'r George, ye're too late. ■ The I.ord's boiiPht 

here! Poorfpoor feSw I " ^ ^ 

•' Don’t call me poor fellow ! ” said Tom soIemnJv « t 

Maw been poor fellow but th'i+'c .iii T I 

l^m nfrhf hi 4 iL 1 ^ gone now 

i m rigm 111 the door, going into glory ! 0 MasV GoArr^Jf 

.ScavcnJms come i I've got the victorv I ' T^ia t 

has given it to me I GIo? be to HL jame^,^’' 

poSSSirwhS'Tt vehemence, the 

fat gazing in Slence^ sentences were uttered. He 

nowTlfrlf'^^ hand, and continued— “ Ye mustn’t 
Sdt?e?' fflyteU L^rTeSun^ ? ’^YonMh!^ 

creatur’. everywhar !-it’s noThTg XflL ( T S' 

George what a thing it is to be a Christian! G Masr 
shed, the 

and turned away. ° ^ affected carelessness, 

. »S« S.J ■' "■* 

these daw P* , some of 
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Oli, don't ye mustn't ! " said Tom, grasping liis 
hand, " he's a poor mis'able critter. It's awful to think 
on't ! Oil, if he only could repent, the Lord would forgive 
him now ; but I'm 'feared he never 'wiJL" 

I hope lie won't ! " said George. I never want to see 
him in heaven." 

" Hush, MasT George ! it worries me. Don't feel so. He 
an't done me no real harm— only opened the gate of the 
kingdoni for me ; that's all I " 

At this moment the sudden flush of strength which the 
foy of meeting his young master had infused into the 
dying man gave way. A sudden sinking fell upon him ; he 
dosed his eyes, and that mysterious and sublime cliange 
passed over his face that told the approach of other worlds. 

He began to draw his breath with long, deep inspirations ; 
and his broad chest rose and feE heavily. The expression 
of his face was that of a conqueror. 

** Who— who — who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? " he said, in a voice that contended with mortal 
weakness ; and with a smile he fell asleep. 

George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seemed to him 
that the place was holy ; and as he closed the lifeless eyes, 
and rose up from the dead, only one thought possessed him 
— that expressed by his simple old friend, " What a thing 
it is to be a Christian ! " 

He turned. Degree was standing sullenly behind him. 

Something in that dying scene had checked the natural 
fierceness of youthful passion.- . The. presence of the man 
was simply loathsome to' George-; -.and he felt only an 
impulse to get away from him 'with as few words as possible. 

Fking his keen dark eyes on Degree, he simply said, 
pointing to the dead, "You have got ail you ever can of 
liim. What shall I pay you for the body ? I will take it 
away, and bury it decently." 

" I don't sell dead niggers," said Degree doggedly. ' " Yotr 
are welcome to bury him where and when you like." 

" Boys," said George, in an authoritative tone to two or 
three negroes who were looking at the body, " help me lift 
liim up, and carry Mm to my wagon ; and get me a spade." 

One of them ran for a spade ; the other two assisted 
George to cany the body to the wagon. 
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George neither spoke to nor iooked at Legree, who did not 
countermand Ms orders, but stood wMstling with an air of 
forced unconcern. He sulkily followed them to where the 
wagon stood at the door. 

George spread his cloak in the wagon, and had the body 
carefully disposed in it, moving the seat so as to give it 
room. Then' he turned, fixed his eyes on Legree, and said, 
with forced composure : 

I have not as yet said to you what I think of this most 
atrocious affair ; this is not the time nor place. But, sir, this 
innocen t blood shall have justice. I will proclaim this murder. 
I will go to the very first magistrate, and expose you.'' 

** Do ! " said Legree, snapping his fingers scornfully. 
“ Fd like to see you doing it 1 Where you going to get 
witnesses ? How you going to prove it ? Come, now 1 

George saw at once the force of this defiance. There w'as 
not a white person on the place ; and, in all southern 
courts, the testimony of coloured blood is nothing. He 
felt at that moment as if he could have rent the heavens 
with his heart's indignant cry for justice ; but in vain. 

After all, what a fuss for a dead nigger 1 " said Legree, 

The word was as a spark to a powder magazine. Prudence 
was never a cardinal virtue of the Kentucky boy. George 
turned, and, with one indignant blow, knocked Legree fiat 
upon his face ; and, as he stood over him, blazing with 
wrath and defiance, he would have formed no bad personi- 
fication of his great namesake triumphing over the dragon. 

Some men, however, are decidedly bettered by being 
knocked down. If a man lays them fairly fiat in the dust, 
they seem immediately to conceive a respect for him ; 
Legree was one of this sort. As he rose, therefore, and 
brushed the dust from his clothes, he eyed the slowly- 
retreating wagon with some evident consideration ; nor did 
he open his mouth till it was out of sight. 

Beyond the boundaries of the plantation George had 
noticed a dry, sandy knoll, shaded by a few trees ; there 
they made the grave. 

Shall we take off the cloak, mas'r ? said the negroes, 
when the grave was ready. 

No, no ; bury it with him. It's all I can give you now, 
poor Tom, and you shall have it." 
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They laid him in ; and the men shovelled away silently. 
They banked it up, and laid green turf over it. 

** You may go, boys,” said George, slipping a quarter into 
the hand of each. They lingered about, however. 

** If young masY w’^ould please buy us-* ” said one. 

We'd serve him so faithful I '' said the other. 

Hard times here, masT ! ” said the first. ** Do, 
masT, buy us please ! ” 

I cant — I can't ! ” said George, with diffiailty, motiom 
ing them off ; it's impossible.” 

• The poor fellows looked dejected, and w^alked off in silence. 

” Witness, eternal God 1 ” said George, kneeling on the 

f *ave of his poor friend, ” oh, witness that, from this hour, 
will do what one man can to drive out this curse of slavery 
from my land ! ” 

There is no monument to mark that last resting-place of 
our friend. He^ needs none.- . His Lord knows where he 
lies, and will raise him up immortal, to appear with Him 
when He shall appear in Sis glory 1 
Pity him not I Such a life and death is not for pity. Not 
in the riches of omnipotence is the chief glory of God, but 
in self-denying, suffering love.^ And blessed are the men 
W’hom He calls to fellowship with Him, bearing their cross 
after Him wdth patience. Of such it is written, Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted/' 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. ■ 

For some remarkable reason, ghostly legends were uncom- 
monly rife about this time among the servants on Legree's 
place. 

It w^as whisperingly asserted that footsteps, in the dead of 
night, had been heard descending the garret-stairs, and 
patrolling the house. In vain the doors 'of the upper entp^'' 
had been locked ; the ghost either carried a duplicate key in 
its pocket, or availed itself of a ghost's immemorial privilege 
of coming through the keyhole, and promenaded as before, 
with a freedom that was alarming. 
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Authorities were some\riiat divided as to the outward 
form of the spirit, owing to custom quite prevalent among 
negroes— and, for aught we loiow, among whites too— 
of ’invariably shutting the eyes, and covering up heads 
under blankets, petticoats, or whatever else might come In 
use for a shelter on these occasions. 

Be it as it may, we have private reasons for Imowixig that 
a tall figure in a white sheet did wailc, at the most approved 
ghostly hours, around the Legree premises— pass out the 
doors, glide about the house — disappear at intervals, and, 
reappearing, pass up the silent stairway, into that fatal 
garret ; and that, in the morning, the entry doors were all 
found shut and locked as firmly as ever. 

Legree could not help overhearing this whispering ; and 
it was all the more exciting to him from the pains that were 
taken to conceal it from him. He drank more brandy than 
usual ; held up his head briskly, and swore louder than ever 
in the day-time ; but he had bad dreams, and the visions of 
his head on his bed were anything but agreeable. The night 
■after Tom's body had been carried away, he rode to the 
next town for a carouse, and had a high one. Got home late 
and tired ; locked his door, took out the key, and went to bed, 

** Weil, he slept, for he was tired — slept soundly. But, 
finally, there came over his sleep a shadow, a horror, an 
apprehension of something dreadful hanging over him. 
It was his mother's shroud, he thought ; but Gassy had it, 
holding it up, and snowing it to him. He heard a confused 
noise of screams and groanings ; and, with it all, he knew he 
was asleep, and he struggled to wake himself. He was half 
awake. He was sure something was coming into his room. 
He Imew the door was opening, but he could not stir hand 
or foot. At last he tamed, with a start ; the door mas 
open and he saw a hmd putting out his light. 

It was a cloudy, misty moonlight, and there he saw it I— 
something white,, gliding in 1 He heard the still rastie of 
its ghostly garments. It stood still by his bed : a cold 
hand touched his ; a voice said, three times, in a low, fearful 
whisper, Come 1 come ! come I '' And, while he lay 
sweating with terror, he knew not when or how, the thing 
was gone. He sprang out of bed, and pulled at the door. 

■ It was shut and locked, and the man fell down in a swoon. 
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After tills, Lesjee became a harder drinker than ever 
befc'ie. He no longer drank cautiously, prudently, but 
inipraclfriilly and recklessly. " , 

lb ere were reports around the country, soon after, that 
he was sick and djdng. Excess had brought on that friglitful 
rliscMse tliai seems to throw the lurid shadows of a corning 
retrll’aition hack into the present life. None could bear the 
horrors of that sick-room when; he .raved and screamed, and 
spole'.‘ of sights which almost stopped the blood of those who 
heard him ; and, at his dying' bed, stood a stem, white, 
iinrxoratle saying, '‘ComeT cornel come! " 

By a singular coincidence, on the very night that this 
vision appeared to Legree, the house-door was found open 
in the morning, and some of the negroes had seen two white 
figures gliding down tbe_ avenue towards 'the high road. . , 
It was near sunrise when Gassy and Emmeline paused, for 
a moment, in a little knot of, trees near the town. 

Gassy was dressed after the: maimer of the Creole Spanish 
ladies wdioily in, black. A small'-;black bonnet on her head, 
covered by a veil tiiick with embroidery, concealed her face. 
It had hem. agreed that, in their escape, she was to personate 
the character of a Creole lady, and Emriieline that of her 
servant. 

Brought up, from early life,:in-coBnexion with the highest 
society, the lan^age, movements,- and air of Gassy were ail 
.in agreement, witli this idea ; .and -she had still enough .re- 
maining with her of a once splendid wardrobe, and sets 
of jew^els, to enable her to personate 'the thi'Bgs ' to 
advantage. 

Slie stopped in the outskirts of the town, where she had 
noticed trunks for sale and purchased a handsome one. This 
she requested the maxi to send along with her. And, 
accordingty, thus escorted by a boy wheeling her trunk, and 
Emmeline behind her, carrying her carpet-bag and sundry 
bundles, she made her appearance at the small tavern, like 
a lady of consideration. 

- The first person that struck her, after her arrival, v/as 
George Shelby, who was staying tliere, awaiting the next 
boat. Gassy had remarked file young man from her loop- 
hole in the garret, and seen him bear away the body of Tom, 
and observed with secret exultation, his renconire with 
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Legree* Subsequently ske had gathered, from the con- 
versations she had overheard among the negroes, as she 
glided about in her ghostly disguise after nightfaii, who lie 
was, and in what relation he stood to Tom. She therefore 
felt an immediate accession of confidence when she found 
that he was, like herself, awaiting the next boat, 

Cassy's air and manner, address, and evident command of 
money^ prevented any rising disposition to suspicion in the 
hotel. People never inquire too closely into those who are 
fair on the main point, of paying well — a thing wdiich Cassy 
had foreseen wdien she provided herself with money. 

In the edge of the evening, a boat was heard coming along, 
and George Shelby handed Cassy aboard, with the politeness 
which comes naturally to every Kentuckian, and exerted 
himself to provide her with a good state-room,. 

Cassy kept her room and bed, on a pretext of illness, 
during the whole time they were on Red River, and was 
waited on with obsequious devotion by her attendant. 

When they arrived at the Mississippi River, George, 
having learned that the course of the strange lady was up- 
ward, like his own, proposed to take a state-room for her on 
the same boat with himself — good naturedly compassion- 
ating her feeble health, and desirous to do what lie could to 
assist her. 

Behold, therefore, the whole party safely transferred to 
the good steamer Cincinnati, and sweeping up the river 
under a powerful head of steam. 

Cassy's health was much better. She sat upon the 
guards, came to the table, and was remarked upon in the 
boat as a lady that must have been very handsome. 

'From the moment that George got the first glimpse of her 
face, he was troubled with one of those fleeting and indefinite 
likenesses which almost everybody can remember, and has 
been, at times, perplexed with. He could not keep himself 
from looking at her, and watching her perpetually. At 
table, or sitting at her state-room door, still she would 
encounter the young man's eyes fixed on her, and politely 
withdrawn, when she showed, by her countenance, that 
she was sensible of the observation. 

Cassy became uneasy. She began to think that he 
suspected something ; and finally resolved to throw herself 
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ciEtirely on liis generosity, and entrusted him with her 
whole history, 

George was licartily disposed to sympathise with anyone 
who had escaped from Legree's plantation— -a place tliat he 
could not remember or speak of with patience ; and, 
with the courageous disregard of consequences which is 
characteristic of his age and state, he assured her that 
ht.* would do ail in Ms pow-er to protect and bring them 
through. 

The next state-room to Gassy 's was occupied by a French 
* lady,' named De Thoux, who was accompanied by a iine 
little clauglitcr, a child of some twelve stnniners. 

This lady, having gathered from George's conversation 
that he was from Kentucky, seemed evidently disposed to 
cultivate his acquaintance ; in which design she was 
seconded by the graces of her little girl, who was about as 
pretty a plaything as ever diverted the weariness of a 
fortnight's trip on a steamboat. 

George's chair was often placed at her state-room door ; 
and Gassy, as she sat upon the guards, could hear their 
conversation. 

Madame de Thoux w’-as very minute in her inquiries as to 
Kentucky, w’here she said she had resided in a former period 
of her life. George discovered, to his surprise, that the 
former residence must have been in his own vicinity ; and 
her inquiries showed a knowledge of people and things in his 
region that was perfectly surprising to him. 

Do you know," said Madame de Thoux to him one day, 
" of any man in your neighbourhood of the name of 
Harris ? " 

** There is an old fellow of that name lives not far from iny 
father's place," said George. We never have had much 
intercourse with him, though." 

" He is a large slave-owner, I believe," said Madame de 
Thoux, with a manner which seemed to betray more interest 
than she was exactly willing to show. 

""He is," said George, looking rather surprised at her 
manner. 

"" Did you ever know of his having — perhaps you may have 
heard of his having a mulatto boy named George ? " 

Oh, certainly— George Harris— •! know him well ; he 
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married a sen^aiit of my mother’s, but has escaped now to 
'.'Canada/* ■ 

He has? said Madame de Thoux quickly. “Thank 
God/* ■ ■ ■ ■ ' - 

George looked a- surprised inquiry, but said nothing. 

Madame de Thoux leaned her head on her hand, and burst 
into tears. “ He is my brother I “.she said. 

“ Madame ! “ : said . George, with a strong accent of 
surprise. 

■ “ Yes/’ said Madame de Thoux, lifting her head proudly, 
and wiping her tears, “ Mr. Shelby, George Harris is my 
brother/’ 

I am perfectly astoB.ished/’ said George, pusliiiig ba.c.k 
his chair a pace or two, and looking at Madame de Thoux. 

“ I was sold, to the South when he was a boy/’ said she. 
** I was bought by a good and generous man. He took me 
with him to the West Indies, set me free, and manied me. 
It is but lately that he died, and I was coming up to 
Kentucky to see if I could find and redeem ray brother/’ 

“ I have heard him speak of a 'sister EmOy, that wassoM ' 
South,” said George. 

“ Yes, indeed ! I am the one,” said Madame de Thoux, 
” Tell me, what sort- .of a—” , , 

■ ■ - . ” - A very .fine young man/’’. said- George, ” notwitIistandin.g 
the curse of slavery that lay on him. He sustained a fi:rst- 
rate character, boHi for intelligence and principle. I know 
you see/’ he said, “ because he married in our family.” 

“ What sort of a gml ? ” mid Madame de Thoux eagerly. 

A treasure ! ” said George. “ A beautiful, intelligent, 
amiable girl. Very pious. My mother had brought her up, 
and trained her as carefully almost as a daughter. She could 
read and write, embroider and sew, beautifully ; and was a 
beautiful singer.” 

” Was she bom in your house ? ’’ said Madame de Thoux. 

“ No. Father bought her once, in one of his trips to New 
Orleans, and brought her up as a present to mother. She 
was about eight or nine years old then. Father would never 
tell mother what he gave for her ; the other day, in 
looking over his old papers* we came acrofe-the bill of sale. 
'He paid an extravagant sum for her, to be suiv:-'! suppose 
on account of her extraordinary beauty.” 
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tieorge sat with his back to Gassy, and did not see tf?e 
absorbed expression of her countenance as he %vas giving 
these details. 

At this point in the story she touched Ms arm, and, with a 
dice pcTiecily white with interest, said, “ Do yon know the 
iviines of the people he bought her of ? '' 

“ A man of the name of Simmons, think, was the 
principal in the transaction— at least, I think that was the 
name b.n the bill of sale.'' 

Oh, my God ! ” said Gassy, and fell insensible on the 
floor of the cabin. 

George was wide awake now, and so was 3fadame de 
Thonx. Though neither of them could conjecture what was 
the cause of Gassy's fainting, still they made all the tiimuit 
which is .proper in such cases— George upsetting a wardi*. 
pitcher, and brealdng two tumblers, in the wamitli of his 
hunianity ; and various ladies in the cabin, hearing that 
somebody had fainted, crowded to the state-room door, and 
kept out all the air they possibly could, so that, on the 
whole, everything was done that could be expected. 

Poor Gassy, when she recovered, turned her face to the 
waU and wept and sobbed like a child^ — perhaps, mother, 
you can tell what she was thinking of I Perhaps 5 /ou 
cannot ; but she felt sure, in that hour, that God had had 
mercy on her, and that she should again see her daughter— 
as she did months afterwards— when — but we anticipate. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

RESULTS 

The rest of our story is soon told. George Shelby, in- 
terested, as any other young man might be, by the romance 
of the incident, no less than by feelings of humanity, was 
at the pains to send to Gassy the bill of sale of Eliza, whose 
date and name all corresponded with her own knowledge 
of facts, and left no doubt upon her mind as to the identity 
of her cfiild. It remained now only for her to trace out the 
patfi of the fugitives. 

Madame de Thoux and she, thus drawn together by the 
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singular coincidence of their fortunes, proceeded imm^- 
.ateiy to Canada, and began a tour of inquiry among 
stations, where the numerous fugitives from slavery are 
located. At Amherstburg they found the missionary with 
whom George and Eliza had taken shelter on their first 
arrival in Canada, and ‘through him were enabled to trace 
the family to Montreal. 

George and Eliza had now been five years free. George 
had found constant occupation in the shop of a worthy 
machinist, where he had been earning a competent support 
for his family, which, in the meantime, had been increased 
by the addition of another daughter. 

Little Harry, a fine bright boy, had been put to a good 
school, and was making rapid proficiency in knowdedge. 

The worthy pastor of the station in Amherstburg, where 
George had first landed, was so much interested in the 
statements of Madame de Thoux and Gassy, that he yielded 
to the solicitations of the former to accompany them to 
Montreal in their search — ^she bearing all the expenses of 
the expedition. 

The scene now changes to a small, neat tenement, in the 
outskirts of Montreal ; the time, evening, A cheerful fire 
blazes on the hearth ; a tea-table, covered with a snowy 
cloth, stands prepared for the evening meal. In one comer 
of the room was a table covered with a green cloth, where 
was an open writing-desk, pens, paper, and over it a shelf 
of weU-seiected books. 

This was George's study. The same zeal for self- 
improvement which led him to steal the much coveted 
arts of reading and writing, amid ail the toils and dis- 
couragements of his early life, still led him to devote all 
his leisure-time to self-cultivation. 

At this present time he is seated at the table, making 
notes from a volume of the family library he has been 
reading. 

Come, George," says Eliza, '' you've been gone all day. 
Do put down that book and let us talk while I'm getting 
tea~doJ " 

And little Eliza seconds the effort by toddling up to hex 
father, and tr5dng to pull the book out of his hand, and 
instal herself on his knee as a substitute. 
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'"Oh, you little witch 1 '' says George, yielding, as, in 
such circtuBstances, man always must. 

That’s right/’ said Eliza, as she begins to cut a loaf of 
bread. A little older she looks ; her fora a little fuller ; her 
hair more matronly than of yore ; but evidently contented 
and happy as woman needs be. 

" Harry, my boy, how did you come on in that sum to- 
day ? ” says George, as he laid his hand on liis son’s head, 

Harry has lost his long curls ; but he can never lose those 
eyes and eyelashes, and that fine, bold brow, that lliislies 
with triumph, as he answers, I did it, every bit of it, 
myself, father ; and nobody helped me.” 

. That’s right,” says his father ; ” depend on yourself, 
my son. You have a better chance than ever your poor 
father had.” 

At this moment there is a rap at the door ; and Eliza 
goes and opens it. The delighted ” Wliy — this you ? ” calls 
up her husband ; and the good pastor of Amherstburg is 
welcomed. There are two women with him, and Eliza 
asks them to sit down. 

Now, if the truth must be told, the honest pastor had 
arranged a little programme, according to which this affair 
was to develop itself ; and, on the way up, all had very 
cautiously and prudently exhorted each other not to let 
things out, except according to previous arrangement. 

What was the good man’s consternation, therefore, just as 
he had motioned to the ladles to be seated, and was taking 
out his pocket-handkerchief to wipe his mouth, so as to 
proceed to Ms introductory speech in good order, when 
Madame de Thoux upset the whole plan by throwing her 
arms around George’s neck, and letting all out at once by 
saying, O George, don’t you know me ? Fm your sister 
Emily I ” 

Gassy had seated herself more composedly, and would 
have carried on her part very well, had not little Eliza 
suddenly appeared before her in exact shape and form, 
every outline and curl just as her daughter was when she 
saw her last. The little thing peered up in her face ; and 
Gassy caught her up in her arms, pressed her to her bosom, 
saying what at the moment she really believed, Darling, 
I’m your mother ! ” 
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In fact, it %vas a troublesome matter to do up exactly in 
proper order ; but the good pastor, at last, succeeded in 
getting everybody quiet, and delivering the speech with 
which he had intended to open the exercises ; and in which, 
at last, he succeeded so well that ills whole audience were 
sobbing about him in a manner that ought to satisfy any 
' orator, ancient or modern. . ' . ■ . ■ : * . ■ 

They knelt together, and the good man prayed — for there 
are some feelings so agitated and tnniultiioiis that they can 
find rest only by being poured into the bosom of Almighty 
Love — and then, rising up, the new-found family embraced 
each other, with a holy trust in Him Wio, from such perils 
and dangers, and by such unknown ways, had brought them 
together. ■ ■ 

Behold our friends now seated around the social board, 
and getting decidedly companionable ; only that Cassy, 
who keeps little Eliza on her lap, occasionally squeezes 
the little thing in a manner that rather astonishes her, and 
obstinately refuses to have her mouth stuffed with cake 
to the extent the little one desires — alleging, what the child 
rather wopders at, that she has got something better than 
cake, and doesn't want it. 

And, indeed, in two or three days, such a change has 
passed over Cassy that our readers would scarcely know her. 
The despairing, haggard expression of her face had given 
way to one of gentle trust. She seemed to sink at once into 
the bosom of the family, and take the little ones into her 
heart, as something for which it long had waited. Indeed, 
her love seemed to flow more naturally to the little Eliza 
than to her own daughter ; for she was the exact image and 
body of the child whom she had lost. The little one was a 
flowery bud between mother and daughter, through whom 
grew up acquaintanceship and affection. Eliza's steacty, 
consistent piety, regulated by the constant reading of the 
sacred word, made her a proper guide for the shattered 
and wearied mind of her mother. Cassy yielded at once, 
and with her whole soul, to eyery good influence, and 
became a devout and tender Christian. 

After a day or two, Madame de Thoux told her brother 
more particularly of her affairs* The death of her husband 
^ had left her an ample fortune, which she generously offered 
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to share with the family. Wfien she asked George what 
way she coalcl best apply it for him, he answered, Give 
imMm education, Emily ; that has always been my hearths 
desire. Then I can do all the rest/* 

On mature deliberation, it was decided that the whole 
family slioiild go, for some years, to France ; whither they 
sailed, carrying Ernmeline with them. 

The good looks of the latter won the affection of the first 
mate of the vessel ; and, shortly after entering the port, 
she. became Ms wife. 

George remained four years at a French university, and 
applying himself with an imintermittcd zeal, obtained a 
very tho.rough ed.iication. 

Political troubles in France at last led the family again to 
seek an asylum in Canada... ■ 

■ ' George^s feelings and views, as an educated man, may be 
best expressed in a letter to one of his friends. 

'' I feel somewhat at a loss as to my future course. True, 
as you have said to me, I might mingle in the circles of the 
wMtes In this country, my shade of colour is so slight, and 
that of my wife and family scarce perceptible. Well, 
perhaps, on sufferance, I might. But to tell you the truth, 
.Ihaveno wdsh to.. 

My sympathies are not for my father*s race, but for my 
mother*s. To him I was no more than a fine dog or horse ; 
to my poor heart-broken mother I was a child ; and, though 
I never saw her after the cruel sale that separated tiS' till 
she died, yet I know slie alw^ays loved me dearly. I know 
it by my own heart. When I think of ail she suffered, of 
my own early sulferings, of the distresses, and struggles of 
my heroic wife, of my sister sold in the New Orleans slave- 
market^ — though I hope to have no unchristi^in sentiments, 
yet I may be excused for saying I have no wish to pass for 
an American or to identify myself with them. 

It is with the oppressed, enslaved African race that I 
cast in my lot ; and if I wished an3rtMng, I would wish 
myself two shades darker, rather than one lighter,** 

George, with his wife, children, sister, and mother, 
embarked for Africa, some few weeks after. If we are not 
mistaken the world will yet hear from him there. 

Of our other characters we have nothing very particulai: 
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to write, except a word relating to Miss Ophelia and Topsy, 
and a farewell chapter, which we shall dedicate to George 
Shelby. ' ' 

Miss Ophelia took Topsy home to Vermont with her, 
much to the surprise of that grave deliberate body whom a 
Ne%Y Englander recognises under the term ''Oar folks/' 
** Our folks/' at first, thought it an odd and iiiiiiecessary 
addition to their well-trained domestic establishment ; but, 
so thoroughly efficient was Miss Ophelia in her conscientious 
endeavour to do her duty by her eleve, that the child 
rapidly grew in grace and in favour with the family and 
neighbourhood. At the age of womanhood she was, by 
her own request, baptised, and became a member of the 
Christian Church in the place ; and showed so much in- 
telligence, activity, and zeal, and desire to do good in the 
world, that she was at last recommended and approved as a 
missionary to one of the stations in Africa ; and we 
have heard that the same activity and ingenuity which, 
when a child, made her so multiform and restless in her 
developments, is now employed, in a safer and wholesomer 
manner, in teaching the children of her own country. 

P.S. — It %viii be a satisfaction to some mother also to 
state, that some inquiries which were set on foot by Madame 
de Thoux have resulted recently in the discovery of Cassy's 
son. Being a young man of energy, he had escaped some 
years before his mother, and been received and educated by 
friends of the oppressed in the North. He will soon follow 
his family to Africa. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE LIBERATOR 

George Shelby had written to his mother merely a line, 
stating the day that she might expect him home/ Of the 
death-scene of his old friend he had not the heart to write. 
He had tried several times, and only succeeded in half 
choking himself ; and invariably finished by tearing up the 
paper, wiping his eyes, and rushing somewhere to get quiet. 

There was a pleased bustle all through the Shelby 
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mansion that day in expectation of the arrival of young 
Mas'r George. 

Mrs. Shelby was seated in her comfortable parlour, where 
a cheerful hickory fire was dispelling the chill of the late 
autumn evening. A supper-table glittering with plate and 
cut-glass was set out, over whose arrangements our former 
friend, old Ciiloe, was presiding. 

Arrayed in a new calico dress, with clean, white apron, 
and high, weil-starched turban, her black polished face 
glowing with satisfaction, she lingered, with needless 
punctiliousness, around the arrangements of the table, 
merely as an excuse for talking a little to her mistress. 

** Law^s, now 1 won't it look natural to him ? " she said. 
" Thar — I set his plate just whar he likes it — round by the 
fire. Mash George alters wants de warm seat. Oh, go 'way ! 

didn't Sally get out de best teapot — de little new one 
Mash George got for missis, Christmas ? Ill have it out ! 
An* missis has heard from Mash George } " she said 
inquiringly 

‘"Yes, Chioe ; but only a line, just to say he would be 
home to-night, if he could — that's all " 

"" Didn't say nothin' 'bout my old man, s'pose ? " said 
Chioe, still fidgeting with the tea-cups. 

“ No, he didn't. He did not speak of anything, Chioe. He 
said he would tell ail when he got home." 

"" Jes like Mas'r George ; he's aliers so ferce for tellin' 
everything hisseif. I aliers minded dat ar in Mas'r George. 
Don't see, for my part, how white people genlly can bar 
to hev to wTit things much as they do — writin's such slow, 
oneasy kind o' w’^ork." 

Mrs, Shelby smiled. 

" I'm a thinkin' my old man won't know de boys and de 
baby. Lor I she's de biggest gal, now ; good she is, too, 
and peart, Polly is. She's out to the house now, watchin' 
de hoecake. I's got jist de very pattern my old man liked 
so much a-bakin'. Jist sich as I gm him the momin' he was 
took oft. Lord bless us 1 how I felt dat ar morning I " 

Mrs, Shelby sighed, and felt a heavy weight on her heart 
at this allusion. She had felt uneasy ever since she received 
her son's letter, lest something should prove to be hidden 
behind the veil of silence which he had drawn* 
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'' Missis has got dem bills ? " sale] Cliloc anxiously* 

Yes, Ciiloe*" 

'Cause I wants to show my old man dem very bills de 
fefjectionef gave me. * And/ says lie, ' Cliioe, I wish you'd 
stay longer.' 'Thank you, mas'r/ says 1/ ' I would, only 
my ole man's coming home, and missis, she can't do without 
me no longer/ There's jist what I telled him. Bery nice 
man, dat Mas'r Jones was." 

Chloe had pertinaciously insisted that the very bills in 
which her wages had been |>aid should be preserved to show 
to her husband, in memorial of her capability ; and Mrs. 
Shelby had readily consented to humour her in the 
' .request': , 

" He won't know Polly — my old man won’t. Laws, it's 
five years since they tuck him ! She was a baby den I 
coudn't but jist stand. Remember how tickled he used 
to be, 'cause she would keep a-fallin' over, when she sot out 
to w^alk. Laws a me ! " 

The rattling of wheels was now heard. 

" Mas'r George I " said Aunt Chloe, starting to the 
window. 

Mrs. Shelby ran to the entry door, and was folded in the 
arms of her son. Aunt Chloe stood anxiously straining her 
eyes out into the darkness. ^ - 

'' 0 poor Aunt Chloe ! " said George, stopping com- 
passionately, and taking her hard, black hand between both 
his. " Fd have given all my fortune to have brought him 
with me ; but he'S'^one to. a better country," 

' There was a passionate exclamation from Mrs. Shelby, 
but Aunt Chloe said nothing. 

The party ■ entered ■, 'the supper-room. The money of 
which Chloe was so proud was still lying on the table. 

" Thar," said she,, gathering it up, and holding it with a 
' trembling hand' to her mistress, " don't never want to see 
nor hear on't again,' Jist as I knew 'twould be^ — sold and 
murdered on dem ar old plantations ! " 

/. :■ , Chloe tumedvand waa walking proudly out of the room, 
Mrs. Shelby followed her softly, and took one of her hands, 
drew her down in.tO' a-. chair, and. sat down by her. 

" My poor,' good Chloe ! said she. 

Chloe leaned her. head on her mistress's shoulder, and 
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sobbed out : " O missis, 'scuse me, my heart's brohe— dat's 

aur' 

I know it is/' said Mrs. Shelby, as her tears, fell fa.st 
''and I cannot heal it, but Jesus ^ can. He healeth the 
broken-hearted, and bindeth up -their wmnds/' ■ 

There was a silence for some time, and all wept together. 
At last George, sitting down beside the mourner, took her 
hand and, wdth simple' pathos, . mpeated the triiimpliant 
scene of her husband's death and his last messages of love. 

About a month after 'this, one' morning, ail the sennnts 
of the Slieib}-'' estate were convened together in the great 
liall that ran through the house, to hear a few words from 
their young master. 

To- the surprise of all, he appeared among them 'with a 
bundle of papers in his hand, conbiining a certificate of 
freedom to everyone on the place, which hexead siiccessivel}/, 
and presented, amid the' sobs, and tears, and shouts of .all' 
present. , 

Many, however, pressed around Iiim, earnestly begging 
him not to send them away; and, with anxious faces,' 
tendering back their free papers. 

We don't want to be no freer than we are. We's aU.ers 
had all we wanted. We don't want to leave de ole place, and 
mas'r and missis, and de rest ! " , , 

:. My good friends/', said -George,, as soon as lie could get 
a silence, “ thereli be no need for you to leave me. The 
place wants as many hands to work as it did before. We 
need the same about the house that w^e. did before. But 
you are now free men and 'free women, I shall pay you 
wages for your work, such as we shall agree on. The 
advantage is that in case of my getting in debt or dying — 
things that might happen — ^you cannot now be taken up and 
sold. I expect to carry on the estate,^and to teach you 
what, perhaps, it will take you some time to learn — how 
to use the rights I give you as free men and women. I 
expect you to be good, and willing to ■ learn ; and, I tmst 
in God that I shall be faithful, and willing to teach. And 
now, my friends, look up, and thank God for the blessing 
of freedom." 

An aged, patriarchal negro, who had grown grey and 
blind on the estate, now rose, and, lifting his trembling 
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hand, said, "VLet us give thanks unto the Lord ! " As all 
kneeled by one consent, a more touching and hearty Te 
Deiim never ascended to heaven, though borne on the 
peal of organ, beU, and cannon, than came from that 
honest old heart. 

: On rising, another struck up a Methodist hymn, of which 
the burden was : 

The year of ■ Jnbilee Is comej 
Return, . ye' ransomed sinners, home* ■ 

One thing more,'' said George, as he stopped the con- 
gratulations of the throng. You'il ail remember our good 
old Uncle Tom ? " 

George here gave a short narration of the scene of Ms 
death, and of his loving farewell to all on the place, and 
added: 

It was on his grave, my friends, that I resolved, before 
God, that I would never own another slave while it was 
possible to free him ; that nobody, through me, should 
ever run the risk of being parted from home and friends, 
and dying on a lonely plantation, as he died. So, when you 
rejoice in your freedom, think that you owe it to that good 
old soul, and pay it back in kindness to his wife and 
children. Think of your freedom every time you see 
Uncle Tom's Cabin ; and let it be a memorial to put you 
all in mind to follow in his steps, and be as honest, and 
faithful, and Christian as he was." 


THE END, 




